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Foniword 



This is the first supplement to be published in conjunction with our journal ADULT 
EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT It has always been a special feature to go 
beyond the regular publishing of a given set of themes and pages, adapting in« 
stead to changes in the needs of our readers and responding to their challenges. 

We started off by incorporating all three languages, English, French and Spanish 
in one compendium. Since 1976 we have had three separate volumes. In 1982 we 
published a special edition which was dedicated to the late director of the German 
Adult Education Assocation, Helmuth Dolff, in recognition of his 25 years of 
devoted service to both German and international adult education; 50 adult 
educators from all over the world contributed. Issue No. 30 included, as an editorial 
review, selected reprints of the first 15 years of ADULT EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT In 1988, well in advance of preparation for International Literaoy 
Year, we published a special issue related to orality and literacy; more than 15.000 
copies were distributed and requests are still coming in. The occasion of the Fburth 
World Assembly on adult education inspired us to focus the latest issue on adult 
education In Thailand. 

Now we are publishing our first supplement. There are many good reasons fbr do* 
Ing so, but two at least should be mentioned here: There seems to be a decline in 
the number of adult education monographs and bool<s related to the development 
of adult education in Africa. Asia and Latin America being published by interna- 
tional publishers as well as by most of the countries in the region. On the other 
hand there seems to be an increase in important materials and manuscripts which 
are worth publishing but which do not seem to have a martlet from a commercial 
perspective. Terms of trade, adjustment policies, availability of fbreign exchange 
etc. seem to have a direct impact on those adult educators who are in great need of 
relevant materials and who would be ready to pay fbr them, if their financial f^itua* 
tion would allow them to do so. However, the trend Is adverse if books cost a day's, 
weelc's or even a month's salary for adult educators worldng in Africa. Asia and 
Latin America. 

This therefore Is a start on a trial basis. We are publishing one of those interesting 
manuscripts received in the past, which is too voluminous f6r our regular journal 
and too Important to not be widely circulated and read within the adult education 
movement. We are greatful to Chris Duke and his fellow researchers for allowing us 
to use this channel for communicating their findings on local and grass«roots adult 
education. 

We have chosen a modest way of production and talcen great care with respect to 
the distribution of the more than 10.000 copies. It is being sent out as a supplement 
to all the regular recipients of the English version of ADULT EDUCATION AND 
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DEVELOPMENT No. 34. Th j French and Spanish editorials carry a note on the 
availability of additional copies f6r those conversant language-wise. 

At present we do not know how often we are going to publish supplements. It will 
depend on the feed-back, the availability of relevant manuscripts and the 
necessary funding. However, we shall try to continue this service to our readers 
and the adult education community at large, and try to be flexible and supportive 
even when times are not becoming easier 

HerlbertHlnzen 
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Preface 



The seven stories in this book are selected from about thirty studies, drafted in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, of the relationship between adult education and develop- 
ment. All had a particular focus on the reduction of poverty. They were originally 
commissioned by the International Council for Adult Education (ICAE). The World 
Bank (IBRD) provided modest financial assistance. Field workers in different coun- 
tries collected data In the early eighties according to a schedule prescribed by the 
coordinator, editor of this volume. This followed a process of inquiry and consulta- 
tion with the widening network of those involved In this internationally arranged 
^commission of inquiry^. 

An earlier set of seven studies was published by Croom Helm In 1985 under the ti- 
tle Combatting Poverty Through Adult Educatlorw Natior^al Devalopmm Strate- 
gies. Those studies were all of relatively large-scale, national or regional adult 
education programmes. Six of the seven were led or controlled by governments of 
varying political persuasion, ranging from the uncompromisingly right-wing 
authoritarian through social democratic to Marxist-revolutionary. The final study 
was different. Although the project was also large-scale, and national In character, 
it was of a voluntary and non-governmental movement: the Sarvodaya 
Shramadana Movement in Sri Lanka. 

Those involved in the ICAE project on adult education, development and the reduc- 
tion of poverty took the separate studies to different stages of writing up. Each went 
some way beyond basic data collection. The original schedule for collecting data 
and drafting accounts was as follows: 

• the general context of the adult education project 

• the agency and the project aims and objectives 

• costs and cost effectiveness 

• distinctive features and methods 

• issues and analysis (with suggested topics to consider) 

• evaluation and appraisal (as adult education, and with respect to the reduction 
of poverty) 

• conclusions and implications, including possibilities for replication elsewhere. 

When these drafts had been prepared there followed a series of exchanges bet- 
ween field authors and coordinator/editor. Further data were collected. Wherever 
possible, the context and meaning was further elaborated and interpretation 
clarified. In some instances comment and advice from the World Bank, as a con- 
tracting party, was taken into consideration In revising early drafts. The published 
volume of studies of large-scale adult education projects used the basic framework 
of inquiry, while varying It to fit the unique circumstances of each study. It Is of the 
nature of the -micro-studies- of the local-level voluntary efforts presented In this se- 
cond volume that the initial common framework proved often to be too limiting. It 
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was not entirely appropriate to the different circumstances of and the particular 
values informing the work of different groups and individuals. The discerning 
reader may still recognise the common framework underlying the generation of 
these accounts, but they display considerable diversity of final form. The names of 
the original field-worker authors remain with the different studies. Most have 
however been substantially rewritten. For this revision and final presentation the 
editor carries compiete responsibility 

This book refers to and was developed as a companion volume to National 
Development Strategies. However, it is written and may be read as a free-standing 
voiume. It adopts the slightly different perspective which a view from 1988, rather 
than from the beginning of this decade, allows and indeed compels. 
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Chapter One 



Global Thinking — Local Action 

Internationalism in Adult Education 

Adult education, like so many other human activities, has witnessed a sharp in- 
crease in international discourse and international influences through the second 
half of the twentieth century. There is nothing remarkable about this. Much the 
same is true for instance of football, of drug-dealing, and of academic conferring, 
as also of political and financial transactions. What makes internationalism in- 
teresting, and important, in adult education, is its potential both for strengthening 
and for damaging local grassroots action. Good adult education tends to be very 
peculiar to its local environment, very context^^specific. Internationalism, in the form 
of cultural or economic imperialism, and insensitive importation of alien models 
and methods, is likely to harm this work. 

On the other hand, since adult education is so context-specific, so dependent on 
the various political and economic as well as social and cultural factors which are 
influenced, and maybe transformed, by international forces, it may gain in relevant 
knowledge, strength and energy ircm international linkages. This can be especial* 
ly true where adult education is committed to social change and seeks to confront 
resistant public or private interests. Such is a common experience among 
nongovernmental workers in the South, in projects like those described in this 
book. It is by no means unknown, either, in the more comfy and affluent West. It is 
also likely to become commoner if adult educators in the West, or North, seek to 
sustain and recreate the social purpose which gave their work the status of a 
»movement« until recent times\ 

International comparative study in adult education has Increased in the late twen- 
tieth century, as the growth of published materials bears witness^ International 
action, in the form of collaboration through exchanges, joint projects, planning and 
celebration alike, has also increased. From the modest First International Con* 
ference of Unesco in Elsinore, Denmark, in 1949, that Organisation came to host 
over eight hundred participants at the fourth such event in its own Paris head* 
quarters in 1985. Meanwhile, as befits its status as the leading international non- 
governmental organisation, the international Council for Adult Education (ICAE) 
has arranged a series of slightly smaller, but more convivial and much more 
rhetorically radical, international gatherings. Beginning, also fittingly, in Nyerere's 
Tanzania in 1976 where South African apartheid was strongly denounced, these 
migrated first to the headquarters of intergovernmental internationalism in adult 
education, Unesco, Paris, in 1982. to be inspired by the socialist Mitterand. and 
then on, now in the clothing of a World Assembly, to post-Qaltieri Argentina in 19P5. 
where the struggle of popular education against right- wing regimes in Latin 
America was feted and the Nicaraguan delegation cheered and sung to the echo. 
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Unesco's resources have been emasculated following Its supposed politlolsatlon 
against the interests of the West, and the withdrawal from membership of the 
United States and Britain by their conservative administrations. It has none the less 
continued to promote International comparative study, for Instance through a 
meeting on *»studies in commons or conjoint study, midway through 19681 This 
sought to foster new and more systematic joint study between aduit educators in a 
number of agreed and practical priority areas. Meanwhile the International non- 
governmental sector has seen the formation, earlier this decade, of an interna- 
tional League for Social Commitment In Aduit Education (ILSCAE), and more 
recently still of an international Institute for Policy, Research and Development In 
Aduit Education (IIPRDAE). This, If less explicit about Its values, none the less 
strongly shares the commltnr.ent which the League mal<es explicit, and which runs 
as a theme through the literature and worl< of the iCAE. 

This bool< mal<es one further contribution to *»sociaiiy purposive^* or »commltted« In- 
ternational comparative study In aduit education. By contrast with Its earlier com- 
panion volume on National Development Strategies, and echoing the distinction 
between Unesco and ICAE, Its contents are essentially nongovernmental rather 
than to do with the programmes and resources of governments. Those whose 
stories are told here can however no more Ignore the power and will of govern- 
ments than can an International body ill<e ICAE If It Is to achieve the results It iool<s 
for. Nor can aduit educators In general. One theme of this volume, therefore, Is the 
modes of operation, and cooperation, which voluntary grassroots movements 
employ In their dealings with governments. Who sups with whom how often, and 
with how long a spoon? The Issue, salient for ICAE worl<lng with governments and 
with IQOs Wke Unesco, precisely reappears at the most local lovel of these micro- 
studies, as does the fact and factor of internationalism Itself. 



Six of the seven accounts which follow are from Africa and South Asia: what is com- 
monly called the underdeveloped or developing but now perhaps more frequently 
the Third World. The seventh account, first In published order. Is from the »»thlrd 
world within the first world**. It tells the depressing story of the failure of a health 
education programme for a community of biacl< Australians. »Underdeveloped«<, 
and even the more hopef jl *»deveioplng country«(, has fallen Into disfavour because 
of the implication t.iat there Is a natural and necessary path of progress f'om the lot 
of the impoverished Third World to the full or fuller development of the Industrialis- 
ed nations. The latter In turn have come to be described, with pointed Irony, as 
over- developed, making the point that there Is no attractive model or happy resting 
place to which poor nations can iool< and aspire. 



A Note on Terms 

»Third World- served for a while as convenient shorthand. In Intent It contrasts the 
poor, relatively unindustrialised, countries with the richer, mixed economy and 
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socialist, generally industrialised, blocs which dominate the world economically, 
militarily and there-fore also politically. This collective term 'or the nations of Africa, 
Asia, thtf Caribbean, Latin America and the Svuth Pacific, has In turn been criticis- 
ed for Its misleading connotations. It is misleading in respect of large and powerful, 
sometimes heavily Industrialised, nations like Brazil, India and Nigeria, which yet 
indisputably suffer that syndrome of disadvantages to do with poverty, deprivation, 
disease, etc. which -Third World- connotes. It falls to discriminate between coun* 
tries in these major regions, although aggregations like -Fourth World" and »NICs« 
(newly industrialised countries) seek to make such distinctions. Perhaps the 
simplest and strongest ground for objection is akin to that for extirpating sexist and 
racist terms and speech-forms: that it Induces superior, and possibly also deter- 
minlst, attitudes and thought patterns, which militate against genuirw interna- 
tionalism and beneficial change alike. 

Recently, especially perhaps following the dissemination of the Brandt report*, 
•the South" has acquired wider currency to refer to the poor countries and regions 
in question. This is alternatively contrasted with -the North*, meaning the older in- 
dustrialised world, or -the West«, to refer more specifically to those countries and 
traditions from within which this book Is composed. This Is a something of an af- 
front to geography, since Australia, the Southland, is for this purpose a part of the 
North and the West. In this book, none the less, the Soul . and the West are used 
henceforth as shorthand, it being understood that each of the studies presented 
here is drawn from the South with the exception of the Aboriginal Australian. The 
concluding chapter, like this introduction, is however indirectly an eighth case 
study — of adult education and development in one post- industrial society of the 
West and North, Britain. This too is thus a contribution to South-North interna- 
tionalism in adult education. 



Adult Education at the End of the Eighties 
»The Challenges of the 19908« 

Leirman and Kulich's Adult Education and the Challenges of the 1990s, published 
by Croom Helm in 1987, exemplifies the world view of socially committed adult 
education. Similar views, and a similar sense of priorities and urgency, inform the 
activities for instance of iCAE and of the International League for Social Commit- 
ment in Adult Education, referred to above. The 1986 international conference 
which produced this Croom Helm volume defined the challenges, in its title, as 
Peace, Development, Employment, Environment, and Tfechnoiogy. Leirman's 
opening chapter contrasts the -golden sixties* with the -iron eighties*. He writes of 
the -political and economic Shockwaves of the late sixties and the early seventies* 
(p.7), and refers to the Club of Rome's The Limits to Growth, published In 1972. The 
19808 are characterised by -multiple crisis, new social movements and the debate 
over alternatives* {p.11). Leirman asks -how the world and its several regions are to 
reach the goal of human and ecoiogicai equilibrium?*, and notes, following Qurr 
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(1985), that China has achieved a commitment to material equality and frugality, 
based on national planning and strong political control (pp.1S< 16). The specific 
cha' 3nge$ addressed by different contributors to the volume consider problems 
implied in the conference title: global economic interdependence; labour and 
employment questi ons; the relations between the environment, the welfare of 
society and the economy: crises threatening the ecosystem; the absence of peace 
and the threats of war and violence; the need for intercultural understanding, or 
multlcuituralism; and trie Issues of development and North*South relations 
highlighted earlier with the publication of the Brandt report. North'^South; a Pro- 
gramme fOr Survival, in 1980. 

Other sources of commentary and analysis present slightly different emphases, 
but the ingredients in the mixture comprising the )»world problematique« are much 
the same. Interpretation varies too along a simple optimist-pessimist continuum. 
The role and impact of modern technology, especially communications 
technology, in particular tends to divide bullish modernists from doubters who may 
appear, or be labelled, Luddite. The debate about the implications of new 
technology for future employment levels well illustrates the rather crude polarise- 
tlon between »»optlmists« and *»pessimists« into which debate about the future can 
degenerate. 

For those in adult education there is, and no doubt always will be. another con- 
tinuum, or perhaps more commonly another dichotomy. This is between those fbr 
whom their work and Its priorities derive from some perception and analysis of tl * 
state of society, its major needs and concerns, and those who find, and seek, no 
direct and practical connection. We might call this the difference between the 
political and the apolitical, although the fbrmer does not necessarily take the form 
of political party affiliation and conventional political action. Being in this sense 
political does not necessarily preclude *»professlonal- technical^ work In adult 
education. Boshier's 1980 Tbwards a Learning Society for instance, from the pen of 
a leading participation research empiricist, concluded with an analysis of the 
nature of post^lndustrial society which considers precisely the global and broadly 
ecological issues alluded to above, and relates these to future purposes of adult 
education. Boshier suggests a probable shift from the »»radical learner* 
centredness« characterising contemporary adult education, a »»luxury of af- 
fluence«, towards ' :>iCial purposes of adult education. »the needs of collec- 
tivities« (pp.216«2t^} "eturn later to the question of »learner-centredness«. the 
luxury of Individualism. It M\ however quickly be clear to the reader of this volume 
that, while learner^cent/edness may be a common methodological concern, 
parading usually under the banner of participation, it is social, or collective, 
priorities which inform the purposes of those whose work is described here. 



Prom a Britisli Perepective 

Boshier's 1980 study concludes with several scenarios for the future. The last of 
these, dated 1990. Is essentially optimistic at least In the professional sense: the 
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VIce-Chancellor of Sydney University is a former Director of Cc^ tinuing EduoationI 
In the main, British adult education perhaps displays more pessimism than hope. If 
so. the reason may lie in the particular combination of contemporary British public 
affairs and the distinctive features of the British tradition of adult education which 
are peculiarly ilhattuned to the *»iron eighties*. The prevailing political theory is that 
of the »»New Right«<. It is firmly entrenched in office, and there appears to be no pro* 
spect of a credible Opposition talcing political power in the foreseeable future 
British economic recovery and enhanced economic competitiveness in the inter** 
national arena are the main policy priorities. They are sought by means of policies 
designed to relocate owners^lp and initiative in the private sector. Strong central 
leadership and interference notwithstanding, this implies dismantling much of the 
apparatus of State fdr managing the economy and the welfare of society, and 
specifically of the arrangements for the collectivity Icnown as the Welfare State. The 
l<eywords are privatisation and enterprise. 

The ecologically and socially concerned in Britain, those who belong broadiy to the 
liberal tradition, perceive the emergence through the eighties of a selfish, uncar- 
ing, and increasingly unequal society. The yuppie is a symbol of the decade 
Europe's largest multicultural event, the Netting Hill Carnival in London, is meeting 
embourgeoisement. Placards protest the arrival of the yuppies in Netting Hill. 
Privatised prosperity threatens the conviviality of the carnival. More generally. 
»»self'*help«t and *»community care« are seen as reducing public caring for the needy 
under a guise of restoring sturdy self-reliance. Britain's reluctance to impose con- 
trols on industry, and on automobiles, to protect the environment, is a source of em- 
barrassment in the context of European Community cooperation. Job creation and 
training schemes are perceived cynically ana with distrust, in a context of widening 
disparities in incomes and in wealth. A new social phenomenon is being named 
the underclass, those who do not participate in the rising prosperity of the horne^ 
and share-owning classes. 

Britain may manifest the swing to the Right in politics more marl<edly than other 
countries in the West because it has had to make the most traumatic adjustments 
towards accepting Its new post-colonial and post*industrial status, its international 
(and British Commonwealth) identity, apropos aid and development in the South, 
and apartheid in South Africa, is no less embarrassing to those of liberal persua- 
sion than is its record in environmental issues, and increasingly perhaps now in 
social matters such as labour law, within the European community. The Prime 
Minister's response has been to \ook to private charity as the responsible means to 
help the needy a combination of public irresponsibility and an appeal to pater- 
nalism which leaves her critics speechless. Along with this goes an assertion of 
what among development economists has been called At\ck\e down theory^. The 
argument is that until the nation is economically strong and prosperous it cannot 
afford to alleviate the misery of the poor Redistribution implies a general economic 
deterioration, so that all become progressively poorer, in a strong and wealthy na- 
tion the poorer too will eventually gain. 
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Neither charity nor trickle-down have workod generally In the poor coumrles of the 
world, and British liberals look in vain for evidence that they work for the poor of Bri- 
tain. Rather they see an Increaslngty divided society: between the employed and 
the unemployed; between the inner cities and the suburbs and shires; between the 
North and the South within Britain and abroad. The exercise of the power of the 
State, even while its machinery and functions are being reduced, appears quite 
overtly to be in the interests of those who are prospering from Its policies. The poll 
tax, the sale of council houses, changes wrought by the 1988 Education Act, as 
well as confrontation with the unions and the use of the police and other more 
direct expressions of power: each of these points to the Intransigence of power, and 
the crucial Importance of political will. Forty years on from the creation of the 
Welfare State, twenty years on from the optimistic and hedonistic sixties, Leirman's 
»iron eightles«t are more familiar to British liberals even than to their counterparts 
elsewhere In the West. In the South fortunes have varied from country to country, 
but for the poor majority the sixties as a decade would have seemed none too 
golden and the eighties not perhaps obviously worse. 

Charity and trlckle«down look as shallow a delusion In the West as In the South. 
Political will, the power of the State, the alliance of dominant Interest groups with 
this power: these are the more overt realities in Britain now. as they have been ob- 
vious In the South throughout these post-War years. The British post-War political 
consensus. It is often asserted. Is now dead. 



The Liberal Dilemma and Crisis 

These global Issues and problems, and their sharp and particular manifestation In 
Britain, pose a problem for the liberal tradition. At one level this Is manifested In the 
disappearance of a distinct Liberal Party Itself. At another It appears as the choice 
facing every group of social activists, whether for the Republican cause In Northern 
Ireland; for the protection of air. water and land from the pollutants of Industry; for a 
land free of nuclear weapons; or for the rights and opportunities of blacks In the In* 
ner cities. In the liberal tradition the only cause over which adult educators may 
legitimately take to the streets and protest Is the cause of adult education Itself 
for education as a good, or an end. In Itself. Adult educators as citizens may Join 
Greenpeace, camp at Qreenham Common, protest with the blacks of Brixton, even 
perhaps support the IRA. According to the tenets of the liberal tradition, however, 
adult education must not subserve other ends: It Implies »free. open-ended and 
critical analysis, observing the most rigorous methodological and democratic prac- 
tices, with the aim of enabling adult students to find their own way to their own con- 
elusions* «l^ 

The comparative study of university adult education In England and the USA by 
l^ylor et.al. which this passage Introduces Is but one example of the way socially 
committed adult educators In the West have sought to rescue and redefine a social- 
ly purposive liberal tradition. At the beginning of the decade Jane Thompson's 
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edited volume >4cfu/f Education for a Change included several direct assaults on in- 
dividualism, and imputed unwitting conservatism, which this tradition represented. 
Three years later the University of Leeds put together Cromble's and Harries-Jen- 
klns' two essays on the future of British university adult education under the title 
The Demise of the Liberal Ttadltlon, following It In 1988 with Mcllroy and Spencer's 
University MuH Education In Crisis, 

It Is unsurprising that much of this analysis of the crisis of liberal adult education 
emanates from and concentrates upon universities. Traditionally opportunities and 
responsibility for reflective analysis have resided here. University adult educators 
have tended to articulate and speak for a broader adult education movement, even 
while the majority of workers In the field may always have been busy and unreflec- 
ting practitioners. The problem is that with this has gone a preoccupation with the 
forms of provision within a small and rather isolated pocket of university work, and 
also of adult education work. Discussion has been about the length of courses, the 
mix of subjects, and the social intake to programmes, with little reference to the na- 
tional and global events which led Leirman to write of the »»iron eighties*. Writers In 
the very special environments of extramural departments have thUs tended in their 
professional adult educator lives to exclude from discussion both the crises con- 
fronting humankind, the predicament of the univensities themselves, and the 
changes affecting the larger mass of adult education that takes place in other In- 
stitutions and under other auspices. 

Nor is the problem easily resolved by a broadening of perspective, whereby those 
in the scholarly and liberal tradition turn more attention, say, to the efldrts of their 
colleagues in community and further education. The post-War liberal and social 
democratic consensus is clearly at an end. Commitment in the spirit of Voltaire to 
respecting all points of view may not in such circumstances be enough. At issue is 
not Just more equitable access to the universities for working class students, for ex* 
ample, but the role of the universities themselves. The initiative of Government via 
what was the Manpower Services and then the Training Commission before its 
abolition, to inject »*enterprise« into the curriculum of every student In higher educa- 
tion, Illustrates this. If »»enterprise« is an inadequate and misdirected programme 
for national well-being in a global village, then liberal adult education too Is inade- 
quale as a response. A natural response to such a diagnosis In Britain would be to 
recreate an adult education movement through explicit partnership with other 
social movements: movements perhaps of minority ethnic groups, of women, 
peace and ecological groups. 

Such a move would be overtly partisan, although it might be partly masked by 
arguments about equity for economic efficiency: the waste of talent for economic 
growth that goes with under- educating women and blacks, for example. It would 
rapidly expose the special pleading which tends to characterise defence of the 
liberal tradition as socially committed, radical and purposeful, yet concerned only 
with open'^ended critical Inquiry. 
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The adult education projects descrlt)ed In this book display none of the hang«ups 
about extrinsic ends which have perplexed the Intellectual tradition (rather than 
adult education worl^ on the ground) in Britain. The stories which follow here are ex« 
pllcit about the values and purposes for which people work: %he reduction of pover- 
ty, increase in economic Independence and earning power, better health and lower 
infant mortality, reduced bullying and exploitation by landlords, moneylenders, 
police and bureaucrats. 

In the South liberation appears as an alternative to liberalism. Liberation means 
mobilising people's wills, energies and purposes, often through a process combln** 
ing direct material payoffs with conscientlsation. Awareness Is raised In a way 
which empowers the learner to challenge and sometl mes redistribute power. Often 
the learner Is a group or community rather than an individual. The stories In this 
book are introduced with reference to the British adult education tradition, In the 
belief that Britain, with its historic colonial ties with the countries concerned, has 
much to learn from the South as here represented. Insofar as the liberal tradition 
permeates adult education In other countries of the West the same will be true. This 
tradition has proved especially influential In British thought. The lessons from 
these local level, grassroots, *»mlcrO'projects« may none the less have meaning 
more generally In the West. 



»National Development Strategies^: a Brief Review 

The earlier companion volume to this book described six large* scale governmen* 
tal programmes of adult education In the South, and the nongovernmental Sar- 
vodaya Shramadana of Sri Lanka. Brazil's functional literacy programme, 
MOBRAL, succeeded in bringing literacy to many of the poorest In that country. It 
has since been disbanded, without regret on the part of those committed to social 
progress In Brazil, while the effects of uneven development, dispossession of land, 
harrassment, pauperisation and even murder continue to oppress the weak. The 
government programme In Kenya was also mainly concerned with literacy. 
Although It fell well short of Its overall targets and timetable It was notlcably sue- 
cessful In reaching women: so much so that this ^lop-sided** development was 
seen as a problemi (Duke, 1985, p.65) 

The saddest tale In that volume was of the Indian Adult Education Programme In 
Tamil Nadu. There a balanced programme of functional literacy Intended also to 
create social awareness among the poor to help bring about social and cultural 
change came to be limited to literacy and functional skill acquisition. Consclentlsa- 
tion was quietly abandoned as too risky by officials away from the more committed, 
and possibly less vulnerable, federal centre. In Nicaragua, by contrast, political 
and popular will closely coincided In the triumphant days of Sandlnlsta victory, and 
a centrally orchestrated but popularly driven Literacy Crusade was a remarkable 
success. Since the early eighties, however, the realities of power have continued to 
assert themselves. The socialist, complex and cumbersome Indian State has con- 
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tinued to peg away at adult education as one means to cultural, economic and 
social development. The Sandinlsta in Nicaragua have been bled, beleaguered, 
and partly diverted from social development ends by the geopolitical concerns ot 
their powerful conservative neighbour to the North. 

In Chile, the Educational Operative Units described by Gajardo which flourished 
under Allende, were virtually suppressed by Pinochet. Subsequently different 
manifestations of popular education there as elsewhere in South America have 
allowed the spirit of Freire to live on through new forms (the offspring sometimes 
disowning the father of conscientlsation). In 1988 there apoear to be signs of eas<* 
Ing In a repressive regime which may allow a sceptical exiled opposition to 
strengthen the movement for social and political reform. Without a change of 
regime, however. State adult education is unlikely to be even . ,^ modest force for 
reform which it has been in India. In the Republic of Korea Saemaul Education pro* 
vided a special case of controlled and quite authoritarian reform from above. Na- 
tional unity and anti-communism were wedded together with efforts to accelerate 
rural development and extend the »*economlc mlracle^i to the whole population. 
Possibly the tight control exercised by the South Korean Government effectively 
limited the reach of Saemaul Education. Certainly It did not ^^trlcl^lc down*, to the 
most needy. Here as In the other non-revolutionary situations described, a large- 
scale government-led adult education programme was unable to effect significant 
change, which Is Inherently destabilising, although modest gains could be spread 
quite widely. 

If wide reach but modest effect characterised most of the large-scale government- 
led programmes described In National Development Strategies, some other fin- 
dings bear repeating as a prelude to the small-scale, non-governmental stories 
which follow. Several drew explicitly for strength or direction upon the interna- 
tionalism of adult education described above, especially the ilffeiong learning con- 
cepts promoted Inter alia by Unesco. The voluntary movement, Sarvodaya, In Sri 
Lanka, recovered from the crisis of terminated government support and came to re- 
ly Instead on overseas funds. We will see the role of both international ideas and In- 
ternational aid In the lives of the small and vulnerable programmes described 
below — and the reservations at times expressed too about such reliance. 

The spectrum of change from cautiously reformist to revolutlonary-transfbrmatlon- 
al Is reflected among non-governmental programmes, but with the weight, predic- 
tably, towards the latter end. The large-scale studies imply some loss of energy and 
resources In bureaucratic systems, as well as very good value for money. The pro- 
jects in this second volume are by their nature harder to cost accurately. They sug- 
gest even better value for money, especially because they mobilise so much un- 
paid and underpaid committed and volunteered effort. On the other hand the first 
volume makes clear that >»governm6nt programmes and agencies of the right 
through to the far left are often able to mobilise quite massive community 
resources, especially the unpaid time and efforts of various kinds of volunteers**. 
(pp.222-223) Voluntary effort Is by no means a monopoly of the non-governmental 
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sector, although the quality of commitment a id work may be generally supe- 
rior. 



Other themes from the first volume which recur here include the different strategies 
for training workers and extending the scope of provision. The Nioaraguan 
Crusade adopted a >»cascade4< approach. In this second volume induction into par* 
ticuiar values, or selection of those with a shared oommitment, features large in 
several stories. >»Participation« is highly valued in many of the government pro* 
grammes, albeit at times more honoured in the breach. Active participation, if only 
as a method to secure motivation and commitment, appears frequently too in this 
volume, but with the additional edge that most of the workers here looked for 
greater participation of the excluded poor in society generally. For this, participa- 
tion in the class or learning group was a necessary, or essential, preparation. ^^Con- 
gruence«< too, between precept and practice, is a common concern in several ex* 
amples within each set of studies. 

The earlier volume made reference to »»a remaking of the middle classes«<. It went 
on to suggest that >»perception of and respect for indigenous knowledge appears a 
litmus test for the potency of adult education for development«.(p.230) In right-wing 
Korea, Marxist Nicaragua and Buddhist Sri Lanka alike there was displayed a con- 
cern and respect for indigenous skills and culture, and an awareness that the mid- 
dle classes could learn from these, but stood In danger of destroying them. In their 
desire to help. Introduce Innovation, and Improve living conditions from outside the 
local community. The paradox. Inherent in the work of Paulo Freire, about middle 
class Intervention as catalyst and change agent, is manifest in several of the 
studies In this volume. It Is Instructive to compare the ways this issue is recognised , 
addressed and handled, in the different local-level studies; and to compare these, 
also, with those examples In the first set of studies where the question is specifical- 
ly addressed. 

Different reviewers of National Development Strategies took up different aspects of 
that volume. Most naturally paid attention to the central themes of the relationship 
between adult education and poverty; and to the central conclusions about the 
limits to what adult education alone could achieve, the importance of the political 
and other context, and of political will, and the need to relate adult education to 
other development efforts and programmes rather than treat It in a sectoral man- 
ner.(6) One reviewer, writing In the South, called attention to the role of international 
links which could have been made more explicit In some of the accounts, especial- 
ly the Influence of International conferences. (Muchena, 1987, p.80). More general- 
ly, if less explicitly, the reviews look up the theme with which this introduction 
began: the role of Internatlonalisnn, and the potential, or limitations, of trans- 
national, especially South-North or North-South, learning. 

Thus Alexander Implies a lesson for adult education In the West in calling attention 
to »the importance of shared egalitarian values and purposes and the need for 
educators to engage in sound political and economic analysis rather than decline 
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into timid addiction to fifth-rate and discredited 'behavioural objectives', 'basic 
needs* and neutral 'sidlls training' approaches** (Alexander, 198o, 348). Pearson, 
by contrast, writing In Australia In a comparative review of four books about adult 
education, found a preoccupation with concern with Individuals versus the 
transformation of the whole society puzzling, since Mhese themes appear to ad* 
dress the concerns of western adult educators** rather than be of great moment to 
third world development. Calling for consideration of the Issue of education and 
social control (an Issue clearly addressed for example by Jane Thompson (ed.) In 
1980 ari again In her 1983 study), Pearson also cites Marriott's Backstairs to a 
Degree on the perpetuation of ^^disinterested** studies in the university extension 
movement, to this day — an aspect touched above in reference to the »»llberal 
dilemma** (Pearson. 1987. pp.206-207). Margot Pearson's comments have con- 
siderable force In relation to what she calls third world development. In 1980 
Boshier had referred to this Individualism as a luxury of affluence which even the 
North might endure little longer; Fordham cites his VIce-Chancellor tallying of 
*»treats** for the already well educated (Fordham,198 . p.8). 

However, internationalism Is one theme of this book, as of reviews of Its earlier com- 
panion. This being the case, and International Influences being what they now are, 
we cannot put aside the collectlvlstHndlviduallst tension as Irrelevant, even to the 
South . Some support Is provided to the view that the North, or West, can learn from 
such studies of the South (Including confronting the tensions of liberalism and of 
highly valued Individualism) by other reviews which turn to this question. Whitton, 
writing also in Australia but from an Ethnic Affairs perspective, finds lessons which 
are »»valld anywhere In the world**, Third World but also for working class. non- 
English speaking background and Aboriginal Australians. The success stories nar- 
rated, he concludes »can teach us much about our own national priorities**. (Whit- 
ton, 1987,49-50) 

Finally, two British reviews coincide In their attention to one particular point of com- 
parison, and of challenge for those working In the easier circumstances of coun- 
tries like Britain. This concerns the attitude of adult educators to the power of the 
State, of those »»who might prefer the purity and marglnality of working 'outside the 
system' to the tensions and compromises which accompany working from wlthln«. 
Fisher reflects on the various government-funded national initiatives over which 
British adult educators frequently agonise (such as taking money from the Man- 
power Services Commission). Fordham Is clear: In the West we are too concerned 
with Individual growth and Individual interests to want to stress the collective and 
especially the broadly political aims of many of the world's adult education 
movements; »»adult education in the West must now re-learn some of its social pur- 
poses from the South.** (Fordham, 1986, pp.21, 20) 

Grassroots Approaches in the South 

The accounts of adult education projects In Africa. Asia and Aboriginal Australia 
which follow have more than curiosity value, therefore, for adult educators In Britain 
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and elsewhere in the West. Direct transplantation would be unlikely to work: from 
South to North any more than It has been successful with the Introduction of ex* 
otica from North to South throughout the colonial and post-colonlal periods. Even 
between economically and culturally similar societies, introducing models from 
other countries can be hazardous. On the other hand i.itelligent analysis, ex- 
trapolation and comparison can lead to healthy emulation on a selective, 
piecemeal, basis, and to less specific reorientation and reinvigoratlon of effort and 
sense of movement. Within the Asian region, for example, many of the exchanges 
among small groups of countries fostered by the Asian and Pacific Regional Office 
of Unesco in Bangkok have surely yielded specific, not always easily demonstrate 
ed, but valuable, results. 

The seven studies are ordered approximately along a spectrum from the least to 
the most overtly political, and radical, in flavour and intent. All are local and small in 
scale, compared with the programmes described in the earlier volume. Although 
they range from the mainly technical to the transformational, they share to a sur- 
prising extent a common view of the world, of desirable values, and even of the role 
of adult education. All were drafted by active workers participant researchers for 
the duration of this particular effort. The first ^' a sad tale with considerable in- 
tegrity. The second is much more cheerful, sure might say almost too optimistic, 
while later accounts convey more or less forcefully the weight of oppression, the 
struggle for modest gains, the threat of harrassment if not of annihilation, which 
hang over activists working for real change through some form of adult education. 

The Women's Network has been one of the most prominent and successful, and 
one of the most committed to change, of the ICAE*s various networks and pro- 
gramme areas. The first four of these seven studies were prepared by women, and 
the fifth by a husband*wife team. Similarly, women feature almost exclusively as 
the intended learners in the first several studies and prominently too in the others. 
Women, it has been said, hold up more than half the sky. In the South they fre- 
quently carry a >»double burden«<: managing the household. Including fetching and 
carrying water, firewood etc., often including growing crops or tending animals for 
partial self-sufficiency, with additional or sideline activities calculated to bring in a 
little cash Income. In some cases the generation of cash income may enhance 
their standing and thereby reduce grotesque gender inequalities, as IHaque for ex- 
ample makes explicit in the Bandladeshi study in chapter seven. The reader might 
ask, in particular, herself, at what price women must earn their status and relative 
independence in these circumstances — as indeed in the new era of »»putting out«< 
or home work which has spread, mainly among poor women, in the North. 

After women, and obviously closely related, a second common theme through 
several studies is preventive health education. Three of the studies describe health 
education programmes as such, while health features among the ^afunctional ob^ 
jectlves«( of others. Note however the non-exclusiveness that characterises these 
accounts. A clear and common theme is the inter- connectedness of life and learn- 
ing, the artificiality of the divisions into which so frequently governmental program- 
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mes are segmented. Haque most explicitly tells how a fbcussed health programme 
spilled out into all areas of the life of poor villagers, but the same tendency may be 
discerned again and again. Literacy appears frequently as one Item in the 
educative menu, but it does not tend to dominate as was the case with the larger- 
scale government programmes. Nor, with the exception of the Aboriginal story in 
chapter two, does lack of motivation appear a$ a major problem, although pro- 
blems there certainly are of resources, of staying power, sometimes of violent 
reaction to the threat of change on the part of powerful interests. 

An intriguing and important common theme alluded to earlier is the place of middle 
class leadership; or, to put it a slightly different way, of non-indigenous leadership 
— the white nurse in Alice Sprirjs from down south; the radical activist from 
Madras out in the border villages of Tamilnadu and Andra Pradesh; the educated 
doctor from Dhaka discomfited by the austerity and communality of 
Qonoshasthaya Kendra. They faced a common problem of learning to understand, 
live and work with the poor — learning how to empower them rather than further to 
disable them; how not to create merely temporary gain at the cost of a new, continu- 
ing, dependency. This led naturally into a common strategic consideration: how to 
replicate, or multiply, these intense, often highly successful, local efforts. Sugir- 
tharaj pays particular attention to this in chapter eight. Stacy, by contrast, considers 
some of the problems of even a very small Institute become slightly larger. Here 
one can discern or deduce possible indirect, even national, gains from the ex- 
perience, but in itself the project reached a dead end. 

Finally, to state what is self-evident yet perhaps easily overlooked, none of these 
committed adult educators shows any sign of anguish about the proper means, 
ends or limits of education, about where *»education«( should end before »»action« 
begins. Outcomes are suggested, and measured, long- and short-term, in less and 
more tangible areas. They are identified in terms of material gains as well as the 
probable delayed benefits of a more educated — that is to say confident, enabled, 
and activated — community. All whose work is described in this book however ap- 
pear too busy to agonise over the liberal dilemma: a dilemma which in Britain has 
commonly resulted in paralysis. 



Notes 

1. See for Instance Taylor 6t.al.. 1985. on the Untied States and England. 

2. See for example the IntemationalJournal of Lifelong Education, launched in 1982. and the 
Croom Helm Series in International Adult Education started In the mid-SOs. 

3. See the paper prepared by Duke on >»Studies in Commonit for the Unesco international 
meeting In Lille. June 1966. 

4. Brandt Commission, 1980, North^South: A Programme for Survival. 

5. FromtheintroductionbyJoCamplingto%loret.al., 1985. 

6. Alexander, 1965, Christensen, 1986, Fisher, 1985, Fordham. 1986. f\1uchena, 1987. Pear- 
son. 1987. Whitton, 1987. 
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White Health for Black Australians — 
a Cautionary Tale 

Introduction 

Uniquely among the fourteen case studies In these two volumes, this one comes 
not from Africa, Asia or Latin America, the regions normally the focus of »develop- 
ment« studies, and known, controversially, as the »»developlng world*, the *Thlrd 
World-, or ^\he South*!, instead It Is from the »»fourth World* within that wealthy 
southland, Australia. It concerns Aboriginal peoples, a few of the many Indigenous 
groups in Australia as in other wealthy countries who, in their cultural deprivation 
as well as their socio-economic plight, may be Judged even more alienated and 
dispossessed than the poor of the poorest nations. Not that cultural oppression 
and dispossession are a monopoly of industrialised nations; for there are few 
societies In which ethnic and cultural oppression, often of Indigenous minorities. Is 
absent. 

Like other studies In this volume, this Is a microcosm: a small, Church-backed, 
non-governmental organisation, and a programme touching barely 150 members 
of communities themselves a mere two thousand strong. It Is however a microcosm 
rich In learning, a wry and regretful story but one as Important as It may be bitterly 
unpalateable. Ironically it coincides closely with the initially optimistic, radical- 
egalitarian, >»Whitlam years« In which a Labor Government committed to equity 
replaced a twenty- two year old conservative administration and addressed many 
social concerns, none more vigorously than the plight of the Aborigines. The case 
study makes passing reference to these changes, to the new policy commitment to 
self-determination and the attempt to turn white superintendents on Aboriginal 
reserves into community advisers. This apart the study Is markedly apolitical, 
poilticaiiy charged though Aboriginal affairs were at that time; Alice Springs, loca- 
tion of the study, was a main centre for the racist *»rights for whites^ backlash 
against the Aboriginal policies of the Whltiam Administration. The economic pro- 
blems which have beset most countries since the mid-seventies have fed the 
backlash. If less dramatic, the charge of throwing money at the problem« 
perpetuates a prejudicial and victim- blaming attitude towards Aborigines — a 
phrase, and an attitude, echoed for. instance In respect of Britain's deprived Inner 
cities. 

The study touches upon the almost inevitable >»micro*polltlcs«« of the Institute. In- 
dicating the important role of individuals in this as in larger settings. More striking is 
the extent to which segmentation — looking after one's own programmes — Is in 
evidence even In so small an organisation. This Is a theme echoed, but in more 
positive key. In the second study In this volume. 
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Most striking however is the portrayal of a thoroughly well- disposed, aright- 
mlnded« project as culturally llUattuned to its clientele and almost, for all the evi- 
dent goodwill and sensitivity which Informed Its conception and development, neo- 
coioniai. Sandra Sacy shows how all the right ideas were built Into the approach — 
in terms of styles and methods of worldng, location and setting, choice of language, 
selection of participants, and so forth. Yet, in retrospect, the evaluation revealed an 
ImposltO'^ of assumptions that meant the project was, by Its own criteria, quite un- 
successfji. It was new for Its time and country, and there may well have been In** 
direct gains, at least in the learning of white adult educators and others worl^lng 
with blacl<, and other minority, communities and groups. The teaching employed 
what are called Socratic methods, and then Incorporated some of the approaches 
and Influences of Paulo Freire, whose translated writing was just then beginning to 
penetrate the Engllsh-spealiing world. To recognise the dep^h of a cultural chasm 
such as was found here is the first step, if not to bridging It, then at least to not drag- 
ging into It those on the far side whom adult education Is Intended to help. 



Summary 

Pitjantjatjara people are tradltlonaily oriented Aborigines living in the desert coun* 
try of central Australia. Groups of up to four hundred dwell In village-type set* 
tiements or camps. There Is a high incidence of Infant mortality and morbidity caus** 
ed by respiratory Infection and diarrhoea complicated by malnutrition. 

A health education was introduced by the institute for Aboriginal Development In 
Alice Springs In 1971. It aimed to lower the Incidence of disease among children by 
teaching their parents the basic principles of nutrition and hygiene, and encourag- 
ing them to find ways to apply these principles to their village or camp situations. 
Aborigines who Indicated a wish to participate came to Alice Springs for a three 
week residential course. Courses were also held In the bush, teaching was In the 
vernacular. A formal evaluation of the programme showed that those who had par- 
ticipated In the course could repeat accurately the facts taught, and perform ap- 
proprlate tasks. There was however no indication that this knowledge was applied 
to their dally life. An attempt was made to discover why, despite apparently ade- 
quate communication, motivation and education, desired changes In behaviour 
did not occur. The health educator questioned the unwritten assumption on which 
the programme was based: that pe^le would want to prevent Illness, as defined by 
the western medical tradition, and deaths, Islmong their children, it was found that 
this assumption was part of a world view not shared by these Aboriginal people, 
l^adltionally oriented Aborigines do not view health as an alienable human right. 
They accept a high level of infant mortality and morbidity as part of their way of life, 
and were not motivated to lower the incidence of disease In their society. They 
chose to participate In the health education programme because they saw It as an 
opportunity to interact and establish relationships with other Australians. Relation- 
ships were an end in themselves. This Is quite different from the view of the health 
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educator who sees the establishment of relationships as a necessary step In 
achieving his or her goal of Improved health. 



The General Context 

The Aboriginal people of Australia were hunters and gatherers until the coming of 
white men just over two hundred years ago. There are no longer any groups of fully 
nomadic Aborigines in Australia. Ail have been influenced more or less by contact 
with western society, but some are more traditional than others. Traditionally 
oriented Aborigines live In remote parts of Australia. They have access to western 
schools, medieal services, shops and technology, but still live In family groups, 
speak their own languages, and perform the ceremonies that are part of their lives. 

This programme was proposed by white people living In Alice Springs, the town In 
central Australia. The vast areas of surrounding countryside are arid zone or 
desert, and support a sparse population. The Isolated Industries are cattle produc- 
tion, mining and tourism. In the i960s the Aboriginal people In this area lived In 
groups of between some 30 and 400 on cattle stations, missions and government 
settlements. Services were provided by various government departments and 
churches, mainly In the areas of education, health and welfare. There was no 
overall government policy and very little coordination of services. There appeared 
to be little change In the state of poverty experienced by the Aborigines and for 
some, particularly on the larger government settlements, the situation seemed to 
be getting worse. Those planning the Institute for Aboriginal Development In Alice 
Springs (hereafter the institute) felt that any improvement depended not only on 
the avalidbillty of services but on Aboriginal development, a concept missing from 
existing programmes. 

The aims of the proposed institute (May 1969) were: 

• w\o recognise the Aboriginal as a person In his own right 

• to equip him to understand and handle the pressures of rapid social change 

• to enable the Aboriginal to make his unique contribution to the growth and 
development of his own people, and 

• to fashion his place In contemporary Australian society^. 

Among the many problems encountered by Aboriginal people in this area, priority 
was given to child care, communication, and accommodation. These were chosen 
since the concWned white people felt they were areas the proposed institute could 
realistically tackle. Some of these activities had been carried out by the Uniting 
Church in Alice Springs, through its social work programme. Weekly classes in Pit- 
jantjatjara were attended by white health workers, and camping facilities provided 
on church property for Aborigines from the bush who were visiting Alice Springs. It 
was planned that the Institute would take over and extend these activities. The 
Uniting Church supported the project financially until the institute became an In* 
corporated Body and was able to receive government finance. 

2S 




A decision was talcen to concentrate Initially on health education, or child care as It 
was called in the planning stages. This was stimulated by a climate of growing anx« 
iety about Aboriginal Infant mortality and morbidity. Information about the in- 
cidence of illness and death amongst Aboriginal children, ten times greater than in 
the white population, was being disseminated throughout Australia and beyond, 
and politicians were beginning to worry. The causes were respiratory disease and 
diarrhoea complicated by malnutrition. The cyclic pattern of early Infection, 
hospital admission, discharge to the camp, reinfection and readmlsslon, was 
l^nown. The services allegedly available, which Included detection and treatment 
of disease. Immunisation programmes, Infant feeding programmes, food subsidies 
and housing development, did not prevent children from becoming s\ck and often 
dying. 

There were several Aboriginal language groups or tribes In Central Australia. The 
Pitjantjatjara, or Western Desert people, were chosen as the target population on 
the ground of being the least sophisticated and most disadvantaged. Furthermore, 
importance was placed on the vernacular and some whites immediately Involved In 
the planning process spol<e this language. 



he Institutional and Organisational Context 

The institute was an Independent f ree*standing activity controlled by a Board of 20 
directors, twelve were elected annually at a general meeting by people who had 
paid $2 to become members of the Institute. The remaining eight were nominated 
by Government Departments and the Uniting Church (four each). 

The programme was seen as complementing mrk done by other agencies, and it 
was planned to develop it In cooperation with these agencies and with the 
Aboriginal people. There was cooperation between Individuals at various levels of 
the institute and those worthing In other programmes. Several members of the 
Board of Directors were Involved with Aborigines through government or church 
programmes. Employees of the Institute cooperated In various ways with other 
white people worlclng In similar professional or geographical areas. There was 
however no formal coordination with other agencies. 

The institute had a policy of Involving Aboriginal people. At least six Board 
members were Aboriginal. Aboriginal labour was used to construct the Institute 
building and later Aboriginal people were employed in specific jobs and as appren- 
tices. Aboriginal people were consulted at all stages of the health education pro* 
gramme, and their help enlisted In the production of te^^hlng aids and In adapting 
traditional stories. As the Institute became established other programmes were 
begun (diagram 1). There was no policy to coordinate these programmes, and they 
developed as separate entitles. The Health Education programme was conducted 
by a single health educator, and planned In conjunction with a subcommittee of 
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three nominated by the Board. These people were Board members and one was 
also a member of staff. One member of the subcommittee was Aboriginal. 



Diagram 1 
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The Health Education Programme 
General approach 

The first document proposing an Institute was written in April 1969, and the Institute 
became Incorporated under the Companies Act In February 1971. The first Health 
Education course commenced May 1971 and the last was In September 1974. 
Evaluation was completed In June 1975. 

The target population was Aboriginal people of the PItjantjatjara tribe living within a 
distance of approximately 500 miles south and south-west of Alloa Springs. 
Although the PItjantjatjara communities were geographically Isolated, the people 
moved freely and frequently between them. Individuals and families would visit for 
ceremonial or personal reasons. Groups of Aboriginal people from these com- 
munities came to Alice Springs for a three week residential course. Six to eight 
adults and several children attended each course, and groups came from nine of 
the ten PItjantjatjara communities In the area. Courses were conducted with more 
than one group of people from each community during the four years the pro- 
gramme was operating. 

The general approach of the Institute's Health Education programme was quite dif- 
ferent from that of any other programmes for Aboriginal people at that time. In 
previous programmes educators tried to Impose western Ideas on Aboriginal peo- 
ple In a didactic way. The Institute planned to use the socratic, or two-way, method 
of teaching. This assumed that Aboriginal people already possessed Information, 
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feelings, interests and beliefs which profoundly Influenced the learning process 
and must be taken Into account before they could be modified. The Institute's 
Health Education programme was developed In consultation with Aboriginal peo- 
pie and the educator was encouraged to learn from them. 

The most significant thing about the overall planning of the Institute was that It 
sought to be flexible. It was recognised that as the Europeans learned from the 
Aboriginal people the programme would need to change. The programme had for* 
mal and non-formal aspects. Through the course of Hessons«< information was ex* 
changed and ideas discussed. The Informal part occurred during the continuing 
Interaction of the hea|||)jBducator and the group members, while the group was 
residing at the Instltuteand when the health educator visited the Aboriginal com- 
munities. 

Each formal course was planned after evaluation of the previous one. An overall 
course plan was written, and a teaching plan then developed for each lesson or 
discussion. Information gained from wider sources, such as changes in govern- 
ment policy, and discussions with Aboriginal and European specialists» were taken 
Into aocount in planning. On two occasions anthropologists worked with the health 
educator for four weeks, planning a new approach to the teaching of the pro* 
gramme and later an evaluation of the whole programme. Changes also occurred 
In the informal aspects of the programme as those at the Institute sought to under- 
stand and accommodate the Aboriginal point of view, for instance over payment for 
the course. 

Before the programme there was discussion and planning about how to evaluate it. 
Forms were devised using the accepted World Health Organisation indices of in* 
fant mortality and morbidity on which data could be recorded. Information collected 
in this way was eventually used In connection with government health records. It 
was planned to have control groups from communities which were not exposed to 
the programme, with which statistical information could be compared. It was also 
planned to observe any changes in behaviour that occurred after groups had par- 
ticipated In the programme. 



Approaching Aboriginal Communities 

The guidelines for who was to participate were worked out in consultation with the 
Aborigines involved. It was felt Important that only those communities which ex- 
presse'd a desire to participate In the programme should do so. If such a desire was 
expressed then members of the community chose who was to attend the course. 
The health educator and others associated with the Institute, such as a Board 
member, visited each community and discussed the health education programme 
with them. Discussions focussed on changes that had occurred since the coming 
of the white man. Initially posters were developed to illustrate the difference bet* 
ween Infant mortality and mobldlty In the Aboriginal and white populations. The 
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Aboriginal people appeared interested in the pictures of malnourished and 
»»healthy« children, and in the curved lines of weight/age graphs. However, it was 
learned that they did not relate these to infant mortality and morbidity, and the 
charts were not used after the first year. 

The way of approaching each community varied for instance according to its 
organisation (some had village councils which were seen by white people as 
representing Aborigines); the gender of the negotiator (a male was more likely to 
meet first with groups of senior men and a female with groups of senior women); 
and tne relationship the person from the Institute had with members of the com- 
munity (they may have had previous contact with one family group). 



Course Content 

The subject matter was health education, but its definition changed during the 
course of the programme. Initially health was seen as the absence of disease, and 
education was seen as ^providing instruction relating to improved child care in 
poor socio- economic environments*. The high incidence of disease, especially 
among Aboriginal children, was seen as related to poor hygiene practices and 
malnutrition. The prospectus written in 1970 stated that »*a supervisor, with 
knowledge and sktii in environmental health education, will teach mothers basic 
health concepts, nutrition, infant feeding, etc. at camp level (eg. mothers will be 
taught to do such things as to prepare bottles, and wash baby, using a camp fire 
and whatever minimal facilities she has to utilise back in her home situation).* 

During the second year of the programme health was no longer seen as the 
absence of disease. The poor state of health among Aboriginal people was largely 
attributed to a breakdown in social patterns. The health, involving the well-being of 
individuals In relation to their whole environment, would be improved only if that 
total relationship was improved. The course was restructured to enable Aboriginal 
people to come together and find ways of attacking the general problems of their 
community, take responsibility for doing something about them, and obtain help 
necessary for their solution. 

The content of the restructured course was based on developing concepts of lineal 
time, choice, responsibility and change These were related to hygiene and nutri- 
tion in the community transition from nomadic to present camp life, and included 
explanations of European society and the external pressures which had been im- 
posed on Aboriginal people. The emphasis had shifted from children and per- 
sonalities to changing environments and technology, it was believed that a stable 
social structure would improve the condition of health, including infant mortality. In- 
struction of any sort was therefore omitted unless specifically asked for by the 
Aboriginal people Family planning, with emphasis on spacing rather than stopp- 
ing children, was included. The concept of deliberate choice to bring about desired 
situations, and relationships between money, food and community well-being over 
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time past, present and future — • were discussed towards the and of the course. 
This was structured so that concepts, Ideas and practices which were Introduced 
as Isolated phenomena were then presented as closely related parts of a whole. 
The overriding concept was community welfare, the well-being of the Individual 
depending on the well-being of the community. Flexibility allowed specific needs of 
different communities to be met. 



Teaching Mtthods 

In Alice Springs the Aboriginal group and the health educator lived In a hexagonal 
building. The teaching was conducted In a central courtyard. Each day there was a 
morning medical clinic and a morning and afternoon teaching session. These were 
conducted with all participants sitting on the ground around acampflre. In the early 
chlldcare stage nutritional information was discussed. Posters Indicating three 
food groups, good and poor food, developmental stages of children, and healthy 
and sick children, were used to Illustrate the lessons. Hygiene lessons were based 
on the germ theory and germs and cross-Infection were demonstrated usln^ 
posters, flannel graphs and a microscope. After each lesson the group members 
were encouraged to draw their own pictures or copy the teaching aids. These draw* 
ings were made into a book which was taken home to show friends, and remind 
participants of the subjects they had discussed. 

A small store was established In the Institute. This was used to teach about 
budgeting. Some members of each group went to the town shops each day to buy 
additional food. Teaching about food selection was discussed then. Instruction on 
food preparation, cooking, infant feeding and hygiene was given while the group 
members were preparing meals or cleaning up the courtyard. When the course 
became more oriented to community development, the format of discussions mor- 
ning and afternoon was continued, and stories were introduced by Aboriginal peo- 
ple. Group members continued to make their own illustrations after each discus- 
sion. The acquisition of a bus allowed more mobility, and day trips were frequently 
taken to the bush and neighbouring communities. 

The presentations allowed free group discussion, and the roles of teacher and 
pupil were frequently reversed, both during discussions in Alice Springs and when 
groups took the health educator into the bush. It was hoped that by teaching the 
white educator the Aboriginal people would regain pride in their own knowledge 
and traditional social structure. It was also hoped that the educator would learn 
more appropriate ways of encouraging the Aboriginal people to develop a stable 
social structure. In the early part of the programme, when the emphasis was on 
child care, the teaching methods were based on widely accepted principles of 
teaching and learning, as concisely stated In World Health Organisation "fechnlcal 
Report Series No.89 Expert Committee on Health Education of the Public, First 
Report. 1954. When the programme changed to emphasise community develop- 
ment some of the teaching methods described by Paulo Frelre were included, us- 
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ing Frelre's Cultural Action for Freedom, first published by the Harvard Education 
Review In 1970 and later by Penguin Books In 1972. 



PollOW'UP 

The white people planning the programme hoped that participants would return to 
their communities, practise what they had learned, and pass on the Information to 
others in the community. It was recognised that to do this the Aboriginal people 
would have to have the authority within their community. It was at first thought that 
grandmothers had this authority in the area of chlld-reatlng. and the first groups 
consisted of grandmothers and mothers with their children. It then seemed that In 
some commur .'tles fathers had this authority, and they were Included In the 
groups Later when the courses focussed on community development rather than 
child care, senior men and women as well as younger mothers and fathers attend- 
ed the courses. Some anecdotal feedback from Aborigines and Europeans on the 
settlements, missions and cattle-stations from which the groups came Indicated 
that some Ideas discussed during the course were passed on to others In the com- 
munity, but not. the evaluation showed, to the extent that the Institute had hoped. 
The health educator made numerous plans for regular follow-up work, but apart 
from some Irregular field trips and discussions with Aborigines and Europeans In 
the communities, follow-up did not occur 



Costs 

As the Institute expanded, costs were not Itemised out separately to identify the 
proportion that should have been charged to this programme. In the following 
estimation of costs, the years In which the Institute and the programme were being 
established are identified separately. Indicating donations and voluntary work In- 
volved. An annual average cost Is estimated for the following three years. 

1970 building constructed at cost of $ 11.000 given by the Presbyterian Church; 
land given by Methodist Church: administrative officer salaries given by the Con- 
gregational Church; voluntary work by building supervisor 

1971 programme commenced: $ 5.000 donated from church organisations plus $ 
250 fees from course participants; expenditure of $ 600 for health educator s salary 
(equivalent to missionary's salary) and total operating costs of $ 5.000; voluntary 
work by administrative officer and for transport and field work. 

1972-74 estimated annual operating costs: $ 13.450 (health educator's salary 
equivalent to Commonwealth Senior Sister $ 5.200; direct health programme 
operating costs for food, equipment etc $ 1.250; vehicle costs $ 500; Interstate 
travel $ 500; proportion of IAS administrative salaries S 4.000 and general 
operating costs $ 2.000). 
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Many white people, mainly from education, anthropology and medicine, gave 
much time helping with the planning, ongoing assessment, and final evaluation of 
the programme. These included people living in or visiting Alice Springs, and 
others in government departments, universities and other institutions around 
Australia. One trained nurse helped in a voluntary capacity with clinical work while 
groups were in Alice Springs. Indigenous leaders cooperated in discussions and 
some attended courses; but they did not, as had been hoped by white people, carry 
on the teaching in the communities. Those employed by the Institute gave much 
unpaid time and frequently bore some direct cost, for instance personally financing 
field trips. 



Changing Objectives 

While the programme was broadly in health education the objectives changed over 
the years. The initial objective was provide at least part ot the answer to the most 
urgent need In the field of Aboriginal health; that of excessively high infant mortali- 
ty, by giving informed instruction relating to improved child care in poor socio- 
economic environments**. The principles behind this objective lay in the western 
medical/disease model. This is illustrated by table 1. 

In February 1972 the aims of the course were restated to be: 

(i) create a concept of health (as opposed to one of life which includes sickness) 
by helping women to gain knowledge and understanding of food, germs and 
family planning; 

(ii) help mothers develop a favourable attitude towards health and to place value 
on It by helping them to: 

develop an appreciation of their responsibility towards themselves and their 
families 

become motivated over a need for change 

gain confidence to initiate change; 
(ili) improve the mother's psychomotor skills within the resources available in their 
camp environment, in areas of childcare, diet, hygiene, budgeting and disease. 
These aims also reflected ideas about the principles of teaching and learning 
brought to the programme by a new staff member with qualifications from the 
discipline of education. The underlying, and unstated, philosophy remained 
the same. 

In November 1973 the objectives changed. The stated aims were now to: 
(I) help Aborigines to rebuild their communities by fostering their self-confidence 
and encouraging them to take responsibility; 

(ii) help the groups think about their traditional society, values and patterns of in- 
teraction and the purposes they served; 

(iii) feed new information about European society to the group using a non- 
authoritarian approach; 

(iv) encourage the group to see how changes are influencing them and how, using 
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their own social structures, they can respond to the environment to meet their 
present needs. 



Thblel 



Problems Associated with Respiratory Infection and Diarrhoea 
In Aboriginal Infants* 



The Problems 


Causes of These Problems 


Some Institute Answers 


overcrowding 


high birth rata 
static comnriunitles. 
Inadequate housing. 


family planning, 
explain effects, 
motivate need. 


poor hygiene 


poor understanding of 
Infectious disease and 
disease transference, 
cultural pressures to 
maintain status quo. 
Inadequate facilities 


extensive teaching 
and aemonstraiion. 

teach older people 
too. 

motivate need. 


malnutrition 


poor understanding of 
dietary needs, health as 
a concept, normal growth, 
etc. 

low purchasing power and 
poor understanding of 
money values, wages, 
budgeting, etc. 


Infant welfare. 




budgeting. 



C IAD unpublished document, 1971) 



The changes In course alms came about as the white organisers searched for 
answers to questions that rose as the programme developed. Some of these 
related directly to the content of the course, e.g. the difficulty Aborigines appeared 
to have In understanding the nutritional values of European food. The course was 
restructured according to accepted education principles In an attempt to mal<e the 
teaching about food more relevant. However the problems remained. Other ques* 
tlons concerned the motivation of the group to learn, continuing problems about 
payment for the course, and the social pressures exerted on members of the 
groups when they relumed home. The search for answers to these questions 
resulted in a redefinition of the problems and needs of the Aboriginal people, and 
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aims of the course were altered to meet these redefined needs. The overall aim of 
the programme remained that of health education, but broadening the definition of 
health, and changing the basic assumptions about the cause of poor health In 
Aboriginal communities resulted In a programme shift towards community 
development. The reduction of poverty, while not a stated aim of the programme, 
was Implicit In the community development purpose. 



IVyingto Relate 

From the Initial planning and through the three and a half years it was Implemented 
until the beginning of formal evaluation of the programme, the white educators at- 
tempted to take account of traditional Aboriginal beliefs and customs, and of the 
contemporary conditions In which Aborigines were living. The programme was 
started because both Aborigines and whites were distressed when children 
became s\ck or died. The latter assumed that the Aboriginal people would 
therefore be motivated to do something about this problem. This assumption was 
later questioned. 

Many Aborigines were consulted about the programme, In a genuine effort to find 
out what they wanted, and how they wanted It done. In retrospect, however. It was 
found that many of those consulted were not traditional leaders, and had little or no 
authority to speak on behalf of their groups. The white people had thought they 
were leaders. Furthermore these consultations usually iook the form of white peo- 
ple presenting Ideas about the programmes to Aborigines and asldng for opinions 
about the ideas. The Aboriginal people usually agreed with the Ideas. This form of 
consultation was later questioned. 

The building and facilities In Alice Springs were designed to make Aboriginal peo- 
ple feel at ease, and to simulate their home environment. The hexagonal building 
was designed following a O shaped symbol used by Aborigines to denote shelter 
and security. The sleeping areas wero furnished only with mattresses and hooks 
on the walls since Aboriginal families slept In close proximity and beds prevented 
this. Cooldng was done with simple equipment on a camp fire In the courtyard. As 
well as using facilities similar to those In a camp situation, It was l(nown that the 
people believed a fire prevented unwanted spirits coming near the area. 

The choice of participants was made by the communities. It was felt by the whites 
that the Aboriginal people would best Icnow who would benefit from the course, and 
who had the authority to pass on the teaching when they returned to the communi- 
ty. Furthermore, because of traditional Idnship taboos some Aborigines could not 
associate with others; only Aborigines Icnew fully about these things. 

Teaching was In PItjantjatjara. A two-way. socratic method of teaching-learning was 
adopted. The educator spent time with Aboriginal groups In the bush where she 
became the learner In Alice Springs Information about white society was introduc- 
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ed in a non-authorltarlan way. during discussions and dally activities. If the 
Aboriginal group expressed a desire to do something special, attempts were made 
to do it. For example one group asked to visit a community of Aborigines from a dif- 
ferent language group. Such a visit was Included in all future courses. Aboriginal 
concepts were used as a base for Introducing Information about white society. For 
example It was learned that PItJantJatjara people had one word for meat, kuka, and 
one word for everything else, mal. It was thought that Information about different 
food values would be more easily understood if these two food groups were used, 
rather than Introducing three or more food groups. The fact that Aborigines had 
traditionally eaten botk kuka and mai was a starting point for talking about a balanc- 
ed diet. Each group was asked about their traditional foods as a basis for the 
discussion. It was learned that Aboriginal people did not relate pictures of Isolated 
food Items with eating the food or becoming healthy, so posters showing just food 
Items were replaced by pictures of people eating food. These were drawn by 
Aboriginal people. 

In the latter part of the programme, when Ideas of community development were In- 
troduced, a series of stories was developed In conjunction with Aborigines and Il- 
lustrated by them. These followed the pattern of traditional stories and used every- 
day situations to introduce the concepts of linear ilme. choice, responsibility and 
change. Story-telling was a traditional method of teaching. The stories stimulated 
discussion. The groups would discuss the old times and the changes that had oc- 
curred since the coming of the white man. The educator would encourage them to 
verbalise the Implications of this, and to decide If anything could be done by them. 
For example, one result of the change from nomadic to static living conditions and 
the Introduction of clothes, utensils and packaged foods was that such a thing as 
rubbish occurred. The implications and actions related to this were discussed. 

Those Involved In the programme believed they were basing the teaching on 
Aboriginal concepts and that the new knowledge would be integrated with tradi- 
tional beliefs. It can be seen In retrospect that they were In fact trying to select 
Isolated fragments of Aboriginal belief and fit them Into a white framework. From 
the beginning the course was to be flexible to allow changes to occur as the 
educators learned more about Aboriginal culture. It was expected to learn better 
ways of introducing Information. It was not foreseen that the Aboriginal people 
would see the programme completely differently, and would be happy for It to 
discontinue. 



Issues and i)snslons 

During the planning stages, and when the health education programme first 
started, there was no ambiguity. The aim, to do something practical to lower Infant 
mortality and morbidity rales, was accepted by all. and the method was also agreed 
upon. At this stage those Involved Included members of the Board, and a very ac- 
tive executive committee, a secretary, an administrative officer and a health 
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educator. Executive committee members were enthusiasticaiiy invoived with the 
health education programme. They were working with Aborigines and on field trips 
to the communities they discussed the programme. For the first tweive months 
most of the liaison with communities was by members of the Executive. (The health 
educator did not have a vehicle at this time.) 

As other sections of the Institute developed — social work, language laboratory, 
hostel and printing — staff members became increasingly involved In their own 
work and support for the health education and the health educator diminished. 
Changes in the health education programme were worked out between members 
of the sub-committee, and proposals accepted by the Institute Board befbre being 
implemented. However, conflict developed between those who thought the pro* 
gramme should teach mothers how to care for their children (the initial aim) and 
those who emphasised community development (the later aims). When the 
educator suggested that courses be suspended and the work evaluated there was 
little support from the Institute staff, and strong opposition from some Board 
members. Opinion remained divided but the Board approved the evaluatloi \ Some 
members of staff attempted to have the evaluation stopped but the Board, again by 
a small margin, voted that It should continue. 

Problems also arose between a social worker and the second health educator. The 
social worker had been working for some years with Pitjantjatjara people develop* 
ing health education material, teaching the language and providing accommoda- 
tion to Aboriginal people in Alice Springs. He was very active In the creation of the 
institute, a member of the Board and of the health education sub-committee, and 
later joined the Institute staff. The second health educator arrived when the first 
one resigned tweive months after the programme commenced. A personality clash 
developed. The social worker felt that the educator was too interested In theory and 
should spend more time teaching. The educator criticised the social worker for fall- 
ing to see the increasing contradictions between what the programme claimed to 
be doing and what appeared to be happening, or not happening. 

Occasionally there were also problems over the division of responsibility within the 
institute. These were usually resolved uy refen^lng to the organisation chart and by 
discussion. Occasionally the Board Chairman acted as arbitrator. The health 
educator experienced problems over lack of liaison between other staff members 
and herself, mainly In the area of planning and follow-up of health education 
courses. They concerned discussion with members of the Isolated communities, 
both Aboriginal and white. She felt that careful planning and foiiow*up work was 
necessary, and as all institute staff visited the communities they could help with 
this. Probably no other member of staff shared this view, and attempts to have 
regular staff meetings to discuss what everyone was doing were unsuccessful. 

When the health education programme began, the few people invoived worked as 
a team and the concept of management was barely applicable. As other sections of 
the instjtute developed and more staff were employed the laissez-faire approach 
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continued and organisational problems arose. Some concerned the potential 
overlapping of work areas, such as health education and social work. Others were 
ovdr practical matters such as use of vehicles and telephones, and emptying of 
rubbish. A high degree of flexibility was considered advantageous by those runn** 
Ing their different programmes, but It resulted In fragmentation of the work being 
done. This was partly resolved by a restructuring of the Institute after the health 
education programme closed. 

In the broad political arena the health education programme was encouraged by 
such bodies as the Federal Government, major churches, and the Freedom From 
Hunger organisation. These bodies, all based in the South of Australia, were eager 
to support a programme which was seen as using a new and different approach to 
education. Locally there was initially some resistance from some people In the 
Health Department, but this was largely resolved by personal contact. Some white 
people working In the PItjantjatjara communities saw the programme as an un« 
necessary intrusion. This was resolved by building up personal trust, planning the 
programmes with them, and cooperating in their programmes where this was 
possible. The problem started to re* emerge towards the end of the programme 
because the health educator did not have time to maintain the relationships that 
had been established, or to build new ones with the newly arrived white people. 

Changes taking place at this time within other organisations, and within Aboriginal 
communities, need to be considered. A change In government policy resulted in 
large amounts of money being given to Aboriginal communities. Aboriginal groups 
were being encouraged to organise themselves into cooperatives and to take 
responsibility for running their own local affairs. The whites Involved were to be 
helpers rather than organisers. Missions and settlements had hitherto been run by 
superintendents; these people were now called community advisers. The word 
self- determination was used to define overall policy. 

When the health education programme changed its emphasis from Instructing 
mothers how to care for children to community development. It was a leader in this 
field. IWo years later there was a lot of talk about community development, and 
many people thought the best way to encourage this was by working with com- 
munities on a day to day basis In their own environment. Although the health 
education programme still had health as its overall aim, the link between this and 
the objectives stated later was rather tenuous. Certainly the educator encouraged 
the groups to discuss health^related problems when they were discussing change; 
but Aborigines were also to be encouraged to define their own problems, and It 
became increasingly obvious that Improving health was not among these. Whites 
in other agencies were still concerned about Aboriginal health and were prepared 
to cooperate with the programme on this basis. They were however less inclined to 
be interested in the community development aspect. Some, including the health 
educator, questioned the concept of an isolated three week course in Alice Springs 
attended by just a few menbers of a community 
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Evaluation and Apprabal 



Towards the end of 1974 the programme was formally evaluated, and an attempt 
made both to describe what was happening and to explain why this was. Change 
was sought in the areas of nutrition and hygiene, so the results of the evaluation 
would be in these terms. There were other areas where change could have occur- 
red, but as investigation was not directed towards these it was not expected to find 
out information about them. 

Answers to the >*what«< questions were sought by examining medical records and 
observing people's behaviour. These widely accepted criteria had been the ones 
planned when the programme was initiated. For the statistical evaluation, informa- 
tion was collected on the number of births, and of hospital admissions and deaths 
in children under five years, occurring in the Pitjantjatjara communities involved in 
the health education programe. The data covered a period commencing twelve 
months before the first course and extending to November 1974. Similar data on 
births, hospital admissions and deaths were obtained for five Aboriginal com- 
munities of similar total size not involved in the health education programme; these 
were Walpari and Aranta communities, Pitjantjatjara communities not being 
available for comparison. Data on achievement of child growth were also used in 
one community from which members attended four health education courses. The 
analysis of information on infant deaths showed a downward trend over this four 
and a half year period which was statistically significant. This trend was however 
evident prior to participation in the health course in many communities. Analysis of 
data on hospital admissions and child growth showed no statistically significant 
change. 

While examining the changes in nutrition and hygiene practices an attempt was 
made not only to observe behaviour directly but also to discover what knowledge 
the Aboriginal people had retained. It was found that knowledge about European 
food and hygiene practices initially given as information and discussed in later 
courses was retained by the participants. When asked to do so people could repeat 
accurately such things as the nutritional needs of infants or the most appropriate 
means of rubbish disposal. They were also able to perform actions necessary to 
apply this knowledge; but there was no evidence that they did this in their day to 
day lives Therefore the desired changes had not occurred. 

Other widely accepted criteria involving correlation of various aspects of specified 
data may have provided an explanation of why there was no change. However, it 
was decided not to look for explanations in this area, for several reasons, including 
limited time and resources, difficulty of isolating variables, and concern that the 
collection of these data might cause disruption to the lives of the Aboriginal people. 
But the main reason was that during the three and a half years that the programme 
had been running^ the health educator had been learning from the Aboriginal peo- 
ple how they viewed the world, what values and priorities they held, and how they 
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Interpreted specific situations. The reasons why there had been no change were 
thought to He In this area. 

An anthropological approach was therefore adopted In an attempt to explain why 
the desired changes had not occurred. This did not seek explanations within a 
framework determined by those organising the programme, nor did it look fdr 
*fact8*i which were seen to be relevant in terms of pre-selected criteria. Rather It 
sought for explanations by discovering how those Involved saw the world, and the 
meanings they gave to their actions. The anthropological approach assumed that 
people had different ways of viewing the world, and that the actions people took 
were influenced by the meanings they gave to situations In which they found 
themselves. 

Data were collected from anthropological literature and Institute records. Inter- 
views were held with anthropologists who worked with Aboriginal groups, and with 
some Aboriginal people. Fbllowing the collection of these data, an anthropologist, 
an Aborigine and the health educator planned ways to ascertain how those who 
participated In the programmes saw the Institute and health teaching, and how 
they related this to their understanding of the world. The health educator carried 
this out, and held discussions, formal and Informal, with Aborigines who had at- 
tended the courses and with some from the same communities who had not. 
Photographs and teaching aids relating to the courses were used as a focus for the 
discussions. Specific data collected In this way were analysed in association with 
the data collected during the years the programme had been operating, and with 
general anthropological data. The results provided an explanation why the desired 
changes had not occurred. 

The ways In which Aboriginal people viewed health and Illness were examined. 
This led to a questioning of the taken*for- granted assumption on which the pro- 
gramme was based: that Aboriginal people would want tc prevent Illness (as defin- 
ed by the western medical tradition) among their children. It was assumed that 
because Aboriginal people showed concern when their children became seriously 
III or died, they would wish to do something to alleviate this concern. This assump- 
tion was found to be part of the way of thinking of the white health workers. It was 
not shared by the Aborigines. These traditionally oriented people did not view 
health as an inalienable human right; they accepted a high level of Infant morbidity 
and mortality as part of their way of life. They accepted this in much the same way 
that those in modern societies who place a high value on modern technology ac- 
cept high levels of vehicular deaths and other environmentally caused disease. 

The health educator then sought to explain why these groups chose to participate 
in the programme by finding out how they saw it. It appeared that the Aboriginal 
people saw relationships, that Is Interactions with other people, as the most impor- 
tant thing. They wanted to do things which enabled them to interact with other peo- 
ple. They chose to participate in the programme because they saw it as an oppor- 
tunity to interact and establish relations with other Australians. The relationships 
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were an end In themselves. This was quite different from the view of the health 
educator, who saw establishing relationships as a necessary step in achieving her 
goal of improved health. 



Understanding how Aboriginal people viewed relationships enabled another pro* 
blem to be identified. As the health educator worked with Aboriginal people she 
found herself In two roles, a relationship role and a teaching roie. These tended to 
be mutually exclusive. As the relationships developed the ability to function as a 
teacher decreased. When working with traditionally oriented groups, to be able to 
understand them it is necessary to work in the context of relationships. The nature 
of these relationships Is such that it precludes the teaching role. Once the relation- 
ships are formed the teaching becomes irrelevant to the Aboriginal people 
because their ultimate goal has been achieved: the nature of the relationship 
which develops In response to the need to interact in a manner meaningful to the 
community is such that it tends to prevent the community worker from filling the 
role which is the reason for his or her presence in the community. 

One hundred and forty six adults participated in the programme out of a total of ap- 
proximately 2,180 in their communities. In terms of what it set out to do the pro- 
gramme was a failure. The health education programme aimed to tackle one of the 
symptoms of poverty, the high incidence of infant illness and death. This was not 
achieved. For the first two years the emphasis was on giving »»informed instruc- 
tlon«, and for the remaining two years on *»community developments. The em- 
phasis changed because as those Involved learned more about Aboriginal society 
they came to believe that giving >»informed instruction^ in the narrow field of child 
care was Inappropriate. The >»community development^ approach, by trying to help 
Aboriginal groups to cope with a period of rapid social change, was shifting 
towards tackling one of the causes of poor quality of life. In retrospect this approach 
may have been more appropriate, but the aim was too ambitious for the facilities 
and means which the programme had at its disposal. 

The programme was innovative. It was the first organised attempt to teach 
Aborigines at camp level using the vernacular, and it was one of the first to attempt 
to use the principles of community development. It received wide publicity, and it 
would be reasonable to assume that this influenced the development of other pro- 
grammes. It is however impossible to tell if, or to what extent, the health education 
programme influenced subsequent changes in the Pitjantjatjara communities, for 
instance the desire to control their own medical services. There has been no 
significant change in the overall health patterns since the programme ceased. 

The programme also gave Aboriginal people the opportunity to teach whites. It ap* 
peered that those who participated felt free to use the resource of the programme 
In their own way. They used such things as transport, accommodation, food, acute 
medical care, and interpreting, to help meet needs identified by them. Furthermore 
they were able to form relationships and interact with white staff in their own way. 
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The programme was designed to learn from Aborigines as well as to teach them. It 
was not however expected that those Implementing it would learn that the 
Aborigines did not want the programme at all. The reasons for the »fallure<^ of the 
programme have been widely publicised, and It Is reasonable to assume that they 
have contributed to a growing awareness among some white people of the way that 
Aboriginal people view the world. 

The programme developed and was conducted at a particular moment In history It 
is unlikely that the attitudes of politicians, the general white community and the 
Aborigines that existed at that time would be repeated. In this way the programme 
was unique. On the other hand the alms of the programme, the methods used, and 
the problems experienced, were not unique. The value of the programme lay in the 
willingness to learn from Aboriginal people and their experiences, and In Its flex- 
ibility to adapt to the Inevitable changes. 
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Appendix 

Institute for Aboriginal Development: Basic Assumptions In Relation to Health and Communi- 
ty Development Amongst Central Australian Aborigines. September 1972. 
t. Health Is not merely an absence of disease. It must involve the well-being of individuals in 
relation to their whole environment. 

2. The poor state of health among Aboriginals in largely due to the breakdown of social pat- 
terns which has resulted from the influence of one lifestyle upon another. 

The relationship which Aborigines had with their environment. Including food and water 
supplied, and with each other, especially their children, has been seriously disrupted. 

3. Aboriginal tribal life was a close integration of beliefs, laws, interpersonal relationships and 
daily living. The whole lifestyle was effectively adapted to the environment. 

European society Is based on small isolated family units, individual specialisation of roles, 
and a cash economy which are largely foreign to Aboriginal ways. 
Aborigines now live in static communities with at least some contact with Europeans. An 
understanding of the needs and aspirations of Aboriginal people is the only real basis to 
providing assistance. If there is inadequate consultation with Aboriginal groups ad- 
ministrators unconsciously tend to impose European ways which are inappropriate and 
confusing. 

4. Worthwhile social changes can only develop from the needs and desires of members of 
the community. It follows that efforts to impose change from outside the community will 
certainly be ineffective and may arouse antagonism. 

5. The Institute course is designed primarily: 

(a) to assist Aboriginal people to see more clearly the nature of the problems arising from 
their present situation (especially in regard to health). 
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(b) by an exchange of ideas between an educator and groups of Aboriginal parents and 
children to discuss ways In which their needs can best be met, and 

(0) to foster the Aborigines' confidence In themselves as parents and members of a com* 
munity and In their ability to recognise and to resolve problems arising out of a chang- 
ing pattern of life. 

6. Control of, and responsibility for, Aboriginal communities will ultimately be talcen over by 
the Aborigines themselves. The aim of the Institute's programmes Is to assist them to do 

80. 
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Chapter Three 



Women Working Together - 
Learner-determined Priorities in tlie 
Tototo Kilemba Programme 

Introduction 

This second case study, like the Australian one, is also concerned with women and 
mainly, formally, with health. It Is on a similarly small scale: six villages In a coastal 
part of rural Kenya. It Is however markedly more optimistic a story - essentially a 
success In five out of six villages. It resembles the first study In another respect, 
and one which makes both accounts still somewhat unusual among small-scale 
voluntary efforts: It too was quite carefully and formally evaluated, though in this 
case In an on-going or formative way which, Noreen Clark asserts, proved of con- 
siderable value to those Involved as they worked. (The Aboriginal project un- 
doubtedly displayed the effects of reflection along the way, In Its shifting objectives 
towards .community development*, but evaluation was a matter of controversy and 
marked the end of the project as such.) 

The most striking difference Is that in the National Christian Council of Kenya- 
World Education Inc. (NCCK-WEI) Tototo Kilemba project, the learning objectives 
and Intended outcomes were not determined or assumed by health professionals 
at the outset and Imposed, In however sensitive and well-intentioned a way, on the 
learners Health and hygiene teaching and benefits grew out of the different 
groups' self-chosen learning projects, along with and mingled with other communi- 
ty group and Individual Interests. Learners Identified priorities with the help of their 
coordinators and thus set, and were committed to, the agenda. Along with func- 
tionality, keywords would Include process, participation and thus motivation; the 
exercise of choice, resulting In commitment to action, and thus mobilisation. Along 
with these went a marked Increase In confidence and thence In participation In the 
community generally. Another theme which comes through the project description 
and Is drawn out In the analysis was the Integration between different areas of need 
and Interest which In modern society and administration are normally separated In- 
to different departments, often in a non-cooperating or even competitive way - a 
theme which echoes one of Stacy's observations within the microcosm of the Alice 
Springs Institute. 

The evaluation showed clear gains in a number of areas, especially "ComrT?unlty« 
and economic, but also in terms of health and nutrition. The Importance of com- 
munity choice and voluntary commitment Is sharply delineated by the failure of the 
project In the sixth village where. It was later realised, the coordinator was imposed 
rather than really chosen, and the project too then seen as an outside Imposition. 
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Stacy's account touched upon the Importance of politics and personalities within 
small-scale organisations. This Is echoed by Clark, who also suggests, in her con- 
clusions, that politics In a more conventional and larger«scale sense may provide a 
main explanation as to why the Tototo Kilemba kind of approach is so rare. Signifi- 
cant mobilisation of groups and communities is likely to unleash energies and ef- 
forts that must inevitably alter the economic (and so political) status qua This Is 
made wonse by the narrow and often exclusivist attitudes of different development 
professionals and their 'departments which are inclined to promote their own objec- 
tlves and targets rather than listen and respond to what the poor, but wise, might 
believe matters moc^ 

Another challenging concluding point Is Noreen Clark's suggestion that ap- 
proaches such as that described here are uncommon simply because we have dif- 
ficulty In conceiving how such Individualised approaches can be replicated on a 
mass scale. Small may be beautlfijl, but faced with the alarming scale of develop- 
ment needs and problems, we may be tempted to resort to mass production ap- 
proaches which appear more efficient. If however this removes the capacity to 
heed and respond to felt needs In unique local circumstances — surely the key to 
success in the Tbtoto Kilemba story — then the result will simply resemble the sixth 
village on a larger scale How to replicate and multiply without In the process 
masslfylng, imposing and rendering ineffectual Is a challenge indeed. 

To revert to the note of optimism on which this introduction commenced, Clark does 
suggest that there tends to be a natural coincidence of interest between accepted 
development goals and the goals participants set themselves; such at any rate was 
a starting point for this project, ^although the order of priorities... might differ from 
the order of development priorities set nationally«i. This essentially apolitical note is 
sharply discordant with the tone of some later studies In this book. 



Summary 



Professionally planned education programmes are often ineffectual since they do 
not engage the learners' felt needs. NCCK, via its Tototo Home Industries division 
and World Education Inc. jointly ran a project for rural women In Kenya, 1978-80. 
with careful ongoing evaluation of the results by a variety of means. 180 women In 
six rural communities were involved, and 130 of these took part In the learning pro- 
gramme. Coordinators were to be selected by participating groups and trained for 
the tasks involved. The central focus was on establishing a group's capability for 
continuous learning. 

Findings from the evaluation showed practical succv^ss according to several key 
criteria for application of learning. These Included a fourfold increase In participa- 
tion In harambee, or community self-help, and significant changes In diet. On 
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other health indices there were no measurable changes, although perceptions of 
level of health did alter Income generating activity showed perceptible gains. 

Community trust in coordinators reflected the extent to which they were genuinely 
chosen. When one was in effect imposed on the group the project was unsuc- 
cessful. Another factor in success was genuinely identifying and responding to 
members' interests and priorities, rather than imposing an agenda — a process of 
identifying and solving problems. Groups learned how to limit membership to a 
manageable size, while assisting new groups into being. 

This indirect, need-based approach to health education proved far more effective 
than a professionally created programme imposed from outside. Development 
goals were thus reached by focussing on learners' priorities. The fact that this ap- 
proach is so uncommon may be explained by fear of real economic change, com- 
partmentalisation of services and competition between them, and the apparent 
contradiction between mass and individualised approaches. 



Noreen IM. Clark 

Programme Content, Objectives and Learning Approach 
Introduction 

From the viewpoint of a rural person in any of the world's developing countries, 
much of the education made available to them seems irrelevant. One reason is that 
programmes are generally developed by those who, because of the discipline- 
specific nature of their ministries and agencies, focus on one development topic: 
health, nutrition, or literacy, for example. This approach assumes that the topic has 
the same priority for villagers as it has for the ministry or agency. In addition, 
development topics are frequently treated in the abstract in educational program^ 
mes, as if each were a category of events and behaviours separable from ongoing 
concerns and to be given special attention. Emphasis is placed in programmes on 
what professionals deem to be most important to learn, and little effort is made to 
integrate learning with the events of dally life. Pew people, educators and villagers 
included, would disagree that good health for example is an important goal. 
However, people often disagree on how to reach the goal,and on how Important it is 
in relation to other priorities. 

The rural person often rejects practices espoused in education programmes 
because they do not appear beneficial or important in the light of other things con- 
sidered more crucial to personal or family woll-being. Many programmes proceed 
solely on the basis of professional and technical judgements of what will result in 
community development. Intentionally or unintentionally, they overlool( the more 
personal and familial reasons why someone will become Involved in development 
efforts. Despite the resulting attrition and failure to reach even modest goals, 
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education planners continue to mount widespread programmes that are 
categorical and didactic; programmes which tend to reflect the concerns of the 
planner as opposed to the priorities and values of the participant. 



Project Aims and Objectives 

From 1978 to 1980 the National Christian Council of Kenya (NCCK) and World 
Education Inc. (WEI), two private voluntary agencies, implemented and evaluated a 
nonformal education programme for women in rural Kenya. NCCK-WEI entered In- 
to the project with the intention of responding to objectives set by learners 
themselves. It seems highly likely that project participants would, for the most part, 
select learning objectives associated with improving their social and economic lot. 
It was also assumed that the goals participants set for themselves would be consis- 
tent with and would complement accepted development goals related to health, 
nutrition and community improvement, although the order of priorities would vary 
from community to community and might differ from the order of development 
priorities set nationally. The project hypothesised that learning which addressed 
one's immediate objectives, reinforced one's sense of competence, and developed 
sl<llls through collaborative activity, would benefit both individuals and community. 
These benefits would Include: Increased self-confidence; greater participation In 
community life; improved health and nutrition practices; new sources of communi- 
ty goods and services. 

The division of NOCK implementing the project was Tototo Home Industries, a han- 
dicraft marketing organisation In the coastal area of Kenya. The director of Ibtoto, 
who agreed to become director of the NOCK-WEI project, was Interested In 
developing the educational arm of her organisation. She recognised, as many do, 
that while handicraft production was immediately accessible, particularly to rural 
women because of their indigenous skills, it can rarely generate the level of Income 
needed to bring significant change to the woman and her family. In most areas, the 
market for crafts Is limited. In addition. If women are to enter more fully the 
economic systems of their communities, they need to acquire skills of a more 
technical nature. In developing Its educational arm, Ibtoto received assistance 
from WEI consultants and staff, in the form of Initial training for Tototo personnel 
and for the coordinators selected by each village group agreeing to participate in 
the project. The training was to enable them to engage project participants using 
the Ibtoto Kllemba learning approach. In addition, . s the great majority of rural 
women do not read and write, the approach was to be unfettered by any require- 
ment that participants be literate. 

NCCK and WEI agreed to evaluate the project closely, both the learning processes 
and their impact. World Education Inc. provided training and assistance in conduc- 
ting the comprehensive evaluation in collaboration with the Institute of Develop* 
ment Studies of the University of Nairobi. Ongoing evaluation was deemed of 
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critical Importance to all concerned. Representatives of NCCK wanted Information 
for decislon-makInQ about their programmes. Representatives of WEI and the 
University wanted to understand better nonformal development approaches, their 
efficacy and outcomes. Credibility and mutual trust began with the co-sponsors. 
Each had something to contribute and each had something to gain from participa- 
tion In the project. This pattern guided and pervaded all project activities from the 
central organisations tothe community level. 

The Participants. The project Involved 180 women living in six small rural villages 
in the coastal region of Kenya, who were members of women's groups or clubs. Of 
these, 130 participated in the learning programme which included being Interview- 
ed at the outset and at the completion of the programme. The other 50 women were 
Interviewed but did not participate In the learning activities. In only one village were 
there differences between participants and non-partlclpants on demographic 
items collected In Interviews, and these were not significant. 

The typical project participant was a twenty to thirty year old mother of three 
children who had never attended school, or who had left In the very early years. 
She neither read nor wrote, but spoke both her own language and KIswahill. She 
was iVlusllm and was more likely to be the only wife than a co-wife of a fiflusllm man. 
She was engaged In one or two activities to earn Income and worked at these In- 
dividually rather than in a group with others. Her major activity was farming sub- 
sistence Ciops, from which she earned no Income. To earn money she made han- 
dicrafts or sold products from the cash crops her family grew. These activities earn- 
ed her less than one hundred shillings (£13.00) a month, and the amount was likely 
to be less than 50 shillings a month. 



Distinctive Features of the Approach 

The Education. The learning programme was supervised by staff members with 
headquarters In Mombasa who were assigned villages to assist. The education 
was implemented In each village by a coordinator selected by the group of par- 
ticipating women. Each coordinator could read and write. Each was paid a small 
amount by the project, equivalent to that earned by others In the village performing 
Similar services. The education comprised a series of learning group activities over 
a twelve month period. Coordinators were trained to use similar materials as 
discussion starters, to engage group members In dialogue and problem- solving, to 
draw on members* experience and abilities, to Introduce related health and nutri- 
tion Information, and to provide or help leamers obtain needed resources and 
technical assistance. The Intention of the training was to enable central staff and 
coordinators to become: 

e skilled In community organisation and experienced in facilitating group pro- 
cesses 

e able to create and use innovative learner-centred materials and methods that 
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acknowledged learning as a dynamic exchange between educators and learners 

• able to create on*golng dialogue and discussion In a group to raise the critical 
awareness of the learners about themselves and their communities and to 
assist learners In deciding on courses of action that would improve Individual 
and community life 

• able to practise a form of technical assistance that encouraged group members 
to mobilise their own resources and recruit needed outside material or expertise 
(as opposed to choosing and doing things for the group) 

• able to help group members recognise the health Implications of the things they 
selected to be able to view assisting the group to self-sufficiency as their 
primary goal. 

Staff and coordinators were trained to carry out the following: 

• Involve participants In discussion of personal and community priorities 

• assist them to select from among these an attainable goal 

• assist them to organise themselves and to plan specific tasl<s to reach the goal 
In small achievable phases 

• assist them to recognise or acquire sl<llls and resources needed, and to com- 
plete the tasl<s 

• assist them to assess progress and set new goals. 

The process used to move women towards these goals was the same In each 
village, even though the specific goals of each group differed. In briefest outline: 

• existing groups of women agreed to participate in the programme and chose a 
coordlnetorfrom the group to receive training. 

• Women convened to consider what they would lll<e to achieve, worl<ing together. 
In effect they considered the questions *»what are the problems we confront? 
what would we lll<e to learn that might help resolve them?« 

• Using materials designed according to group objectives and problems, the 
coordinator, who received training, assisted the group through dialogue and 
discussion to analyse what members wanted and needed to learn in order to 
achieve their goals, and helped them plan and carry out steps to meet the goals 
they set. The materials (tapes, serialised posters, flexl-plans. hand-made draW'- 
ings)dld not require literacy sidlls. During group meetings and other activities 
coordinators and programme staff helped participants to see relationships bet- 
ween their priorities and practices conducive to development concerning 
health, nutrition, agriculture, etc. These practices were frequently discussed 
and analysed In the same way as were other steps the group tool< to achieve 
their specific objectives. Introduction of these Ideas, however, was secondary to 
focus on the groups' goals. 

• Plans iiwolved recruiting experts Initially from within the group and village and, 
when unavailable, from outside to teach needed sl<ills. They also Involved rais- 
ing the capital needed to Implement projects. In some villages In Kenya this in- 
cluded mal<ing handicrafts for sale. In all. It Included canvassing official and 
voluntary agencies to locate appropriate assistance. 
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The focus of this process was on establishing a group's capability to engage In con- 
tinuous learning. This Included moving to new learning objectives when previous 
ones had been met. 



Evaluation and Appraisal 

Data Collection. As the Tototo-Kllemba programme was exploratory and Involved 
a complex series of activities, data were needed to help us understand what hap- 
pened and why We therefore collected both quantitative and qualitative informat- 
ion. There were five phases In the evaluation plan: 

• an extensive interview with each of 100 participants, and observations of condi- 
tions In each village at the Initiation of the programme. Included In the question- 
naire were Items related to basic health and nutrition practices. 

• Formal and informal Interviews were again conducted with participants and pro- 
gramme staff at midpoint, with questionnaires focussed on the learning ap- 
proach itself. 

• Endpoint data were collected using Interview and observation schedules com- 
parable wit^ those at baseline. 

• Ongoing collection of data documenting project events was Instituted at the 
outset including: weel<ly logs kept by each village coordinator; monthly observa- 
tions of groups by supervisory staff; quarterly reports by the programme direc- 
tor; compilation of external events In each village by staff (tnat is. those events 
not Initiated by the programme which might Influence participants). 

• An endpoint evaluation seminar Involved experts from outside the programme, 
and their assistance was obtained in analysing the data collected during the life 
of the project. 

The bull< of evaluation procedures were carried out by the programme staff as part 
of their regular responsibilities. Efforts were made to maintain objectivity. For exam- 
ple, for Interviews with participants, staff members were sent to villages where they 
were not employed, so that learners would be candid In their responses. 

t 

The evaluation system, as It drew from all staff and participants, proved very 
valuable for ongoing decision-making about the programme. It assisted regular 
communication between field and central staff. Supervisory personnel were able to 
pinpoint and often circumvent problems. Data were used to determine inservlce 
needs, and examples from logs and observations were often used In teaching. 
Endpoint data shared with staff and participants affirmed their Individual and col- 
lective achievements. This motivated the majority to continue and expand on their 
work. The evaluation seminar enabled staff to see things In the data which they 
might otherwise have overlooked. It also served to disseminate Information to 
others who could themselves benefit from new ideas and subsequently assist the 
programme in various ways. 
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Data Analysis 



Data were tabulated and analysed initially by programme consultants. Data col- 
lected in the pre- and post-programme interviews were compiled and analysed by 
machine, using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences. Change scores for 
pre-post responses to each questionnaire item were computed, and Pearson cor- 
relates and McNemar Chi Square used to determine the statistical significance of 
pre-post changes. Differences between responses of participants and non- 
participants were also computed, again using Chi Square to identify If differences 
were statistically significant. 



Findings 

Data compiled after eight months and again after sixteen months of programme 
operations suggested that the basic project premises were accurate. In five of the 
six coastal area villages the combined elerr.ents of the approach were successfully 
Implemented. 

In one village women chose to build a blocks-and-mortar nursery school for their 
children. Accredited nursey education is the first step towards formal schooling In 
the country. In four communities women chose to establish businesses. These in- 
eluded building coops for broilers and layers, then beginning egg and poultry farm- 
ing, and constructing and operating a bakery — the first of its kind In the area. 
While no project chosen was specifically related to health, evaluation results in- 
dicate that each project had major consequences related to the improvement of en- 
vironmental sanitation, nutrition, and health. There were also other outcomes In 
the five villages deemed important to community development and improving the 
situation of rural women. For example, after sixteen months there was significantly 
more participation In harambee (Kiswahlll for community self-help, a principle 
widely practised In Kenya], and more members who held office in community coun- 
cils, committees or organisations. The expressed confidence of women In all five 
villages to earn income, attain their own goals, and participate In harambee, in- 
creased fourfold. Five groups were able to raise significant amounts of capital to in- 
vest In their projects. The majority of participants engaged in significantly more col- 
lective effort towards earning income. 

Overall, parrtlcipants reported significant changes In diet, primarily that they ate 
more chicken and eggs. Other health changes related to immunisation and sanita- 
tion were evident In individual villages according to the type of learning project 
selected. For example. In the two villages where women elected to begin egg and 
poultry selling, group coordinators used feeding and care of healthy chicks as an 
analogy for disease prevention and proper diet for families. From this women mov* 
ed to sharing on a regular basis a number of eggs and chickens for family use In 
lieu of part of their earnings. In another group, where a bakery was constructed and 
operated, the W9men, as required by law for such a commercial venture, installed 
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sanitary latrines. They also developed a design for a system for catching and stor- 
ing rainwater (the water In the area was frequently fouled), and each of the 53 
bakers was Immunised for typhoid strains A and B. 

(a) Changes Pre to Post Among Participants 

Several changes in behaviour were documented In pre-post scores of participants 
In activities related to the project hypotheses (all findings significant at the <.05 
level unless otherwise noted). 

(1) Health and Nutrition. Wherever possible learning group coordinators en- 
couraged members to eat protein-rich foods, a practice suggested In national 
nutrition policy. Indeed the poultry and egg businesses In two villages created 
new access to these foods for people In the areas. Participants were more likely 
to report that they ate chicken twice or more a week after the programme than 
before. There was a marginal trend for children to eat eggs at least twice a week 
or more after the programme than before. There were no changes related to 
eating other protein-rich foods: fish, meat, legumes. 

There were no statistically significant changes In the population as a whole 
related to other health behaviours: owning a latrine and boiling drinking water. 
There were gains In different villages on some specific health practices such as 
installation of latrines, securing immunisations, purchasing safe water. In order 
to comply with requirements to operate a particular business. No population- 
wide change emerged however regarding any other one health practice. 
Neither were there significant differences In the population on individual health 
knowledge Items, which included a list of healthy things to eat and healthy 
practices. The participants scored very high. 95-98% correct, on these 
knowledge Items in the baselines survey and again scored very high at end- 
point. 

After the programme, participants were as likely to rate their state of health 
»fair« as -goods whereas before the programme their modal rating was 
»good«. Participants experienced several events that probably influenced them 
to move their ratings downward. Some had physical examinations because of 
their learning group activities; some had exposure to healthy role models for 
the first time, in the persons of field staff; and most discussed aspects of Illness 
In group meetings. These events would naturally cause some participants to 
revise their definitions of health and become more critical of their own health 
status. 

(11) Community Participation. Participants reported a higher degree of participa- 
tion In community life after the programme. Their participation increased in 
relation to harambee (village self-help); that is, they contributed more time, 
money, or labour to community activities, and more participants came to hold 
leadership positions in village councils or organisations. 
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(Ill) income Activities. As wouid be expectedt given the iearning group activities 
which participants chose, there were significantiy more income-earning ac- 
tivities on a group rather than individual baais after the programme. Members 
were more iikeiy to raise poultry and less likely to engage in subsistence farm- 
ing. They were also much more Iikeiy to report that their own salary was the 
main source uf their Income as opposed to reporting no Income, spouses's 
salary, or digging (subsistence farming). In one sense these reports may mean 
that participants came to see themselves as )»earnlng people*^. They were also 
more likely to have opened bank accounts after the programme. 

(iv) Confidence. One of the indicators on which the most dramatic change was 
seen was global confidence. The expressed confidence of participants increas- 
ed fourfold. This comprised confidence to earn Income, to attain one's goals, 
and to participate In harambee. 

(b) Participants Compared to Nonpartlclpants 

Comparing participants with nonpartlclpants Is a somewhat risky business. The 
major reason Is that in small, closely-knit villages like those on the Kenyan coast, 
the effects of the programme can touch everyone In the village; In a sense there is 
no such thing as a nonpartlclpant. The comparison Is made even more complex 
because there are no pre-programme data for nonpartlclpants; therefore. It Is not 
known where they were In terms of views and practices prior to the programme. 
Nonetheless, comparing the data that were available gives hints and clues as to 
where the programme may have been particularly effective and least effective. 

(i) Health and Nutrition. At ^e time of final evaluation, participants In general 
were noi more likely to eat eggs or chicken (using the measure two or three 
times a week) than were nonpartlclpants. An increase Is seen In the consump- 
tion of chicken and eggs among participants, and participants were much more 
likely than nonpartlclpants to raise poultry by endpolnt. Nonpartlclpants either 
ate more chicken and eggs to begin with, or more likely they also increased 
their consumption by endpoint, since the learning activities established new 
sources of eggs and chicken available to everyone In the village. 

On the other hand, participants were much more likely to report that their 
children ate eggs two or more times a week than were nonpartlclpants. it Is 
highly probable that discussion of nutrition and child health In the group 
meetings encouraged participants to feed eggs to their children. There was no 
difference between participants and nonpartlclpants on other health or nutri- 
tion items. 

(ii) Community involvement. At the time of final evaluation, participants held more 
village o^lces and contributed more time, money or labour to community pro- 
jects than did nonpartlclpants, and significantly Increased their community 
participation pre to post. Nonpartlclpants may also have increased their com- 
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munlty Involvement, yet It remained significantly below the level of that of par* 
ticlpants; only one scored above zero on the community participation Index. 



(Hi) Income Earning. Participants engaged In significantly more income**earning on 
a group basis at end point than did nonpartlcipants. They were also much more 
lil^ely to have opened a bank account. No differences were found between the 
two groups on other money-related Items such as giving or receiving credit or 
loans. 



(iv) Confidence. Participants* confidence In themselves to produce income, reach 
their objectives and contribute to community life Increased greatly. The dlf* 
ference between the level of confidence of participants and nonpartlcipants at 
the time of the final evaluation was significant, with the former exhibiting much 
higher levels. 



(c) Effect on Individual Income of Group Projects 



Participants earned and had potential to earn yet more significant sums for their ef- 
forts (Figure 1). Using the standard Kenyan income as a measure, individuals could 
realise 11 to 20% of an annual income from 24 to 60 days per annum worl<ed. 
»Qlobal success^ as ranl<*ordered In Flguie 1 refers to the rating of groups by pro- 
ject administrators. Success equals the administrators' combined scoring of the 
extent to which a group met its own objectives and development objectives. 
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Issues and Analysis 

Crsdibility, Contacts, and Constituency 

Credibility and mutual trust between teachers and learners, development workers 
and community residents are widely acknowledged as fundamental to successful 
development. Yet It is surprising how they are In practice mishandled. No doubt a 
chief reason for the success of Ibtoto-Kllemba, and the NCCK-WEI project, was the 
constant attention paid to these elements. As the first step, the director of Tototo- 
Kliemba and the f leldwork supervisor, an NOCK social worker specially assigned 
to the project, began making contact In villages of the coastal area to find groups 
willing to collaborate In the project. Both women knew the areas well, both had 
strong connections with a variety of private and official service agencies, and both 
were respected and admired In their communities. Neither was hesitant about leav- 
ing her office to visit the village. Both considered the interests and concerns of rural 
women Important and worthy, and recognised that the only way to discover how to 
assist people Is to be with them and learn from them. 

The intention of these leaders, following project principles, was to find existing 
groups in six villages that would want to participate. The leaders looked for natural 
groupings of women who were not organised for purposes of the project but who, 
for reasons of their own, chose to be together. Attempts were also made to find 
groups that differed In size. In distance from a town, and In their lengths of associa- 
tion. These were points of Interest to project evaluators as both factors might In- 
fiuence participation and success. Initially the villages to visit were selected 
because the director and fieldwork supervisor knew that a group existed there 
Soon they determined that women's groups could be found In most coastal 
villages, although the degree of their formal organisation differed greatly. Visits 
were made to over 15 potential village groups, each visit coordinated through 
vliiage eiders. Project purposes were explained to them, then contact made with 
leaders and a few members of the women's groups. In most cases project staff 
were Invited to return to address a group meeting. The six village groups were then 
selected from those Interested In collaboration. Members were Invited to select a 
person, based on any criteria the group deemed Important, to send for training to 
become a group coordinator. The project had no requirements for the trainee, and 
the group was to use whatever selection process was appropriate to Its village. The 
trainee was to come with the full confidence of the group. A major project tenet was 
that each group would use Its collective wisdom and experience to make decisions 
and resolve problems. Coordinators would be trained In ways to help the members 
do this. During the life of the project coordinators would be paid a small sum, an 
amount equivalent to what a group Itself might be able to pay the coordinator after 
the end of the project, should they wish her to continue the work. Each coordinator 
would be the group's representative and each would have the group members as 
her constituents. 

it became evident to programme staff some time after the training that two people 
sent to be trained did not have the full confidence of their groups. After careful and 
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discreet Inquiry It was found that In both cases the coordinators had been thrust on 
the membership. In one case a village official had decided for a group. In the other 
case a member had demanded that her daughter be selected as she was the 
member with formal schooling. The group was told that this criterion had been 
established by the programme planners. It had not. It was also clear after pro- 
gramme evaluation that these two groups were less successful In setting and 
meeting group objectives, and In moving to new group endeavours. We learned 
from this that the process of selecting the group's representative Is fundamental 
and critical to success. The process used by a group, eg. election by the member- 
ship, appointment of one who fits certain criteria, or like methods, must not only 
reflect what is culturally appropriate to an area (for example In some places the 
Chief might be expected officially to appoint all individuals representing a village 
constituency) but must ensure as well that the representative Is deemed accep- 
table by all members of the group. The time Initially invested In this Is time well 
spent. We found a direct connection between group members' confidence In the 
one who assists them to learn and eventual group success. Although there are no 
foolproof ways to ensure this, It is possible to build Into a programme designed to 
reach rural people steps, time, and the assistance needed to help groups select 
representatives who are viewed as serving the Interests of the full membership. 



The Growth and Development of Groups 

There is a significant difference between a programme conceived to fit the Interests 
of an existing group of learners and a programme where the content Is predeter- 
mined and learners must be recruited or othenwise enticed to attend. Programmes 
of the former kind, of which Tototo-Kllemba was one. have the advantage of being 
self-propelling, of having momentum and energy generated by a collection of In- 
divlduals who already share similar goals and perceive them as Important, Pro- 
grammes of the latter kind reflect goals of the planners who must themselves ex- 
pend most of the energy persuading individuals to accept the predetermined goals 
as Important. Such programmes are mounted with little regard to motivation theory, 
and despite growing evidence that they are Ineffective, given the costs. 

The aim of Tbtoto-Kllemba was to help women Identify and organise themselves 
around their own learning projects. In this process, as one would expect, In- 
dividuals showed more or less Interest In different particular learning group pro- 
jects at different points In time. Rather than resist this tendency programme staff 
accommodated to it. In one group for example some members wanted to learn to 
make handicrafts as a means to earn capital to invest In their group project, while 
others preferred not to raise money In this fashion. In another group where poultry- 
keeping was a main activity, some members wanted lO learn bee- keeping as an ad- 
ditional source of Income and others did not. Small learning clusters therefore 
formed within the larger group as a result of particular Interests and goals. 

in conventional programmes reference Is sometimes made to the failure of women 
to show Interest in the activities. This assumes that women should be Interested In 
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the programme because planners are. Their failure (to attend, participate, learn) Is 
viewed as the learners' failure. In the case of Ibtoto-Kllemba. the planners took the 
view that It Is programmes that fall, not people. Special attention was paid to pro* 
viding learning opportunities in configurations (time, place, topic, pace) suited to 
learners as opposed to planners. The programme was also carefully organised to 
provide experience of small successes which might lead to larger ones. The pro* 
cess of worthing towards group goals was brolten down Into a series of manageable 
problem-solving steps: Identification and analysis of specific problems; discussion 
and declslon*mal(lng; planning appropriate steps; and assigning tasks and taking 
action. In one village fdr example a group decided to build and operate a bakery for 
the purpose of generating Income. Through discussion in the learning sessions 
the group analysed and made decisions about a series of tasks they had Identified 
as necessary In order to have a successful business. These Included obtaining 
capital and materials fbr the building and ovens, and purchasing raw materials and 
other equipment; finding markets; obtaining a licence; learning how to bake bread 
In quantity; keeping records of raw materials and sales; and organising into work 
groups actually to produce the bread. 

Emphaslson identifying and analysing potential problems before they arose meant 
that In most cases the group was aware of the consequences of possible decisions 
before making them. The coordinator often used simple pictures or stories to help 
the group focus on problems and options. The group, therefore, was able to make 
choices with a high probability of success. By repeatedly engaging In this problem* 
solving process group members were not only able to acquire the specific skills 
needed to run a successful bakery but. perhaps more Important, to learn the skills 
of planning, analysing, and organising action, which have broader applications to 
other situations In their family and community lives. The members' subsequent 
decision to add a tea and bread concession to the bakery building Is evidence that 
they Indeed applied this process to the accomplishment of other goals. 

In one village however, no projects or group efforts were forthcoming. Several fac* 
tors surfaced during the evaluation Indicating that the programme criteria did not 
take hold within the project period. For example the group members had not come 
together for their own purposes but had been organised by an official agency and 
presented to Ibtoto as an existing group. The members had little In common and lit- 
tie credibility with one another. The choice of the coordinator was Imposed on the 
group by one member. Even after the training the coordinator was not very well able 
to assist the members to analyse their situation and take appropriate steps. In this 
area, using our evaluation standards, the programme had failed after sixteen 
months. 

Participants In the five other groups, however, experienced success: success In 
learning. In contributing to a group. In seeing a project realised. In earning money. 
This generated confidence and enthusiasm, and Increased the momentum. In the 
most successful groups two factors associated with group growth and develop- 
ment became evident. One was increased solidarity, as evidenced in stabilised 
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membership, attendance at meetings, and completioi jf tasks. Another was a 
tendency for size of membership to increase. This latter factor had to be handled 
carefully by members and their coordinators. 1Wo very practical views prevailed in 
most groups: it is somewhat unfair for new members to join when a project is under 
way and successful, as newcomers reap the benefit of others* hard work; and a big- 
ger group is not necessarily a betttr group, since it is more difficult to manage and 
coordinate. It is also more difficult to generate out of a small business sufficient 
economic rewards (either goods or money) for each individual when membership 
is too large. These views led groups to set up guidelines for changing participation 
and membership. In one, for example, newcomers were allowed to participate in 
projects growing from the individual endeavour, but proceeds from the original ef- 
fort were earmarked for the founding members. In another group women imposed 
a ceiling on the size of membership. In the process, however, they elected to ex- 
plain the reason to others in the village in order to diminish potential bad feelings. 
They also provided assistance in organising into a new group those neighbours 
who wanted to join. This took the form of advice based on the group's experience, 
material resources, and human resources in the form of the coordinator and a few 
group members who volunteered to train some of their neighbours to assume 
leadership in the new group. 

Maintenance of group relationships such as those just discussed was fundamental 
to success. Indeed, data collected in a continuous process over the life of the pro- 
gramme illustrated that groups spent almost equal amounts of time on three major 
areas: (a) group development keeping the membership informed, motivated and 
feeling confident; (b) organising — drawing up work schedules and making 
assignments related to learning and carrying out project tasks; (c) acquiring 
technical skills and knowledge related to the groups' projects (such as poultry- 
keeping, handicrafts, gardening, baking, record-keeping, and sanitation). Ignoring 
any of these led to diminished success; creating the opportunity to g^in and apply 
new skills is as important as learning the components of the skill itself. 



Where do Health, Nutrition and Other Development Issues Fit? 

A most reasonable concern of professionals involved in health, nutrition, family 
planning and other development domains is as to where the specifics of these 
Issues fit into such a learner- determined programme. The fear that rural women 
will not select health, for example, as a priority interest is an understandable fear: in 
our experience they will not. This is not however unique to rural women in develop- 
ing countries. The efforts of most individuals, regardless of status or nation, are 
concerned primarily with economics, maintenance, and quality of family life. Peo- 
ple come to view and adopt certain practices and behaviours because they are 
consistent with these efforts. 

The premise of Tototo-Kilemba project planners was that the educational task is to 
help rural women see a connection between their own goals and healthful prac- 
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tices. This assumes that there is an eventual fit between the learning choices of 
women In small villages and the goals of development. It assumes that the momen- 
tum and energy generated by women pursuing their own Interests will cause a 
spillover of Interest to learn about health, nutrit'on, and so on. The results of the 
evaluation bear out this premise. 

Women participating in the programme were not resistant to new practices that 
made sense in the light of personal and group goals that they were trying to reach. 
No health or nutrition practice discussed was to be introduced in the abstract, un- 
connected from the immediate interest of the women, or touted as beneficial for 
reasons understandable only to the programme planners. In the most successful 
groups, topics were introduced In connection with a need. For example discus- 
sions on sanitation and cleanliness were essential for those in the bakery group, as 
they affected the marketability of their products. Nor did the programme set as a 
criterion of success that all women adopt all practices In standardised fashion. It 
was acknowledged that each participant would make decisions based on her own 
needs and priorities. A most revealing example is the woman whose children, 
house and self were dangerously unwashed but who changed this situation 
radically when It was pointed out that these conditions made the handicrafts she 
produced too dirty to sell. She subsequently has little trouble seeing the connec- 
tion between cleanliness and her own well-being. 

Women in the programme changed their health and nutrition behaviour not 
because they were told to, or gu/en extensive lessons on food groups, or recited a 
litany of do's and don'ts. They changed primarily because they had new access to 
needed resources, and because they saw a connection between a new practice 
and their own interests. To paraphrase Achola Pala Okeyo {A Preliminary Survey of 
the Avenues for and Constraints on Wbmen In the Development Process In Kenya, 
Institute of Development Studies, University of Nairobi, 1975, p.26), women join 
good programmes, absorb relevant information, and adopt useful practices 
because they use their intelligence to determine that the advantages of doing so 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

This project has illustrated that development goals were reached by focussing 
education on learners* priorities. These priorities were generally selected (by 
learners) from among the social and economic concerns that pervade daily life. 
Take the development goal of improving health practices, as an example. No 
choice of learners In Kenya was specific to health, yet there were important health 
Implications In every group project. Consider each separately. 

Look first at the objective of building a nursery school. Aside from ensuring that a 
child will have the opportunity to enter the formal schooling process, a nursery 
school Is also an entry point for health services for children, such as immunisation 
and screening for problems such as malnutrition and infectious disease. In addi- 
tion, in order to qualify under local regulations, nursery schools In Kenya must pro- 
vide access for children to sanitary facilities, and adhere to other public health or- 
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dinances. As In most developing countries, la^k of sanitary facilities Is a major 
source of disease and Infection In Kenya. A nursery school can also provide the Im- 
petus for organising parents around aspects of Infant and child care. For most 
parents, particularly mothers, children are a primary reason for considering and 
adopting effective health practices. 

Next, consider the bakery business. The Income earned and saved by the bakers 
from the sale of bread. In general, goes towards basic needs of the family — hous- 
ing, clothing, food, schooling — all of which have direct bearing on family health. In 
addition, to be approved as a commercial entity, installation of sanitary facilities for 
use by the bakers was required by law. Similarly the bakers, all 53 members of the 
women's group, were screened by the provincial medical officer. Fouled water had 
long been a problem In the area, and to ensure an available and safe source the 
women began to explore ways to capture and store large amounts of rain water, 
which would be the first large-scale system In the village. A poultry project was In 
the initial planning stages as the group wanted to add cakes to Items for sale and 
must therefore have eggs. The cakes would be higher In protein than the bread. 
The bread has not replaced the traditional staple, ugali, which Is taken at the after- 
noon and evening meal, but Is taken in the morning with tea. The bread Is con- 
sidered of higher quality than that sold in the nearest towns, and costs the same. 

Consider the poultry business to raise layers. Protein deficiency Is a major problem 
in Kenya, and the National Institute of Nutrition has called for an Increase in the 
consumption of protein-rich foods Including chicken and eggs. For economic 
reasons and because of traditional taboos, many rural Kenyans do not eat eggs. 
When they are acquired it is frequently considered more advantageous to sell 
them. 

When group members first began their poultry business they too did not use eggs 
themselves: first, because the eggs would fetch nrK)ney, and second, because the 
women were not accustomed to using them In cooking. In the process of preparing 
the eggs for market a few eggs are generally broken. First the women determined 
to share the broken eggs among themselves. This developed Into a policy that 
when each took her turn tending the birds, partial payment was two or three eggs 
for family use. In addition, just prior to each time the layers were sold off, the 
women allowed themselves to take a bird or two tor family use. There Is little doubt 
that a new dietary pattern has emerged among group members and their families. 



Conclusions and Implications: 

Why Are Tliere So Few Programmes Like Tototo^Kilemba? 

There are undoubtedly many reasons for the scarcity of programmes of the Tototo- 
Kllemba type around the world. Three stand out In particular: (a) resistance to alter- 
ing the economic status quo or acknowledging it as the major cause of develop- 
ment problems; (b) the categorical organisation of development problems; (c) the 
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difficulty in visualising mass machinery for delivering unique, specialised pro- 
granfimes at the community level. 

One reason why some continue to focus only on categorical education (exclusive to 
topics such as health, nutrition or agriculture) and to avoid education for economic 
change, is that the latter Implies a shift in control over resources. Planners with the 
former focus seem to conceive of poor men and womon as corripetitors for the 
same limited supply of opportunities, and to see the basic problem as lack of Infor- 
mation rather than lacl< of resources. A more accurate view Is that economic oppor- 
tunities and resources must be more equitably distributed to the poor if health and 
nutrition are to improve. 

A second factor keeping tho incloence of integrated programmes such as Tototo- 
Kllemba low Is the unilateral and sometimes competitive division of development 
sen/iceti in many countries. At the time of this project Kenya had a policy of in- 
tegrating services at the village level, which was the task of the Ministry of Com- 
munity Development. In other places the circumstances may not be so conducive 
to learner-determined projects. The key in such programmes is fdr people to learn 
how to recruit needed experts and resources from the range of available extension 
services provided by health, agriculture, community development and so on. This 
is necessary since each department or division has a categorical interest, and Is 
generally not prepared, either structurally or with resources, to assist beyond its 
own departmental brief. Health people must deliver health services and not 
agricultural. People's lives are however more integrated. Health services and infor- 
mation are needed only at certain times for partlct'.lar reasons. As a result, health 
workers frequently come to deliver their information and service In ways and at 
times that are inappropriate for villagers. The Tototo-Kilemba staff worked closely 
with agency service providers, assisting them to see the approaches and the tim- 
ing most helpful to groups for reaching t^^eir goals. Subsequently, credit for suc- 
cess was widely shared with all extensio^i workers who contributed expertise. In ef* 
feet women learned to use the expert!; of the professionals, and the professionals 
learned how to share their expertise 

A final reason why progiammes of this kind are not much in evidence Is closely 
linked to the categorical division of services. It Is difficult for many planners and 
policy-makers to visualise machinery for reaching a mass audience while at the 
same time addressing small-scale interests and priorities. The conventional way In 
development education has been to standardise, to try to reach everyone with the 
same content, to persuade them with the same curriculum and configuration of 
services and resources. Possibly we have been standardising the wrong things. If 
one accepts the premises underlying Tototo-Kllemba It Is evident that a process for 
implementing learner-determined education can be replicated on a wide scale 
while the content of learning Is left open for rural people to select. Such a way of 
organising education helps to bridge the gap between national development 
priorities and those of rural people. It also greatly Increases the opportunity for 
villagers to exert influence on those who constitute the delivery systems. Equally 
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important, it capitalises on the energy, momentum and coiiective wisdom of ex- 
isting groups of rrsn and women, actuaiising their potential for national develop- 
ment. 

To conclude, the project premises appear to be borne out: 

(a) rural learners in the project areas were motivated to learn what they themselves 
deemed important, and these things had both implicit and direct outcomes cor- 
responding with generally accepted development goals; 

(b) it was possible systematically to organise and deliver education so that unique 
needs and goals of learners In different areas could be addressed — that is, to 
design education that was both situation-specific and that reached large 
numbers of people. 

The factors which proved most Important in organising this l<ind of education were: 

(a) identifying and worl<ing with self-initiated groups who select a coordinator ac- 
cording to their own criteria; 

(b) having coordinators sufficiently trained to be able to facilitate group discussion 
and problem-solving, and to help groups to see connections between practices 
essential to community development and their own goals and priorities; 

(c) persuading cooperating official and voluntary agencies to match their service 
and technical assistance to what people request and are ready to receive, rather 
than focussing on what providers want to deliver 
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Chapter Four 



Developing Women's 
Income-generating Sidlls in Swaziland 



Introduction 



Simanga Nxumalo reports in this account on the early stages of another project for 
women, In a very small country, and one very dependent politically and 
economically, compared with both Kenya and Australia. Again the project is by and 
for women, but this time with the stress heavily upon the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge for income-generation, and with an interesting consideration of the in- 
troduction of appropriate technology in this context. Integration — the links bet* 
ween educational and other development activity ^ again proves significant. Here 
the emphasis is particularly on the link with borrowing facilities. The Revolving 
Fund concept echoes the essentially similar system which Penmas was testing in 
Indonesia at about this time, and which featured in another of the studies commis- 
sioned for this ICAE inquiry, but not included among this volume of published 
papers. The Penmas approach included functional literacy within income- 
generating development projects, where the link apparently provided motivation 
for acquiring literacy skills also. In the next study in this volume Dighe shows how 
literacy became valued and sought at certain points in an evolving project and set 
of needs-led activities, but was not introduced by the organisers at the outset. 

Dighe's study echoes Nxumalo's in respect of borrowing facilities. These proved 
crucial for women in and around Ahmedabad to break the hold of money-lenders. 
Note the difference between the intended duration of financial support systems. 
For Nxumalo they are clearly but temporary. Dighe in the next chapter shows how 
while SEWA sought to bend existing institutions to serve the needs of poor self- 
employed \ /omen, it was also quite willing to create its own long-term financial and 
other Institutions to sen^e their special needs. There Is a question here for adult 
educators, in Britain for instance In these days of Economic Development Units 
and Enterprise, as to how far »education«( might or should be extended into, In this 
instance, practical economic and financial activities, and beyond study, simulation 
and reflection, it was a very practical question when the German Adult Education 
Association (DVV) was supporting the Indonesian Revolving Fund approach: It was 
easy to see the desirability and legitimacy of supporting the training elements In 
such an Integrative approach; less clear whether legitimacy as well as desirability 
attached to creating a Fund to buy sewing machines for productive purposes 
subsequently, from funds allocated from the German Government for »dduit 
education^. Unless such problems can be resolved, the thoroughly practical, 
pragmatic, development- and production- oriented approaches described in these 
chapters by Clark, Nxumalo and Dighe may be frustrated. 
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Nxumalo's snapshot leaves several questions unanswered. This was part of a 
large national project, with three ministries involved, but the full picture, including 
the effective per capita cost in this particular segment, and the contribution of 
various international aid agencies, governmental and intergovernmental, is not 
quite clear. Much of the money went on technical aid personnel who feature little in 
this story, other than In a negative ?onse apropos the marketing expert. There are 
some echoes of Clark's and also Stacy's accounts in terms of (lack of) consultation 
over choice of projects for income-generation. Compare the very explicit needs- 
and demand- led approach in the SEWA story below, which accords with Clark's 
explicit philosophy. 



Looking at this case study in a broader political context, it does appear a sensible 
and basically successful socio-economic strategy so long as the larger issues of 
relations with South Africa must be assumed to continue essentially unaltered. In a 
very poor, dependent, country and economy the men will continue to migrate for 
work and the women to be left with a multiple responsibility and burden. The larger 
problems of economic dependency are obviously beyond the scope of such a pro- 
ject. Indeed the »*problem of South Africa- and of the black neighbouring enclave 
and frontline states has so far defied all world attempts at solution and even, it ap- 
pears, amelioration. In this context the approach to local community development 
and to equipping women better to cope appears entirely positive. The local produc- 
tion and sale of school uniforms in place of purchase from South Africa is hearten- 
ing; but one must remember that the materials and markets for much of the produc- 
tion described here continued to be South African. 

If Stacy's story can be characterised as pessimist-realist, and Clark's as confident- 
ly optimistic in (for the particular group) less difficult socio-political circumstances. 
Nxumalo's analysis provides a well-balanced account of an adult education 
development project and the limitations of education as a force for change on its 
own. She notes that the project, as is so common, failed to reach Its particular 
.•target group**: the poorest women and families in the region. Echoing Clark in her 
stress upon the importance of consultation and participation, as well as functional 
relevance, if a project is to reach those for whom it is Intended, she does none the 
less find the project, with these significant reservations, a success. 



Summary 

In 1975 a group of community development officers and adult educators approach- 
ed the Government of Swaziland to propose a project to develop women's income- 
generating skills. Consultation between the Qovemment and the United Nations 
on ways of complementing government efforts to improve levels of living and 
welfare in rural areas led to a start late in 1977. This was the first project since in- 
dependence to attempt rural development in an integrated and multidisciplinary 
fashion. Emphasis from the outset was upon strengthening capabilities for 
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Income-generation among rural women and their families. These were identified 
as the principal project beneficiaries. 



The project was located in Entfonjeni In Northern Swaziland, one of the least 
developed areas of the country but one with great potential. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Cooperatives was responsible for integrated rural development 
through its Rural Development Area Programme so the project was placed under 
Its Community Development Division fc purposes of government budgeting, staff- 
ing and administration. Some decentialisation was envisaged for the future, eg. to 
a project responsibility centre. 



The interdisciplinary nature of the project allowed the Centre to offer subjects such 
as agricultural extension and health education; but the main thrust was towards 
vocational skills. Rural women received training in textile and fashion design, sew* 
ing school uniforms, batik and macrame work, tie and dye. A Village Ibchnology 
Unit provided training and technical advice on improved devices and procedures 
for production, processing and storage of various farm products, homestead 
sanitation and portable water storage. Some of these devices have been widely ac- 
cepted because they respond to expressed demands of the community, but pro- 
blems remained to be overcome. 



The project supported graduates of the Centre through a Revolving Loan Fund. 
The Fund quickly assisted 15 women to own sewing and knitting machines, and 
through the loans women were able to provide schools in their respective areas 
with school uniforms and jerseys. The cooperative sales shop SukumanI Bomake 
(meaning literally >»stand up mothers!«)located 30 km south of Entfonjeni in Pigg's 
Peak on a major national road, provided a facility for former project participants to 
display their various consumer goods and handicrafts, appealing to both domestic 
and tourist demand. Quality was quite high, and prices reasonable. 



The first project activity was a community nursery, strategically located opposite 
the community clinic and adjacent to the Ti^aining Workshop. Some of the rural 
women took their children to the nursery school. The Ministry of Education provid- 
ed facilities and staff for the school. 



The ultimate aim of the project was to develop rural areas by developing and involv-* 
ing women In national development. The intention was to reach the poorest in the 
community but these did not fully participate. The project therefore sought ways to 
reach the grassroots, it aimed explicitly at reducing poverty. It was hoped that suc- 
cessful implv^inentation would change the lifestyle of rural people in a tangible way. 
On the whc h did prove successful in t^^rms of income-qeneration in rural areas 
though fK'i among li^ie poorest of the poor 
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The General Context 



Swaziland, the smallest country in Africa after Gambia, has an area of 6.754 square 
miles. It Is situated in the southeast of the continent, with a subtropical climate, and 
Is landlocked, bounded by the Republic of South Africa to the south, north and 
west, and by Mozambique on the east. There are four geographical regions, 
HIghveld, Middleveld, Lowveld, and Lumbombo. Drainage Is by perennial rivers. 
Most of the rain occurs in the summer, and once a decade the rains are deficient. 
The Middleveld, the most densely populated area. Is the location of the commercial 
and Industrial town of Manzini. The capital, Mbabane, is in the HIghveld. The 
population is over 80% rural. Over 75% are illiterate. A British protectorate until In- 
dependence in 1968, Swaziland has two official languages, Siswati and English. Its 
population of over half a million has a majority of women and an annual growth rate 
of about 3 per cent. 

The SwazI people are a cohesive nation with common language, culture and 
customs. The king (the longest reigning monarch In the world) and SwazI National 
Council support a modern constitutional government with a bicameral parliament. 
This new system of government follows the SwazI tradition. The position of the 
chiefs is very strong. Even In modern administration their traditional role Is 
recognised and respected. Projects need the support and blessing of the chiefs of 
the area. The framework of relationships and the type of coordination must be well 
defined and supported for any project to make an effective contribution. 

The economy Is diversified: agriculture and manufacturing account for 35 and 15% 
respectively, mining for just under 10 per cent. Swaziland has the world's largest 
manmade forest and ranks fifth In asbestos production. Subsistence farming Is 
however the mainstay for many people, though its contribution to GDP Is modest. 
Data on Income distribution are hard to come by but It is evidently skewed: the 
traditional subsistence sector receives little benefit from economic growth. 

Emergence of a cash economy has led to high migration of males to the towns in 
search of wage employment. The aim Is to get wages to Improve agricultural out- 
put. What In fact happens Is that the income earned Is insufficient to support both 
the man and his family. The absence of men from the rural areas exacerbates pro- 
blems of agricultural production, overburdening the women who may plant late and 
so produce a small harvest. In addition a significant proportion of men who migrate 
to urban areas seek wage employment In mines In the Republic of South Africa. Of- 
ficial recruiting organisations which issue contracts to migrant workers account for 
8,000 a year but an estimated 30,000 SwazI men migrate to seek employment In the 
mines and other fields of activity In the Republic, by their own private means. The 
large-scale migration has adverse effects on the family structure, often causing 
quasi-seasonal family living and imposing on women the obligation to tend crops 
and maintain home. 
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Th0 status of Women 



Women have a very significant role in the economy. Male migration leaves women 
dominant In agricultural production, lypically the traditional woman would be 
responsible for tending domestic animals and performing domestic chores. On the 
farm she assumes the tasks oi : lanting. weeding, harvesting and storing crops. 
The tasks of ploughing, felling irees to clear the land, and maintenance and 
building of houses, were male responsibilities, but with male migration women 
have had to assume these responsibilities as well. Although the function has 
changed with the combined responsibilities of both sexes, however, the woman's 
traditional position remains unchanged. There is for instance no improvement in 
access to and control over the resources required to fulfil these responsibilities. Ac- 
cess to credit remains a problem, a result of lack of security to obtain a loan, and 
because of the prerequisite, for a loan, of a collateral agreement of the husband or 
other male relative. Wages from absent males are irregular and quite insufficient to 
allow investment in alternative activities. 

The women of rural Swaziland therefore lead a very hard life, although they have 
come far since precolonial and colonial times. Even though a number are now 
educated and moving into different sectors of government and business, the 
prematurely aged woman trudging up hill bent double under a load of firewood, or 
with an earthenware pot on her head and a toddler on her back is still a common 
sight. Nevertheless women have always made a contribution to income«generating 
activities. Women selling their produce from rural areas is a common sight even in 
urban settings. 

In the commercial sector a large number of traders in the established markets of 
Swaziland are women. One of the biggest markets is the country, Mahlanya Rural 
Market, was constructed by newly literate women through community organisation 
and action. The Ministry of Commerce, Industry, Mines and Tourism estimated that 
more than 2,000 women engaged in marketing, usually of consumer goods in 
small shops. In the traditional rural sector the principal activity of women is han* 
dicrafts. These range from simple fabrication of garments and baskets for home 
use to sophisticated fine headwork which is increasingly in demand in the modern 
sector, both for sale in the Republic of South Africa and for export elsewhere. 



The Project 

Swaziland's Second National Development Plan emphasised rural development. 
The rural areas, where most people live, and which depend mainly on traditional 
agriculture to provide a livelihood, command high priority Physical development of 
the rural areas through improving and expanding infrastructure facilities, creating 
job opportunities, establishing rural-based organisations, and modernising the 
agricultural sector: these are means through which the rural areas may contribute 
economic growth, self* reliance, and social justice. The role of rural families, and 
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women In particular. In this process has been Identified as a major concern, being 
the backbone of the agrarian economy. Improved national and local capabilities, 
training and advisory services In income-generating activities among rural women 
and their families, should enhance their roles as contributors to national develop- 
ment, in 1975, therefore, a group of community development officers and adult 
educators approached the Government of Swaziland about Introducing income- 
generating sitiiis for women in rural areas. By Improving conditions here It was 
hoped to reduce migration to urban areas. Consultations began between the 
Government and the United Nations on ways of complementing government efforts 
to Improve levels of living and welfare In rural areas. The project, »the development 
of income-generating sidlls for women*, began In late 1977. Although It was inter- 
ministerial, it was placed under the Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives, to 
facllltiate government budgeting, staffing and project administration. The project 
was financed by the United Nations, the Government of the Netherlands, and the 
Government of Swaziland, and located at Entfonjeni In the most rural northern part 
of the country 

It was intended to deal with rural development in an Integrated and 
multldlscipllnary manner, with Immediate emphasis on strengthening capabilities 
for income-generation among rural women and thair families. Later the target 
group expanded to include school leavers of all ages and both sexes, as well as the 
unemployed In rural areas. The principal thrust was promotion, training and ad- 
visory services In income-generating activities. 

Community leaders were consulted during the first stages of the project to 
familiarise them with the objectives er^d solicit their support. The local chiefs were 
thus enlisted and all available means of Indigenous communication In the area us- 
ed whenever possible. Including public meetings arranged by the chiefs to per- 
suade people to tai<e part. Inducements to participate when the project was first In- 
troduced included payment of expenses to cover the cost of the course, provision 
of free material, free places and a small per diem. The project, Intended mainly for 
the poorest of the poor, was strategically placed next to the Rural Development 
area of the t^lnlstry of Agriculture and Cooperatives. 



Aims and Objectives 
The Meaning of Poverty 

According to Todaro the concept of absolute poverty has been used to estimate the 
magnitude of world poverty. In 1969 about 35% of the world's people were attemp- 
ting to subsist at barely minimal levels of living. Some countries are characterised 
by high per capita Income without necessarily eliminating poverty; thus Kuwait's 
per capita Income in 1969 was second only to that of the U.S.A. Development Is not 
synonymous with rising per capita Income. Care should be tal<en If this Is used as a 
rough measure of development. 
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Poverty Is relative. Its measurement presents technical, social and political pro* 
blema Although standards and costs of living vary from country to country, poverty 
can be defined by the nunnber of people living below an Imaginary International 
poverty line. In Swaziland's Third National Development Plan 4\ Is government 
policy and its foremost policy to ensure an equitable distribution of the fruits of 
development among all SwazI people. This policy demands that priority be given to 
measures which will Improve the well-being of people In rural communities where 
80% of the people llve.« 

Countries are neither poor nor rich. It Is the Individuals who are well-fed or hungry, 
sick or well, literate or Illiterate. One criterion which may be used to determine level 
of poverty Is the standard of living and the level of basic needs and standard of 
household consumption. This Includes: shelter and food — on the basis of a 1962 
Nutrition Survey In Swaziland 65% of the families In rural areas were not reaching 
the minimum required nutrition levels; access to essential services such as safe 
drinking water (ie. a fully equipped borehole or a well at a reasonable distance serv* 
Ing not more than 300 people). Available figures suggest that about 65% of the 
people of Swaziland lack adequate water facilities, only the urban areas being 
reasonably served. A poverty-stricken area is characterised by poor health 
facilities, malnutrition, high infant mortality, and poor educational facilities. It Is not 
easy to say whether these characteristics are causes or effects of poverty, or both. 



Adult Education and Reduction of Poverty 

Reduction of poverty should lead eventually to its elimination. According to the 
Third National Development Plan the Government of Swazllanu would promote 
social Justice by spreading economic opportunities and social services more widfi 
ly. It was intended to increase clinic coverage so that by 1983 75% of the population 
would be living within 8 km of basic health facilities, and to increase the quality and 
distribution of preventive health services. Adult education Is taken to mean any 
educational activity designed for adults to bring about change In knowledge, skills 
or attitudes. Marx called the person the most productive force of all, believed firmly 
In the classical tradition, and regarded education a means of combatting the 
alienation of man from economic activity. One function of education Is to help im- 
prove the quality of human beings as productive agents. It should lead to Improved 
knowledge. Improved health and skills, better organisation and management of 
one's life. According to Alfred Marshall the most valuable form of capital Is that In* 
vested In human beings. Over a century ago H. Mann preached that »»educatlon 
prevents being poor«. Ibday the Government of Swaziland seeks education as a 
powerful device fOr achieving social change: »»the future development of the coun« 
try's natural and human resources depends largely upon the quantity and quality 
of their education. Every effort will be made to create a system that gives the 
desired result.«< 

Philip Coombs identified four broad areas In which education can be crucial In 
reducing poverty: 
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occupational education — designed to develop particular knowledge and skills 
associated with various economic activities and useful In making a living; 
community Improvement education — designed to strengthen local and national 
Institutions and processes through Instruction In such matters as co-operative 
community projects; 

general or basic education covering literacy, numeracy and understanding 
one's environment; 

family Improvement education — designed primarily to Impart knowledge, skills 
and attitudes useful in Improving the quality of family life, In such subjects as health 
and nutrition, child care, family planning. 



Pro|eotOb|ectlve8 

The long-range project objective was to maximise women's contribution to national 
development by Increasing their capacity to perform better their tasks In the home 
and family, in domestic agriculture, and In the wage employment and Income- 
generating sector. Income-generating must relate to the environment or context: 
that Is. to the socio-economic and political climate in which projects are Introduced . 
They must increase participants' income, but should also lead to changes In their 
social position. The social impact should include an Improved social Image, Im- 
proved bargaining power. Politically the project should enable women to get Into 
the mainstream of development. The project should not make worse the existing 
sexual Inequality. 



Specific Objectives were as follows. 

Tb provide promotion, training and advisory services In Income- generating ac- 
tivities among poor rural women and their families. Including school dropouts, with 
special emphasis on technical and managerial training in handicrafts, needle, 
leather and macrame crafts, textile and fashion designs, and tie-dye textile work. 
This relates directly to the reduction of poverty through imparting practical 
knowledge and skills. 

To gather marketing Intelligence and establish a marketing pool to sell the finished 
products of women's groups and associations. A cooperative sales shop, 
Sukumani Bomaka, In Plgg's Peak, provided an outlet. Inadequate knowledge of 
the market and lack of management skills had been identified as the weakest 
aspects of women's projects. Very often organisers and participants are unaware of 
the nature of the market, and whether products will compete successfully with 
those already being produced. This objective pertains to increasing knowledge 
and changing attitudes. Rural women need adequate information about the 
dynamic nature of the market, which might help them decide whether to upgrade, 
modify or redirect local practices, or replace them altogether. 
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To establish a day care centre at the EntfonjenI location and day care centres In the 
Northern Area. This would elease women from looking after children, enabling 
them to participate fully In learning lncome*generatlng sidlls; It would also alleviate 
the shortage of pre*school facilities In the area. Poor performance In primary 
schools Is caused among other things by pupils* soclo*economic and educational 
background. The dropout rate Is alarming, particularly higher up the educational 
pyramid. In Swaziland, of 100 pupHs In Grade 1 In 1974 for Instance, 70 reached 
standard one and only 22 completed standard five. One third of SwazI pupils leave 
school without achieving literacy even In Siswatl. IHere an educational objective 
also has Indirect implications for changing economic standards; It Is about satisfy* 
Ing basic needs such as health, and Increasing Income. 

To provide training for a core of governmental and nongovernmental leaders 
through fellowships and practical training, creating a much improved base for 
future women's programmes. The core group should carry out other community 
development projects, in the pilot area or In other parts of the country. 



Programme Content and Other Features of the Project 

IVainlng needs and programme content were determined by means of staff assess* 
ment and consultation with local women and their families on consumption needs 
and production possibilities. lncome*generatlng activities were concerned largely 
with small- scale import substitution of selected categories of consumer goods. 
There were also limited efforts at promotion of exports. 

The Interest and will of project participants determined the extent to which the input 
(training In Income-generating activities) contrlbutea to Improved levels of living 
and general welfare. An equally Important factor was the extent to which the project 
responded to specific requests of participants. Continuous encouragement was 
particularly important, given that the target group Included young school leavers 
who had been ruthlessly discarded by the formal school system. These young peo- 
ple commonly develop personality traits such as lack of confidence and a fatalistic 
approach to life. 

A medlum-sized training workshop was opened as EntfonjenI early in 1979, and pro- 
vided with electricity and running water. The greater part of the building was 
devoted to a training area where sewing, knitting and other training equipment 
were kept, and training supplies stored. There was also some office space for pro- 
ject personnel. 

Located next to the workshop was a combined Appropriate (or Village) Technology 
Workshop and Demonstration Unit. Founded In 1979, the Unit Identified and pro- 
moted Improved domestic practices. Seminars and workshops In 1979 for both 
senior headquarters staff and local staff considered the need for and applications 
of appropriate technology In Swaziland. The Unit conducted demonstration 
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devices for Improved goin and water storage, latrines, water waste disposal 
system, production of improved building material, a solar system drier, fridge and 
stove. Altogether 28 items were made, using local material. Since most 
homesteads in the rural areas lack the capital to buy building materials such as ce- 
ment, chicken wire and pipe fittings, the centre sold the finished items at a price 
which the homesteads could afford. 

These items were modified to suit the requirements of the rural population. For ex- 
ample the grain and water storage had to be Improved several times. A padlock had 
to be fitted because of the prevalence of witchcraft in the area. Several people, 
many of them relatives of the author, expressed fear of poisoning if the tank were 
left outside and unlocked. The Appropriate Technology Unit certainly created 
awareness and enthusiasm in the area. It also took advantage of local skills. For In- 
stance the portable water storage unit resembled in many ways the traditional ear- 
thenware pots made of clay. The Unit improved upon the idea. It also helped im- 
prove facilities of the project training workshop. Requests for demonstrations and 
training came from residents in the area; in a way the Unit served the nation rather 
than Just the local area. 

A vegetable garden was cultivated close to the training workshop, to demonstrate 
to women and their families practical applications of dry-land farming techniques 
for growing types of food important to improve family nutrition. 

The first construction put up by the women was the community nursery. It was to 
motivate them to take part in the programme, and to take care of the children while 
the parents were learning. Strategically located adjacent to the centre and opposite 
a rural clinic, it demonstrated the integrated nature of the project. The K/linistry of 
Education trained teachers here, and community-based nursery schools were 
developed in cooperation with the Ministry of Education. 

The cooperative sales shop at Pigg's Peak provided a facility to display and sell 
various consumer goods and handicrafts produced by people trained under the 
project. It appealed to both tourist and domestic demands. Quality was quite high 
but the management still planned to set up a bureau of standards. Staff were hous- 
ed with all modern amenities on a main road at Pigg's Peak rather than at Entfon- 
jeri, because of limited domestic water supplies at the latter. 

No entry qualifications were required. Some active women participants attended 
regular literacy classes in the area, but enrolment in literacy classes was not a 
prerequisite. Because of the mixed level of participants — school dropouts, il- 
literates, some with no previous experience of dress-making, using a sewing 
machine or knitting needle — training to a commercial standard took a long time. 
The training period varied from three to six months, depending on participants' 
background, motivation, the training approaches used, and so on. 

At any one time the limited resources of technical staff and training equipment 
allowed only about twenty women to participate in a course of training. Because of 
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homestead responsibilities participants ^ould not be trained on a f ull-tlme basis, so 
their period of training took up to a year or even longer 

Most of the Instructors came from the local community; some were rucruited from 
other parts of the country. Training was conducted In an environment apropriate to 
the education of adults, and a participatory approach was often preferred. The ex- 
perts realised that, experts though they were In the skills they taught, they could 
also learn a lot from their students. In fact local community members were often In- 
vited to teach certain skills popular In the area. 

The Project Manager, herself an adult education practitioner, habitually sent In- 
structors to attend adult education workshops in Swaziland or abroad. Four local 
women assumed instructional duties at the Entfonjeni training workshop and were 
part-time Diploma of Adult Education students at the Division of Extra- Mural Ser- 
vices of the University of Swaziland. They were thus equipping themselves effec- 
tively to impart skills to adults. 

The women were Involved in producing school uniforms, jersey knitting, woven 
sisal handicrafts, crochet work, tie-dye fabric design, block screen printing, 
macrame work, batik, design and manufacture of shirts and dresses, patchwork 
and household linen manufacture, traditional doll-making, and shoe-making. Sisal 
weaving accounted for about one third of all project products. It is time-consuming 
and the women were searching fdr a more efficient and profitable area, especially 
as the sisal in Northern Swaziland is Inferior to that from other parts of the country. 
Needle crafts accounted for about one third of production. This had Important im- 
plications for both import substitution and export promotion. 

Training was mainly in technical skills In needle crafts and textile design. Bulk pur- 
chases were often necessary to cater for the large numbers of trainees. Needle 
craft training covered five basic styles of school uniforms and eight different styles 
of shirts and dresses. Each item required approximately three metres of cloth; 
uniform training therefore required a minimum of 15 metres, while 24 metres were 
required for training for shirts and dresses. Most participants required to make 
about four examples of each style before reaching a commercial standard. Each 
thus needed some 156 metres of cloth. 

Draining In needle craft was limited by the number of sewing machines available, so 
concurrent training was organised In batik and tie-dye fabric design, and In th(i 
manufacture of patchwork, placemats, aprons and hotpads out of traditional Swazi 
cloth. 

Consumption of training materials was high: six months' training for a group of 
twenty In needle crafts and textile design required some 1360 metres of cloth. 
PIgg's Peak, the nearest town. Is very small, and local demand was insufficient to 
justify a shop for wholesale purchases of various types of cloth required for train* 
Ing. Consequently wholesale purchasing was done In Nelsprult some 130 km away 
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in South Africa, or in Manzini 110 km to the south-east. Purchases must therefore 
be on a scale sufficient for weeks of training demand. Bulk purchasing also served 
an educational purpose: participants were taught to plan, to compare product 
quality, and to negotiate. The Project Manager occasionally travelled with par- 
ticipants so that they were exposed to different wholesalers in the Republic of 
South Africa, often an educative experience. 

Maintaining good human relations should be a major characteristic of projects of 
this nature. Fbrtunately project staff were well endowed for this; they also exhibited 
a high degree of initiative in responding to requests for technical advice. In the light 
of the response to batik training and the rapid progress participants made in 
developing their skills, for example, DANIDA was requested to assist by making 
available the services of an expert in batik design to conduct an advanced level 
seminar. The workshop was a success, and the textbook written by the expert used 
as a basic reference by the Project Manager. 

Ti-aining constituted the core of all project efforts but its success and the effec- 
tiveness of the project lay in the potential it offered to rural people for cash employ- 
ment. In her final report the previous Project Manager observed that intended 
beneficiaries would not consider their training valid unless It resulted in an im- 
mediate cash return. The women's initiative in starting the cooperative mail shop 
Sukumani Bomaki therefore tended to confirm the appropriateness of current '.rain- 
ing efforts to the needs of residents In the area. Project support to the shop essen- 
tially took the form of assistance in training staff in basic management and book- 
keeping skills. 

Project staff acted as facilitators among women who had attained a commercial 
skill level. A good example was school uniforms and jerseys. H-aditionally schools 
in the Entfonjeni area purchased these items from manufacturers in South Africa. 
The geographical and economic position of Swaziland makes it completely depen- 
dent on its powerful neighbour for all sorts of commodities, even the most basic 
such as soap and rice. It was a commendable breakthrough that once an initial 
group of noedlecraft trainees had attained a sufficient skill level, project staff began 
consulting with parents' associations about their willingness to purchase a local 
product of better quality at a lower price than that from South Africa. Parents' 
associations of twelve area schools then asked their principals to purchase 
uniforms and jerseys from the cooperative producers' group formed by project par- 
ticipants. There were 50 schools in the area, so due to limited production capability, 
additional der. ands for uniforms and jerseys were going unfulfilled. 

Rural women and families in the Entfonjeni area were poor; the average annual 
family cash income was less than US$ 600. They were not able to use conventional 
credit sources to finance modest investment in fixed assets required for various 
Income- generating activities, or to provide a source of working capital to support 
their group. Consider for example the cost of a sewing machine: between three and 
five months' average family income. Some knitting and sewing machines were 
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made available on a cost-recovery basis. This was the beginning to stimulating the 
ctdation of viable producer groups, an initiative which would also help to establish 
a credit rating for project participants, so that conventional credit mechanisms 
could be used for subsequent credit needs. 



Revolving Loan Fund 

The Fund was introduced in June 1980 and assisted fifteen women to become 
owners of sewing and knitting machines to a total value of E3,88S.84. This approx- 
imated the total amount allocated for equipment loans. Over 60% was outstanding 
in April 1981. Out of the Revolving Loan Fund a number of women were provided 
with loans for the purchase of other equipment and raw materials. Through this 
loan women were able to provide schools in their respective areas with uniforms 
and Jerseys, and to sell other products, both to neighbours and through the market 
outlet shop at Pigg's Peak. 

Loan terms were kept simple to meet special circumstances; for instance the loans 
were interest-free. The work Involved in collecting outstanding debts was 
underestimated Ihitially. Experience showed that this required a lot of effort and 
time. Documents were Introduced for the effective management of the Revolving 
Loan Fund, among them loan application and loan agreement forms. 

Loans were made for the purchase of material for school uniforms, jerseys, tie and 
dyes, textile printing, batik, and for other income«generatlng products. Working 
capital loans were also piovlded to male artisans who had been trained, for ap- 
propriate technology purposes. The Raw Material loans were of very short duration 
and 'jsually meant to be repaid in total at an agreed due date. The majority were 
provlc'ed In kind from the revolving stock of raw materials kept for this purpose. Dur* 
Ing the 81 financial year E6,979.85 worth of various types of materials was 
sold tc about 300 women producers, partly on a loan basis and partly for cash. This 
comprised 60% of the total sales for the period. 

The Fund helped to supply three schools with uniform, while women's groups sup- 
plied for 23 schools during the 1980 school year. As a result of the failure of some 
women to provide schools with uniform, the Revolving Loan Fund got directly In- 
volved. The Fund protected them from losing their markets in following school 
years. It was also Involved r) buying sisal products from about 100 women's 
groups. Since the biggest rr ^ket for sisal products was In South Africa producers 
could not wait between accumulating the minimum economic level of sisal pro- 
ducts to warrant transportation to South Africa, and the subsequent receipt of their 
money from the buyer Hence the Fund gave a sort of commodity loan by providing 
cash for every product made and delivered to the stores for onward transmittal to 
the buyer. In any loan activity bad debts are Inevitable: they can be minimised by 
using certain measures. At the beginning credit rating procedures were not well 
established, and loans were granted on a »»star( somewhere^ basis. Monitoring of 
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progress, and loan collection follow-up. were not adequate, partly because of lack 
of personnel to do the job. However, most beneficiaries successfully completed 
repayment, or continued to repay on schedule. 



Financing 

No adequate figures were available for costs. It appears that the following amounts 
were expended on the project (UNDP figures in US dollars. Government figures in 
Emalangeni (E); the Lilangeni is roughly at par with the US dollar). 
1975-77 UN: $263,469 Government: E101. 980* Tbtai: 365.449 

1978 169,312 22.030 191.342 

1979 303,288 47.780 351.068 

1980 232.868 44.780 277.648 

1981 74.431 49,430 1^3.861 
1982(est.) 194,494 137.600 332.094 



* E8S.000 for buildings 



The total of $ 268,925 listed for 1981-82 as UN appears to have been divided be - 
ween UNDP ($ 40,000) and the Government of The Netherlands (5 228.925)^ 
Itemisation suggests that most of the Government of Swaziland money awr 1977 
was spent on project personnel. Project personnel were also the main cost in the 
UN budget (including volunteers) with smaller amounts for training equipment, 
travel and consumables. Figures for the Revolving Fund in and leading to the first 
half of 1980 suggest an operation of a few thousand dollars in all: grants in cash of 
$ 8.300 and in kind of $ 5.000, with sales and Incidental income in a half year of 
El 1 .837 yielding a net surplus after expenditure of E589. 



Analysis of Achievements 

The project made remarkable progress. The immediate objectives were quickly 
being met Suitable areas of training for women in income-generating activities 
were identified and others investigated. There was no formal advertisement in the 
media for new recruits to join. The Project's activities spread by word of mouth, in 
particular by extension officers of the Rural Development Area, "^he demand for 
the project was so great that staff recruitment could not catch up. otaff were over- 
worked in trying to cope. The progress was made through the interest and en- 
thusiasm of rural women who were very anxious to improve their standard of living 
and to pay school fees for their children. Education was not free in Swaziland, and 
even universal primary education was expected to be achieved only In 1985. Many 
of the women who had been trained then worked at home but came to the project 
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for business training and coordination with their group, and to accept orders and 
purchase cloth. 

The project contributed to reducing poverty through Imparting vocational skills. A 
large number of those who took part became financially self-sufficient. Many of the 
women who had been trained then worked and became conscious that they had 
special talents which could help them Improve their standard of living. Looking at 
the activities one sees a good programme, and also an outstanding contribution to 
nation-building. 

More specifically, about 180 trainees were being trained In the following subjects: 
batik, patchwork, spinning, weaving, tie- dye, block-screen printing, knitting. The 
skilled graduates had become Independent producers and had formed the 
cooperative producers' group in Entfonjeni and Pigg's Peak. The cooperative 
shop functioned as an outlet for products, although a more prominent site was be- 
ing sought especially to Increase sales to tourists. The marketing aspect of the 
project was still in its infancy, and more research required before a marketing 
policy could be formulated. The marketing expert seemed to have operated in a 
vacuum. His activities and those of other UN experts were not coordinated, nor 
synchronised with the activities of the local or national instructors. Communication 
was bad and there were apparently personality clashes. 

The Village Technology Unit progressed well. The Project Manager and two ar- 
tisans attended a solar conference in Atlanta In 1979. Twenty-eight Items had 
been devised using local materials; they were continually being modified to suit 
the requirements of the rural population. There were many visitors to the 
demonstration area from Swaziland and other countries. The local rural peopie 
showed great interest in many of the devices. Two local artisans were successfully 
trained in carpentry by the UN volunteer carpenter. 

Demonstration Units should be close to rural communities, not necessariiy in the 
wilderness or In semi-urban towns but In strategic places. The units should vary 
between low and higher technology according to the felt needs of the area the 
devices should, so far as possible, adhere to iocal conditions and answer to them, 
for instanco soclai acceptability, cultural patterns, reiigion and beliefs. For in- 
stance the solar food-dryer all too closely resembled graves In the Northern area, 
suggesting a need for redesign to an oval or even round shape. Equipment should 
take into account the level of technical knowledge prevailing in the countryside, 
which Is not static. The equipment must be efficient, durable, and able to perform a 
high volume output. The centre had taken thifi into consideration. The danger with 
Appropriate Technoiogy, though. Is the makeshift and clumsy appearance. Th<^re 
Is a need to consider making the Items more attractive. Some of the equipment 
produced by the centre was just too big for rural kitchens (emadladia). The stove, 
for instance, was modelled along the lines of modern kitchens, and was simply too 
big and clumsy, out of tune with the habits of the community. Most women in rural 
areas were not used to standing when they cook: they either bend from the waist 
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or. preferably, sit down. The stove needed to be made and remade; the centre was 
considering a new design suited to traditional round-bottomed earthenware pots. 

There was a question whether appropriate technology should spearhead social 
change or facilitate it. This will differ from country to country, but for change to oc- 
cur many variables need to be in play. Just as education cannot be a panacea for 
all the social ills of the country, appropriate technology will contribute to social 
development when the whole superstructure is in motion. There is however no 
doubt that the Unit created awareness and enthusiasm in the area. People 
discussed It in their homesteads, showing that it had affected or was likely to affect 
their lives. It was certainly playing a role in motivating the community to seek solu- 
tions to problems within their sphere and means to influence. 

Project staff should however take advantage of meetings, for example meetings 
called by local chiefs for demonstrations of appropriate technology. Also exten- 
sion staff need to attend more leadership training seminars, communication skills 
workshops, etc. . so that they can plan demonstrations which will emphasise useful 
and practical things which local people can comprehend, feel, touch, see and be 
able to make. Appropriate technology implies a major attitude change, and this 
seldom happens in isolation. To change one's way of doing things can be 
traumatic. Chiefs' meetings should be used to the utmost. For one thing, com- 
munity members can see that the chief favours the Idea. Even more important, 
especially for attitude change, is group cohesion and conformity. Members belong 
to groups and most will find it difficult to depart from group norms. It helps, 
therefore, to aim at groups in changing attitudes. 

The extension officer should also learn to learn from the community before 
teaching anything. A person who is suddenly told to use a solar dryer for preserv- 
ing greens. Instead of the method her forefathers used, will certainly abhor the In- 
trusion unless the ^change agents shows a genuine Idea to learn before teaching. 
When an extension officer comes along with an Innovation, rural folk ask 
themselves why they should take up the Idea. The officer must enter Into a 
dialogue with the people so that together they can solve their problems. The 
package approach of doing things for the people should give way to a truly par- 
ticipatory approach where no party feels the weight of the other. 

The knitting, school unHorm and textile design group did extremely well. The 
machine knitting group Increased Its number to ten during 1980. They had many 
orders from schools and became financially Independent even though they still 
had a loan to repay for the first materials they used. The group teacher was able to 
handle the accounts, and with a book-keeper did monthly stock-taking. At first the 
bulk of accounting work was done by two of them, but the others were learning 
rapidly. All needed help In building their confidence and In using their Initiative to 
expand their group. 

The school uniform group had six very competent trained workers, with four more 
in training. Some of these women had had up to three years of secondary educa- 
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tion, and even some technical training; others were illiterate. The trainees needed 
more practice in the use of patterns and the finer art of commercial ;;.'oduction 
before being good enough to join the other group. Their training was Jowed down 
by their mixed educational background, and also because of shortage of staff; 
business education and store management had taken up much of the teacher*s 
time. With a storekeeper/book-keeper employed it was hoped that these workers 
would improve quite quickly and complete their training. 

The tie and dye group were all able to produce work of commercial standard, but 
still needed advanced training in both dyeing and fashion design and pattern con* 
struction. One trainee graduated and joined the project staff to assist in training 
the others. There was a local market for this product. The dress-making and tie- 
dye staff undertook a study tour in these skills In September 1 979 in Kenya, Ghana 
and Sierra Leone. 

The batik group was small, and three of them left the training for reasons that were 
not clear; their work was good, and sold well. The demand was too high for the re- 
maining group to meet. More trainees were since taken on. The group had just 
started producing lampshades and duvet covers as well as hangings; there seem- 
ed to be a commercial interest in these things. 

The SwazI cloth arid toy-makers became fully occupied with other activities. The 
group deserted toy-making because the market was small and there was a market 
for the patchwork and household made in traditional Swazi cloth which they now 
concentrated on. Sisal work continued but it was hoped that the group would short- 
ly become more independent. They delivered their products to the workshop but 
were still dependent on the project and large-scale buying of the sisal bales, and 
for its transport. 

Mohair spinning was started because of an overseas market. The activity was 
shaky but the project staff still embarked on it. The most likely economic viability 
lay in hand-spun, hand-woven goods produced at home and marketed 
cooperatively as high quality goods for the upper income bracket. Agricultural ac- 
tlvlties were mainly at the demonstration and training stage. Four women sold pigs 
which they reared at home, at a profit of 20 emalangeni per pig. They were happy 
with this profit margin, and others were expected to expand the group. 

Business management was the most difficult area not only to train the women, 
but also to assist them to manage bank accounts, stock-taking, and general book* 
keeping. Efforts were being made to improve marketing, and a brochure was pro- 
duced on this. These women received training from the Ministry of Industry, Mines 
and Commerce as well, but did not seem to have benefitted from the expertise of 
the market expert. Supplying of raw materials and dyes was a major problem. 
Cloth for school uniform needed four to six months to order; dyes ordered in April 
had stili not arrived in August. 
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The new nursery school was started during the reporting year (1981), and the new 
building for the EntfonjenI nursey school was opened In September 1979. A 
nursery school teacher since returned from Israel where she studied for nine 
months. It was expected that after discussions with the Ministry of Education and 
the parents' committee she might be asl<ed to give practical training to the other 
nursery school teachers. UN would then help to subsidise her salary. 



Conclusions and Implications 

This assessment of project performance and results Is based on discussions with 
project staH and graduates at the centre, and on project documents. Even though 
rural women and their families had become a focus of government concern 
through the Integrated Women In Development project, there was still no govern- 
ment policy on women. This absence of policy was conspicuous. Projects lll<e the 
EntfonjenI will succeed only if there Is support from above. If the Initiative of pro- 
gressive women is thwarted by shortage of funds and staff then clearly therapeutic 
relief In the face of rural neglect will solve little. 

Project staff in promotion, training and advisory services In Income-generating ac- 
tivities and village technology are however highly valued by the Government. 
These efforts are significant for the ways they build upon latent potentialities of 
rural women and assist In opening new opportunities for them. Promoting self- 
reliance and strengthening local capabilities are important to the continuing 
development of SwazI women. They in turn can contribute to the development of 
their rural areas. Rural women's motivation and Involvement has been substantial 
because of the focus on activities with immediate development Impact. The pro- 
ject demonstrated l<ey non-formal educational characteristics — short-term, par- 
ticipative, and flexible. 

Project eHorts need to be extended to other Districts of the country. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the ChlselwenI (South). Manzlnl (Central) and Lubombo 
(East) of Swaziland, but limited staff and financial resources led to lower output. 
Counterpart and national posts were required. The Incumbents were only on 
secondment. This created Insecurity of tenure: of the 16 national staH only 6 were 
being paid by the Government. Project expansion required consolidating the Ent- 
fonjenI experience, developing local technical staff, and an adequate resource 
base of training facilities. In this regard the importance of continued UN support 
cannot be over-emphasised. 

Training remained the core project concern, concentrating on technical and 
managerial training In topics which would further strengthen and Improve the 
development potential of rural women and their families. The value of well planned 
tools Is stressed: these helped broaden the horizons of potential local trainers, 
facilitating exchange of relevant l<nowledge and experience among poor coun- 
tries. Enhanced Income-generation Is concerned especially with expanding the 
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range of goods and services provided by Indigenous entrepreneurs, as a means of 
creating additional non- farm employment opportunities and promoting a greater 
sense of self-reliance. Fundamental to an effective project Is the decision as to 
what products and services are to be promoted, and what Idnd of technical and 
managerial training provided. Such decisions need to reflect the production 
possibilities which exist In rural areas, and marl(et conditions. 

Two sets of endogenous factors and one exogenous factor will Influence product 
selection. One of the former concerns relationships between enterprise. marl(et 
and resource base. The first of these relationships concerns the extent to which an 
enterprise may be developed from a resource occurring locally. An example from 
EntfonjenI might be enterprises using the timber which is abundant In the area. 
The enterprise also needs a marl(et. In the case of wood products the domestic 
marl<et may be national rather than local. The other such factor relates to develop- 
ment of an enterprise in response to specific demand; for example at Entfonjeni 
development of cooperative production teams to manufacture school uniforms 
and jerseys. An exogenous constraint In rural Swaziland is the Customs Union 
Agreement to which the country belongs. Although this contains an Infant Industry 
proviso It has effectively discouraged many Industries from getting off the ground. 

In terms of the purpose of Increasing women's participation, and that of their 
families, In national development, the emphasis on cooperative arrangements 
seems to have been successful. Families In rural Swaziland are very poor. They 
face great difficulty In securing finances to purchase fixed assets and obtain worl(- 
ing capital to undertal(e Income-generation. They are trapped In a vicious cycle 
when attempting to use conventional banldng resources. The project has been In- 
valuable In providing loans. The Revolving Loan Fund Is short-term in nature. It Is 
used only to meet Initial capital requirements for training project beneficiaries, not 
capital requirements on a recurring basis. To do the latter would be to create con^ 
ditions for dependency. It Is Important that the Fund serves only as a bridge, 
facilitating access to conventional financial resources, not as an alternative to 
them. 

Some problems stemmed from \ack of material and equipment; others from the 
fact that the project failed to attract the participation of those for whom It was 
specially meant. Although the intention was to reach the poorest of the poor, these 
people did not lake part. People In rural areas commonly prefer their long- 
established ways of doing things. Some women Ignored the centres since they felt 
that they could not make any significant contribution to their lives. This Indifferent 
group has been described as apathetic, fatalistic, resigned, content with their lot. 
Instead of labelling them ignorant and unsophisticated, adult educators should 
seek other means to encourage them Into development projects. Through the 
direction of the Project Manager, herself an adult educator, the centre went on to 
explore ways of attracting the people for whom the project was originally meant, 
encouraging rural people to suggest the sidlls they would Wke to learn. The chief of 
the area acted in this case as an opinion leader. 
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In other ways the project progressed satisfactorily. Staff reported that some 500 
people learned skills In the centre since the project started in 1977. They acquired 
skills and became self-employed, with a cooperative shop as an outlet for their pro- 
ducts, also a day-care centre with Ministry of Education help in teacher training, 
and a number of children of pre-school age enjoying kindergarten facilities. Pro- 
ject learning was utilised. The project contributed to reducing poverty by Imparting 
vocational skills. A number of women became financially self- sufficient. Apart 
from the batik women who left there was very little wasted training. Indicating that 
the women found value In the project. 

The Revolving Fund contributed to this. However, for training to be completed and 
more women to be trained, additional inputs would be required. These should in- 
crease teaching capability and provide more space for training and production, 
also finance for providing the raw materials. There was also the need to integrate 
project activities and ensure a smooth flow of information. Machinery for 
marketing and distributing women's products was needed through a central 
marketing outlet. The Ministry of Agriculture under which the project fell had the 
necessary facilities and should assist in this respect. 

So the project did contribute to reducing poverty for a few people in the area. The 
Intention was to raise the standard of living. This was however made difficult by 
lack of basic data on the real needs of the different categories of women in the 
area. The rural poor are not a homogeneous group. Many variables affect their 
behaviour. The poorest of them, for whom the project was intended, did not par- 
ticipate effectively. Only a small section of this real target group took advantage of 
It, First, the project was introduced by a group of community development officers. 
It did not come from the community. One reason for non-partlclpation was that 
women did not want to Invest energy in a project the benefits of which would take 
time to mature. The Intended beneficiaries did not take part in project selection. 
There was no survey of women's activities; of what the typical rural woman's day 
was like, what income- generating skills were popular In the area, and so on. There 
was very little participatory research at the beginning. To develop skills that res- 
pond to social change women need to participate fully throughout, from project 
selection to evaluation. Thus will they develop leadership skills. Although the pro- 
ject was a success. In that those who took part earned Income, politically It has not 
given women much awareness of their problems. 

Overall, the project still had great potential, providing participants could be fully In- 
volved in all stages of project development. This must include Illiterate and »ig- 
norant* women whose experience could enrich the learning and the project. Also 
Instructors required Instruction to be Innovative, Imaginative and creative. 

Education will not solve all the development problems of poor countries. Program- 
mes can help to bring about development and reduce poverty, so long as the other 
variables crucial to development are Introduced at the same time. Education of the 
Frelrean kind can make people aware of their potential and the role they should 
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play in society. It will not on its own give land to the landless, remove racism and 
sexism, eliminate unemployment and inequality. Adult education programmes will 
therefore only be effective if the socio-economic and political context In which they 
are embedded is receptive to the forces of change. A country that does not want to 
develop critical consciousness among its citizens will halt any educational pro* 
gramme of the Frelrean type, tending to Introduce Instead programmes that are 
merely therapeutic. 

In summary, the project succeeded in Imparting vocational sl^llls to the few women 
who tool< part. It was unsuccessful in reaching the real target group. It was a suc- 
cess in that the methods used were learner*centred, experiential, peer-taught, flex- 
ible and informal. It failed to involve the community during both the planning and 
the project selection stages. There is room for Innovation, imagination and creativi- 
ty. Apart from helping women achieve economic Independence the project should 
also have improved participants* social situation. Its enhanced usefulness would 
depend on correcting this. The project was however quicl<ly Introduced into the 
other three Districts of the country. 
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Organising Women for Action — 
Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA) 

Introduction 

This is the first of three studies of adult education by Indian non-governmental 
organisations In this volume. Each displays more political »edge« than the first 
three studies. National Development Strategies, the earlier volume of -poverty and 
adult education- case studies, also includes an Indian study: Ramaskrishnan's ac- 
count of the National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) which, In describing a 
governmental Initiative. Interestingly echoes the »polltlcal« themes of DIghe's and 
the other voluntary programmes described here. Ramakrishnan's analysis of the 
backing off from consclentlzatlon In the NAEP makes Interesting reading 
alongside this basically optimistic account of the early years of SEWA, and the 
sharp-edged studies by the Shrlvastavas and especially Suglrtharaj. National 
Development Strategies also contains an account of the Sri Lankan Sarvodaya 
Shramadana movement which, like SEWA, reflects a strong Gandhlan Influence, 
and which Is national rather than local, In that much smaller country. 

SEWA Itself Is larger in membership and scale. If not strictly speaking In 
geographical spread, than the projects described here so far. By 1981 Its member- 
ship had reached 13,000 women In the large city of Ahmedabad and the nearby 
rural areas. Like Stacy and Clark. DIghe describes a women's programme which 
included health among Its multiple areas of activity. But she also describes a 
women's movement, and one which at the end of this period broke away from Its 
male-dominated trade union parentage. It Is a movement dedicated to social as 
well as economic change for and with perhaps the most depressed and exploited 
sector of the Indian population and workforce - self-employed women In a variety 
of occupations. Both within India and outside, the present decade has seen a 
widening consciousness of the continuing gross abuse and exploitation of many 
Indian women (middle class women sometimes Included), despite the remarkable 
strides In .development" which India has made In many respects. Anita DIghe has 
remained active In the front line of the battle for women's rights and writes of these 
issues, through the story of SEWA. with a particular authority. 

SEWA has come to be quite well known outside India during the eighties, its 1970s 
origins and the reflections which DIghe provides upon Its formative years and 
developmental processes are therefore the more Interesting. Note the issues of In- 
stltutlonallsatlon of mission, flexibility of response, and diversification of program- 
mes, which are echoed In the later chapters by Haque and the Shrlvastavas. 

SEWA then. Is the fourth study In this book of adult education for women with an 
overt development objective - again written by a woman who was central to the 
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work and who analyses the Impact on the lives of the women participants. It en« 
joyed a higher profile than the Australian and Kenyan projects, and by 1981 had 
been taken up in different ways at State and even Union levels, as Dighe shows. 
DIghe echoes Clark's emphasis on active participation, creating self*conf idence 
and building on the experience of success. She reveals a delicate balance bet- 
ween confrontation with authority and other interests inimical to the working 
women's i»upiiftment«(, and willingness to work with, and so to modify and redirect 
the efforts of those with economic and political power. The balance between con- 
frontation and cooperation — while avoiding cooptation — is one of the most impor- 
tant, and tricky, for reform-minded adult education activists wishing to achieve real 
and lasting change, it is as important and difficult a practical matter in Britain today 
as it was in India when 8EWA was formed. 

Another matter of contemporary interest to the British reader of the late eighties is 
that of evaluation: performance indicators or measures of efficiency and output. 
Dighe addresses the problem of identifying true costs in the voluntary-based, 
permeatlve and muitifaceted operation which 8EWA rapidly became; and the 
equally difficult task of identifying and measuring the true benefits to participants 
of such an operation. The gains are not, indeed, restricted to participant members, 
as Clark points out In addressing the same problem of evaluation and >*controis« in 
the Kenyan villages. If they are In any sense successful such programmes almost 
inevitably spill over and alter the >»environment«t, the broader soclo-politlco- 
economlc context of the work. And they may well influence, encourage and 
mobilise others who are not formally speaking a part of the SEWA movement at all. 
This said, Dighe does succeed in presenting certain measurable outcomes as well 
as Indicating sometimes more important non- quantifiable areas of significant 
change. 

The study has many other aspects of very contemporary relevance to British as 
well as Third World adult educators. The stress on self-reliance, commitment and 
mutual support within hard-nosed financial parameters surely resonates with adult 
educators looking at the challenge of the »»enterprise economy«t and the partial 
dismantling of the British welfare state. Then there is the use of data collection as a 
means both of communication and of consciousness-raising among different 
groups of women. And the strategy of working with and through existing cultural 
forms while seeking to effect something of a cultural revolution In economic and 
gender relations. Finally — an issue we return to at the end of this volume — there 
is the intriguing if subdued theme that may be discerned running as a thread 
through Dighe's study: the rcie of committed middle class animators and 
mobllisers of the most exploited and underprivileged. The same theme may be 
found in Miller's Nicaraguan study in the previous volume of »»poverty and adult 
education** studies, as also in Sugirthar&j's chapter in this volume. It is perhaps too 
easy in Britain, with its tradition of (middle class) philanthropic charity, to 
misperceive, possibly to envy and thence to despise, such work. The relationship 
presents real problems, as Dighe hints. It also involves genuine reciprocal learn* 
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Ing. And it calls for considerable moral and indeed physical courage In the cir- 
cumstances described in this and some of the later studies in this volume. 



Summary 

The Self-Empioyed Women's Association (SEWA) was established in Ahrnedabad 
In 1972. By 1981 it had 13.000 members and became independent of its parent body. 
It sought to serve especially self-employed and non-unionised poor women first in 
the city and then in the surrounding rural area. It involved in turn many trade 
groups, first overcoming resistance to their unionisation to provide le^ai protection. 
Obstacles were encountered In government as well as threatened commercial 
quarters. SEWA addressed women's multiple pressing needs: for capital, for sl^ills, 
for confidence, for an end to harassment in the workplace and at home, and 
generally for reduction of powerlessness. 

SEWA*s alms are described as ^economic regeneration and social upliftment«. It 
was flexible and responsive to needs. Main areas of activity have been: the SEWA 
Union (for pay and conditions); the Cooperative Bank (founded in 1974, to remove 
dependence on the money-lenders and to provide various services including 
enhancing skills and confidence In economic fratters); the Women's TVust (started 
in 1975 with basic social security aims including especially support during materni- 
ty and early widowhood); defending the rights of the self*employed (notably 
through a successful sit-in); the Economic Wing (providing skills in design, produc* 
tion and marketing); and the Rural Wing, which was formed in 1977. 

Key Issues Include the following: the Qandhlan Ideology; techniques of mobilisa- 
tion. Including the use of surveys and the training of local leaders; responsiveness 
to new needs through a flexible, evolving structure; techniques of organising, rais- 
ing consciousness and building confidence; working with and through traditional 
cultural and communication forms. Some outcomes were tangible and quan- 
tifiable, such as membership numbers, figures for savings, loans and repayments, 
reduced numbers of deaths at childbirth. Others, Including some of the most im- 
portant, were Intangible and qualitative. Some economic gains, and gains In 
women's confidence and standing, could be Indicated or measured only approx- 
imately. Many lessons from SEWA are generallsable at least within the Indian 
situation, and by 1981 part of the experience was being drawn on Internationally as 
well as elsewhere within India. 



India's Self-Employed Women Workers 

Jasodaben, a vegetable vendor, borrows Rs.50/- ($ US1 « Rs.8.60 NP. approx.) 
from a private money-lender early In the morning, buys and vends vegetables, 
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grosses Rs.60A during the day and returns Rs.55A to the moneylender at the 
end of the day. Next day she borrows from the moneylender again. This goes on 
day after day. 

Saihabanu, a garment worker, gets work from a private trader to stitch rags of 
waste cloth from textile mills into quilt-covers. She is paid 60 NP (naya paise] per 
quilt-cover for which she has to use her own sewing machine and thread. The 
private trader sells the quilt-covers at any price from Rs.7/- to Rs.15/- a piece. 

Jiviben, a petty trader, has been allotted some space to sell in a residential col- 
ony in Ahmedabad. A male trader forcibly occupies her place and pushes her to 
sit near a garbage heap. No-one in the residential colony comes to Jiviben's 
rescue. The police refuse to interfere on the grounds that it is an »internaU mat- 
ter. 

These are not isolated cases Rather, they typify the everyday life conditions of 
thousands and thousands of women workers who constitute the »»invisible« workers 
of the city of Ahmedabad — and of India. These women face three major problems: 
much of their work is unrecognised; their earnings are meagre; and they have 
limited control over their income and working environment. With limited oppor- 
tunities in the wage sector, they are forced to work in their self-created niche of 
employment. Many work as vendors, hawkers, artisans, and casual wage-earners. 
They rarely own any capital or tools of production; have no links with organised in- 
dustry and services; and certainly no access to modern technology or facilities. 
They are vulnerable to all the exploitative forces in the environment that viciously 
govern and control their lives. Such women constitute the vast majority of self- 
employed workers normally characterised as the ^unorganised^ sector of the 
economy: six per cent of working women are in the organised sector and services; 
the remaining 94% are left to fend for themselves. [UN statistics released at the 
Mid-Decade Conference on Women, Copenhagen, 1980] 



The Origins Of SEWA 

It was in order to cater to the needs of such poor working women in the unorganis- 
ed sector that the Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA) was registered as a 
trade union in the city of Ahmedabad, Qujerat, in 1972. By February 1981 the 
membership of SEWA had risen to 13,000 workers in twenty different trade groups 
scattered in the 40 square km. area of Ahmedabad city and some of Its neighbour- 
ing rural areas. Originating with the Textile Labour Association (TLA), in May 1981 
SEWA dissociated from this parent body which was a bastion of male-dominated 
leadership. Thus it came into its own as a solely women's organisation working for 
the cause of women. 

Ahmedabad, population 2.5 million, a well-known textile centre of Western India, 
had a labour force of some 150.000 in its 62 textile mills. Of these 130,000 belonged 
to an old trade union, the Gandhi Majoor Mahajan or Textile Labour Association 
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(TLA), formed by Mahalma Gandhi In 1917. As part of Gandhljl's constructive pro- 
gramme a women's wing was created In the Textile Labour Association In 1954 
specifically to assist women belonging to the households of mill-workers. One of Its 
first activities was to set up four sewing classes in the city's labour areas. A survey 
conducted In 1970 to probe Into complaints of women tailors showed that their 
employment was Irregular and wages exploitative. It revealed to the organisers of 
the women's wing that there was a vast multitude of labour force untouched by 
unionisation and unprotected by legislation One morning In 1971, forty women 
head-loaders from the cloth market of the city entered the offices of the women's 
wing of the TLA. They did not belong to the families of mill-workers but were aware 
of the advantages of unionisation. Hence their demand to the organisers of the 
women's wing: »*you do so much for workers and families, why can't you do 
something for us?^. The TLA women's wing decided to look into the head-loaders' 
complaint. 

Then followed requests from used garment-workers, women hand-cart pullers, and 
women who traded steel utensils for used garments. The problems faced by each 
group were similar: meagre earnings, exploitation by money-lenders and traders, 
lack of credit facilities. About this time the organisers decided to call a public 
meeting, which was attended by about 100 women workers, one of whom sug- 
gested that they form an association of their own. Thus was SEWA born in 
December 1971. and officially registered as a trade union in April 1972. It was the in- 
itiative taken by the organisers of the women's wing in response to an appeal from 
unorganised working women for help that led to Its establishment. (The acronym 
means >»service« In several Indian languages.) 

SEWA initially encountered resistance to registration as a trade union. The Indian 
Labour Law on the registration of trade unions does not recognise the legitimacy of 
a trade union of workers who do not work for an identifiable employer, thereby iden- 
tifying a specific employer-employee relationship. SEWA challenged this narrow 
connotation, arguing that a trade union could be formed for the betterment of the 
workers through freedom froni exploitation, assurance of regular work and access 
to opportunities for occupational mobility. It should not be conceived merely in 
terms of the power of the employees to organise strikes against the employer. Only 
after protracted representations In the Labour Commission and the State Labour 
Department was SEWA finally registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
as a trade union of self-employed women workers. 

Working with various trade groups, the organisers learned that three main pro- 
blems affect working women's lives: lack of capital, harassment by municipal 
authorities and the police department; and poverty-Induced family problems. A 
survey of the socio-economic conditions of women engaged as head-loaders, 
handcart-pullers, garment-makers, vegetable-fruit vendors, used garment dealers, 
junk-smiths, milk producers, etc., revealed a profile of exploitation, economic 
distress, overwork and ill health. Almost all the women were illiterate; they lived in 
slums, and had an average of four children each. 
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The organisers sought membership for 8EWA by calling meetings with t^'omen 
members and offering them support. As time went on It became apparent tha^ what 
attracted women was the prospect of augmenting their Income throu£!h improve* 
ment of worthing conditions. Various other trade groups also appr j'iChed the 
organisers — miH^-malds, Junl< collectors, to\ook printers, carpenters, basl<et 
weavers, bidi (indigenous cigarette) worlcers, papad (tortilla- lll<e crisp wafer) 
worl^ers, etc. All floclced to the SEWA meetings. However, their active involvement 
in the Union followed only after the leaders from among each trade group had 
agreed to Join. The SEWA organisers normally established worlcing relations with a 
trade group only after enough women in a particular trade were convinced of the 
need tor joining SEWA after long and patient discussion. 



SEWA's Alms and Objectives 

The main aim for SEWA has been )»economlc regeneration and social upliftment« 
of self-employed and other wori^ing women of the poorest sections of Ahmedabad 
and surrounding areas. This goal appears broad and somewhat ambiguous. But 
therein lay the strength of the organisation: rather than specifying clear 
parameters, the organisation allowed for growth in new directions. On the basis of 
the needs and problems expressed by its members, SEWA expanded Its opera- 
tions to experiment with possible solutions to them. *»Economic regeneration « Is 
normally understood as Increasing the productive potential and capability of the 
self- employed women worl<ers to earn a better livelihood, maximising their en- 
trepreneurial or service potential. At the same time, through Its own physical and 
financial resources, SEWA guides women workers to achieve optimal returns from 
their labour. 

»Social upllftmentu has had a wider connotation: from raising a woman's status by 
fostering a better self-image, to securing her participation In society. The basic aim 
is to cultivate a feeling of self-confidence among women and to liberate them from 
the socially Induced self-perception of being mak and helpless members of socie- 
ty. SEWA seeks to be an institution with which women can identify and to which 
they can turn to redress grievances and secure justice In matters relating to their 
occupation or their relationship with authority, or with regard to family affairs. 

its relevance to adult education relates to the fact ;hat 3EWA does not view women 
in their traditional roles as mothers and craft worl<ers. An adult education pro- 
gramme Intended to provide vocational training for women Invariably becomes a 
handicraft training programme, with Its emphasis on embroidery, sewing, l<nlttlng 
and craft mrk. The productive role of the women In society is more often that not Ig- 
nored. SEWA on the other hand, has uniquely recognised this productive role, as 
this chapter shows. It has encouraged the confidence of women In themselves, has 
viewed them as participants In the planning and implementation of Its varied ac- 
tivities, and has created the means for action as well as for Improvement In their 
lives. 
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Major Areas of Activity 



SEWA activities iiave grown In response to specific needs and problems express- 
ed by its members. Following its formation, its first service was tiie supply of credit, 
converted in 1974 into a full-fledged banking service and followed by tiie establisii- 
ment of tiie legal aid service, social security sciieme. day-care centres and trairting 
centres. 



The SEWA Union 

Membership of SEWA Is open to any worldng woman above the age of 15 years 
who resides in the State of Qujerat. She may be self- employed in a craft or trade, or 
engaged in an occupation as a casual wage-earner. Each member pays an annual 
subscription of Rs.3/- In monthly instalments of 25 paise. SEWA has continually laid 
stress on persuading its members to pay their union dues; default of payment for a 
continuous period of six months can lead to suspension of membership. But it has 
also encouraged Its members, despite their low earning capacities, to save small 
amounts which have been used to employ women workers who do the field work. 
Gandhian ideology of Initiating and sustaining a self-financed movement has 
permeated the thinking and the functioning of SEWA. 

IWIembars are grouped according to trades and geographical locations so that each 
group has 60-65 members. A leader Is elected or appointed by the members to 
head each group. A total of 153 group leaders collectively constitute the Represen- 
tatives' Council. The 25-member apex body of the SEWA union, the Executive 
Committee, comprises SEWA organisers and representatives of the trade groups. 

The basic activity of the union is concerned primarily with representing workers' in- 
terests with respect to earnings and conditions of work. A SEWA Union field worker 
carries out intensive investigation to identify problems, then makes representation 
to the authorities ooncerned on behalf of the workers. There are thus two kinds of 
Union activities: resolution of individual grievances, and collective representation 
of the wider body of members as trade groups. Each SEWA organiser visits her 
area of operation, contacts the group leader of each trade group, and through her 
collects and records all the occupation-related complaints of her members. These 
complaints can relate to harassment by the police. «»chalian« (prosecution) by 
municipal authorities, misbehaviour by husbands, family members, etc. The 
organiser thereafter visits the members affected and makes a first-hand appraisal 
of the problem. In most cases she attempts to find a solution on the spot by discuss- 
ing the matter with those concerned. Where complaints require more thorough in- 
vestigation and/or representation to senior officials, the field worker informs the 
woman who heads the grievance cell, a full-time SEWA worker who pursues all 
compliants unresolved at the level of the field worker. She in turn lodges the com- 
plaint with the officials of the department concerned, calls on them and sees the 
matter through until a satisfactory solution is reached. »0n an average. 300 letters 
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of complaint are issued by the 8EWA Union every month to the police department, 
municipal corporation, labour commissioner's office and so on. Frequent 
representations are made at Gandhi Nagar, the seat of the Gujerat Government, In 
behalf of the workers. (DevakI Jain et.al., Women's Quest for Power, VIkas Pub. 
House, Ghazlabad, 1980, p.31). Other problems of a more personal nature such as 
pregnancy, childbirth. Illness and beating by husbands ar^ either taken up on a 
person-to-person basis or referred to Mahlla SEWA Sahakari Trust for further action 
(see below). 

The demand for fair and higher wages for women engaged In various trade groups 
invariably leads to confrontation with businessmen, traders and the middlemen. 
»The struggle for higher wages has met with success In some trade groups such as 
garment workers, head-loaders, papad sellers, cotton-pod shellers, agricultural 
workers, incense stick makers but continues in other groups. This struggle soon 
led to a realisation that only an integrated set of services would help the various 
trade groups to become self-sustaining and In control of their struggle, thus paving 
the way for SEWA's entry Into developmental activities for its members.«« (»Organls< 
Ing self-employed women: the SEWA experiment**, SEWA, Ahmedabad, 1981) 



The Mahila SEWA Sahakari Bank (SEWA Women's Cooperative Bank) 

One of members' commonest and most serious problems was lack of capital, and 
so indebtedness to the money-lender The self- employed women had no personal 
security and, but for the money- lender, no source for obtaining credit. They had not 
approached or been offered loans by the commercial banks. The only solution was 
to find cheaper sources of credit. A scheme of the nationalised banks had been In 
operation to provide loans to small entrepreneurs, but the banks did not know how 
to reach the poorest self*employed; and the women, for their part, did not know 
how to avail themselves of these services. SEWA decided to act as an intermediary 
between the banks and the women. Initially however there were problems. The 
banks lacked the technical knowhow and trained personnel to serve the poor, and 
complained about »lack of collateral and the Inability of bank staff to deal with Il- 
literate women unfamiliar with banking procedures^* (Ela R. Bhatt ^Organising the 
self-employed women workers (an experiment)^, paper presented at Regional 
Consultation on Strategies for Women's Development, Colombo, 1979] . 

Even when the first step of providing credit facilities to self- employed women was 
taken they faced a number of practical problems. »»The problem of bridging the gap 
between women In filthy clothes, accompanied by noisy children, and the bank 
staff used to educated middle class clients, still remained. The women's heavy 
schedule did not permit them to keep banking hours. If the banks refused to accept 
payment at the time of the day when women were free to come, then the money got 
spent. Very often they deposited the loan money with the very wholesaler or 
money* lender from whose clutches SEWA was trying to rescue them.« [Bhatt. 
op.cit.] 
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It was evident that providing cash from the banks did not solve the problem. The 
women urgently needed not only a credit facility but also an institutional framework 
for various kinds of services. At a meeting of 8EWA members and group leaders In 
December 1973 various banking problems were discussed and a spontaneous 
suggestion made by members to the organisers; -Behn |Sisterl, let us have a bank 
of our own! We can do it. We are poor but there are so many of us.- 8EWA members 
decided to contribute Rs.10/- each towards the share capital; In a short time they 
collected a sum of Rs.40.020/-. Thus the K/lahlla (Women's) SEWA Cooperative 
Bank was established, despite stiff opposition from the banking system. The main 
objection was that a bank for poor, Illiterate, self-employed women would be a 
disastrous proposition. »How can women who cannot even sign their name have a 
bank account?-, the bank officials asked. When It was realised that the members of 
the executive committee of the bank were required to sign the registration papers, 
all eleven members, In a singular display of determination, sat up through the night 
to learn how to sign their names without error. The Bank was officially inaugurated 
on25l^ayl974. 

SEWA Bank has been a bank with a difference, deviating from the general pattern 
of cooperative banks. A multi-service organisation, designed to serve the needs of 
poor self-employed women. It has formulated schemes which ease access to those 
services that ensure the loans taken are used productively: 
(1) by providing credit facilities and raw materials at a fair price to further the pro- 
ductive and Income-generating activities of the self-employed; 

(ii) by undertaking redesign of tools and equipment used by women to allevute 
physical strain and ensure maximum productivity. The Bank commissioned 
design studies for an efficient cart for hand-cart pullers and a collapsible um- 
brella to protect women vendors from the sun. Likewise experiments were con- 
ducted with new designs for various products, to enhance their appeal to a 
wider market. The bank also explores new markets and advises members on 
the marketing of their goods. 

(iii) The bank provides technical help in the storage and processing of com- 
modities; . 

(Iv) it encourages thrift among members and motivates them to save by providing 

safe custody of their savings; 
(V) It also trains women in the banking habit and Imbues them with the confidence 
that they can handle and deal with money just as well as men. The husbands 
and sons are also taught to encourage women to operate their own accounts, 
so that the idea of economic independence begins to gain ground among 
women. 
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(a) Functioning of the Bank 

From 1974 to 1976 SEWA Bank concentrated on encouraging self- employed 
women to bank with it, acting as an intermediary to enable depositors to get loans 
from the nationalised banks. In 1976 the bank started advancing loans from its own 
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funds, and since then it has developed into a viable financial unit. In December 
1960 SEWA Bank had about 13.000 depositors and over 7,000 shareholders, with a 
working capital of over Rs.3,300.000/-Table I shows its growth since 1974. 



Table 1 

Growth of the SEWA Bank (1974*75 - 1979-80) 



year 


Shareholders 


share capital (Rs) 


Accounts 


Working capital 


1974-75 


7.132 


71,320 


6.116 


332.231 


1975-76 


6,513 


74,990 


10.383 


1.060,431 


1976-77 


6.824 


77.970 


10.913 


1.198.872 


1977-78 


6.910 


80,100 


11.451 


1.448.586 


1978-79 


6.980 


80,800 


12.123 


2.743,564 


1979-80 


7.216 


82.080 


12.789 


3.324,844 


(Source: Banking with Poor Women. SEWA, 1981) 







The governing body, the Board of Directors, represents nine major trade groups 
from SEWA's membership. It meets monthly and takes all the Bank's major deci- 
sions. »»llliteracy of the members has rarely come in the way of taking decisions and 
finding solutions^. [Banking with Poor Women, SEWA, p.4] Any woman can open 
an account with the SEWA Bank. All members of SEWA Union are depositors with 
the Bank. As the majority of account- holders are illiterate the Bank introduced a 
unique system of identification: »»every account holder has an identification card 
which has a photograph showing her holding a slate with her account number writ- 
ten on it. This photograph is also pasted on her pass book. Her name and account 
number are thus associated with her signature, as is the usual banking custom« 
[ibid.p.13). 



(b) SEWA Bank's Credit Service 

In the initial period 9,000 members were advanced credit amounting to nearly 
Rs.5,000,000/- from the nationalised banks. In 1976 SEWA Bank started advancing 
loans to its depositors from its own funds and gradually ceased arranging credit 
with the nationalised banks. Applications for loans are made by members either 
direct or through field staff. The Bank staff does the scrutiny and processes loans. 
These are available only for economic activity, not for personal use or for expenses 
to meet social occasions. The applicant's income-generating ability, financial 
status, soundness of working conditions and ability to repay are carefully scrutinls- 
ed and then put to the Board for approval. Table 2 shows the amount of money ad- 
vanced by the Bank, and repayments. 
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THble2 

Advances and Repayment of Funds by SEWA Bank 



Vbar 



no. of women 



advances (Rs/-) 



repayments (Rs/-) 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



78 
173 
113 
145 



37,253 
69,295 
79,875 
150,985 



17,910 
39,822 
49,249 
83,823 



total 



509 



337,408 



190,805 



(Source: Banking with Poor Women, SEWA, 1981) 



Every year repayments were made amounting to about 50% of the funds advanc- 
ed. At an Interest rate of 12%, loans had to be repaid In twenty monthly In- 
stalments. Both Union and Bank accorded high priority to the recovery of loan In- 
stalments, not only because the success of the scheme depended largely on 
regular repayment to commercial banks, but also to make members realise that 
the financial assistance received was not charity but credit, based on trust. In the 
words of one SEWA publication »a member who pays Instalments regularly on her 
own has reached a state of responsibility and self-respect, the very first step 
towards helping herself out of distress. We are striving to achieve this In every 
member." The performance of the SEWA Bank In repayment of loans has been 
generally good, compared with that of a commercial bank: there have however 
been cases of defaulters, mostly women unable to pay on time due to domestic cir- 
cumstances, basically heavy economic pressures on already half-starved 
families. These may arise out of: frequent Illness In the family; unsteady employ- 
ment of the husband; frequent pregnancies leading to loss of work; social customs 
that necessitate expenditure; unplanned expenses to the family during religious 
festivals. 



Mahlla (Women's) SEWA Trust 

The conflict between work and motherhood is perhaps most trying in the weeks irn- 
medlately before and after childbirth. Most poor families depend on the women's 
Income for survival. Thus a major decision for a woman at the time of childbirth Is 
whether to give up work to care for the child, depriving the family of a crucial 
source of Income, or to continue to work right up to the time of birth and during the 
neo-natal period, thus exposing the child and herself to various health hazards. 
Due to extreme economic exigency the women generally have no alternative but to 
continue working, so jeopardising their own health and that of the new-born 
babies. SEWA organisers found this problem particularly pressing among self- 
employed women. A survey of 500 women In 1975 revealed that within two years 



20 had died — fifteen due to complications relating to childbirth. Attempts to per- 
suade the Life Insurance Corporation of India to provide maternity and death In- 
surance cover to Its members were unsuccessful. Consequently SEWA decided to 
develop Its own social security scheme. 

Its trade union background always helped SEWA to compare the plight of the self- 
employed with that of Industrial workers. Women in the organised sector are entitl- 
ed by law to paid leave and cash benefits after maternity, whereas the large 
numbers of self-employed women workers are not. SEWA's main concem was 
why these women, who comprise the largest proportion of the urban and rural poor 
and contribute to the economic development of the nation, should be deprived of 
maternity benefits. Why should such women suffer a higher mortality rate due to 
motherhood? 

In the absence of public maternity protection for the self- employed the Mahlla 
SEWA Trust was instituted in 1975 to provide minimal social security to Its 
members. Members of SEWA donated one day^s earnings to the Trust, which was 
by and large Inspired by the Gandhlan principle of self-reliance. The SEWA Trust 
created three social security schemes and several other supporting programmes. 
Funds were mostly self-generated, though the Trust also received donations from 
some philanthropic institutions and charitable trusts. The Trust was presided over 
by a board of trustees, mainly SEWA members and group leaders. A Trust 
Secretary, who was also manager of the SEWA Bank, operated the funds. Its field 
work was conducted by the SEWA organisers. 

(a) Maternity Benefit Scheme 

The Maternity Benefit Scheme was designed to Improve the health of both mother 
and child, and to compensate the woman for loss of Income during the period Im- 
mediately before and after childbirth. Any member who was five or six months 
pregnant could register for the programme by paying Rs.lSA. A SEWA organiser 
then assisted the member In obtaining prenatal services from a qualified medical 
doctor. After delivery the new-born baby was given all the necessary Innocula- 
tlons. Upon satisfying these conditions the mother was given Rs.51/* as cash 
benefit. Early on the organisers learned that many women were using this to buy 
ghee, which Is traditionally consumed by mothers after delivery, so when more 
funds became available through the Mahlla SEWA Trust, each member was pro- 
vided with one kilogram tin of ghee In addition to the cash benefit. Initially the 
scheme was Intended to cover only women's first two pregnancies, on the ground 
that otherwise the scheme would encourage women to have more children. The 
organisers soon realised that this reflected their own middle class bias towards 
family planning. The statistics showed that about 18 out of 60 women had had 
miscarriages, and 40 out of 50 had lost one or more children. When the topic of 
birth control was broached the reply was Invariably »»yes, Behn (Sister), we agree, 
but let my last child grow to be five years old«. As the organisers became sensitive 
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to this concern for the survival of the children, and started viewing the question of 
family planning from this perspective, their own attitudes changed. 

The maternity protection scheme met with considerable success In the urban 
areas of Ahmedabad. and efforts were made to extend it to the rural areas. In addi- 
tion to services as in the urban programme the rural scheme, that catered only for 
landless labourers. Included a health education component In pre-natal care. The 
Bavia Health Centre (a government sponsored health training centre) provided 
educational facilities. Initiated in 1980. 26 one-day sessions were held at the Bavia 
Centre on »know your body*. They included lectures and slide shows on basic pre- 
natal nutrition, health, foetal development, hazards of tetanus and advantages of 
Immunisation. The village »dai«. suitably trained, is the local SEWA functionary for 
extending the scheme to the members. She is required to register the names of 
pregnant mothers and take them in groups to the Bavia Centre for a medical check- 
up, immunisation and health education sessions. Eighty-six village women were 
recorded as covered under the scheme by February 1981. with no deaths recorded. 

The maternity protection scheme demonstrated that government or public institu- 
tions can deliver maternity benefits to the self- employed through women s 
organisations; and that such a scheme can become an entry point into poor 
women's lives, leading to other development programmes including literacy train- 
ing skills upgrading and organisation of grass-roots level associations. »Maternlty 
protection coupled with day care centres for children can help women to resolve 
the age-old conflict between their role as both workers and mothers and can sup- 
port women's struggle to take their rightful place In the development of their com- 
munlties.« (SEWA Maternal Protection Scheme, SEWA, 1981) 



(b) Creches 

The idea of setting up day-care centres originated from an incident In which a 
hand-cart puller came running into the SEWA office, sobbing that her six month old 
child had been run over by a truck when she was busy unloading goods from the 
cart A network of low cost neighbourhood day-care centres was the beginning of a 
scheme which SEWA Intended to expand, both to help Its members and to open 
new avenues of employment to other women. 
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(c) widowhood ar)d Death Asslstarice Scheme 

It Is a widely prevalent social practice In most parts of India for the widow to remain 
housebound for a period of one month on her husband's death. During this time 
the household is deprived of all Income - that of the deceased spouse as well as 
that of the widow. Under this Scheme, relief of Rs.151/- was given to the widow 
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member to enable her to meet her loss of earnings during the period of mourning; 
and Rs.lOOA Is paid to the dependants on the death of the SEWA member. 



(d) Housing 

In order to Improve the living conditions of members In squalid housing quarters, 
SEWA formulated a Cooperative Housing Scheme as part of the SEWA Bank. 
*»Seven hundred and nlnety^four members are already saving for housing and the 
money accumulated In their bank every month. Mean- vhile, SEWA is negotiating 
with the Gujarat State IHousIng Board for low-cost housing for 1.000 members.^ 
(Devakl Jain, Women's Quest for Power, 1980, p.43J 

(e) Functional Literacy 

initial efforts by SEWA organisers to start functional literacy classes for women 
were not successful, mainly because of the academic nature of the educational 
programme, which did not relate to the everyday issues and concerns of the 
women. However, a new urge fbr education became visible in the group leaders. 
They found their participation In various organisational activities of SEWA 
hampered by Illiteracy and felt that education would create opportunities for them 
to Improve their skills In the occupations they followed. Special literacy materials 
based on the needs, Interests and problems of women were therefore designed for 
the functional literacy classes. 



Defending the Rightful Place of the Self'^Employed 

Many of the urban labour force work Is the »»lnformal sector** that the modern In^ 
dustrlallsed sector has failed to absorb. The attitude of urban planners and ad* 
minlstrators has been one of neglect and In some cases harassment. Those worst 
affected are hawkers and vendors. They have no place In city planning. As cities 
expand they are often treated as criminals, fined, harassed, even beaten. On 
August 15 1978 the SEWA vendors, exasperated by police harassment, formed a 
procession of 2,000 women, carrying placards and shouting slogans against 
police abuse. The procession went to every police station In the city. It ended up In 
a meeting addressed by the Chief Minister of the State. This was just the beginn- 
ing of the vendor sisters of SEWA organising to defend themselves against police 
excesses, in January 1980 the city authorities threw the SEWA vendors out of the 
Manek Chowk Market, Ahmedabad's main fruit and vegetable market. Hundreds 
of vendors and hawkers, who had been sitting and selling In the Manek Chowk 
square for almost three generations, were suddenly rendered jobless. Talks with 
the Police Commissioner were unsuccessful. The authorities were determined to 
throw the vendors out without providing alternative arrangements, so SEWA 
organisers helped the vendor sisters to organise a Satyagraha a Gandhlan 
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peaceful resistance to an injustice. On January 30 the vendors sat In their tradU 
tlonal places while SEWA organisers stood alongside in peaceful defiance of 
police orders. Despite opposition from the police, municipal authorities, big 
storekeepers and traders, vendors sat firmly united. This action won them back 
the places they had traditionally occupied in Maneic Chowlc square. 

The SEWA members had now developed the confidence to bring individual cases 
of abuse to the notice of the police and public authorities. They showed no fear in 
approaching higher authorities and demanding inquiries into abuses. When fic« 
titious charges were levelled against the vendors by the police, they took the help 
of 8EWA*s lawyer in fighting the cases in the court. Such organised defence 
against abuse forced the police to treat the vendors with more consideration and 
respect. The stronger groups, such as vendors of old clothes, reported that the 
police no longer dared beat them or arrest them on false charges. »*Though ven- 
dors have not bee>i given official licenses, a SEWA membership card ensures her 
freedom from harassment by both police and municipal officiais.«t (Ela Bhatt 
t»Organising the self- employed women workers (an experimentH 

seWA*t Economic Wing 

^Exploitation by merchants and middlemen, unpredictable supply of raw 
materials, no direct links to consumers, and lack of train ing in skills and knowledge 
of markets are problems repeatedly faced by self'^employed women in most oc- 
cupations. The Economic Wing was established in July 1978 as a conscious effort 
to confront these problems head on. Its aim was to help self-employed women In 
overcoming these constraints and in reaching towards full employment and full 
wages.- [SEWA*s Economic Wing, SEWA. 1981 . p.l) The idea of organising such 
a wing grew out of the union's involvement in the struggles of chindi (cloth scraps) 
workers, hand-block printers and bamboo workers. After years of exploitation by 
merchants, chindi workers in 1977 organised to press for payment of minimum 
wages. After a long series of negotiations a compromise agreement was reached 
between the two groups. The merchants broke it within 24 hours. Not only did they 
refuse to pay the agreed rate for doing patch-work; they began to harass them by 
giving them bad materials, less work and in some cases no work at all. Tiie strug- 
gle had begun. With SEWA's support women decided to start a production unit of 
theic own. As SEWA set up the Economic Wing, various problems emerged. 
Organising the hand-block printers It was realised that these workers could hardly 
survive because of a declining market for their traditional textile designs. In 
organising bamboo workers SEWA found that the women were highly skilled but 
were not making designs and products in demand. Their crude products were sold 
to merchants at low prices. The women expressed a need for training to upgrade 
their skills, so as to produce goods in greater demand and that yielded higher 
returns. They evidently needed alternative institutions through which to undergo 
training; upgrade old and acquire new skills; manage the purchase of raw 
materials and the marketing of products; secure storage facilities and workspace; 
and acquire capital. By February 1981. SEWA was sponsoring several training 
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programmes to develop skills In bamboo-work, block-printing and sewing. 
Courses In such non*traditional occupations as plumbing, carpentry and radio 
repair were also offered, with the object of equipping women with skills to break ln» 
to fields traditionally dominated by men. 

Marketing finished products is a major bottleneck for self- employed workers. In 
some cases a market has to be created through new designs, as in the case of 
bamboo*workers or block- printers. In almost all other cases there is total 
dependence on the middleman, who makes vast profits. To eliminate the mid* 
dieman 8EWA sought in various ways to provide marketing services to its 
members, including organising exhibitions to introduce potential buyers to the 
goods produced by SEWA members. At the first exhibition, held in December 
1980, garments, block-printed materials, bamboo products, toys, khadi cloth, 
handlook fabrics, carpentry goods, embossed artwork, and incense sticks, were 
displayed and sold, grossing Rs.l 1 ,000/-. 

Another strategy was to open shops in the city where self- employed women could 
sell theirproducts direct, thus avoiding middlemen. Three shops were run on a no- 
profit no-loss basis, their operating costs covered by sales. A third strategy was to 
provide a link between self-employed women and large institutions placing bulk 
orders and making bulk purchases. After seven years of pressure a regulation was 
issued by the Government in 1 980 requiring all government institutions to give first 
preference in buying goods to women's organisations. Since that time SEWA 
members have been supplying fruit and vegetables to Ahmedabad hospitals and 
gaols. The organisers take orders from these institutions and give them to the 
cooperative of vendors. *»This has provided small scale sellers a steady and 
reliable market for their goods. Each month Rs.40,000 worth of frrits and 
vegetables are sold this way. Similarly SEWA gets orders for Rs.5,000/- worth of 
brooms each month from government organisations. SEWA had also helped to 
link papad makers with government and private organisations.** [SEWA's 
Economic Wing, SEWA, 1981 , p.41 

Another constraint on the self-employed was in obtaining raw materials. Lacking 
capital and knowledge to deal direct with large institutions, the women tended to 
depend on merchants and middlemen. SEWA sought to help members buy raw 
materials direct from the source. In 1980 nearly Rs.200,000 worth of chindi (cloth 
scraps) was purchased direct from the mills by the production unit of chindi 
workers. Likewise women carpenters and junksmiths have bought leftover scraps 
of wood and metal direct from local materials. 
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Yet another acute problem, particularly in the city, is lack of storage and adequate 
workshop space. SEWA therefore provided workshop space for chindi sorting, 
bamboo work and block printing. Storage facilities were also provided in different 
parts of the city. 
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Rural Wing of SEWA 



A small Incident one mid-summer afternoon In 1977 led to the creation of SEWA's 
rural wing. A senior labour leader of the Textile Labour Association found a group 
of villagers squatted restlessly outside the Union building. They explained that 
they were poor agricultural labourers from one of the nearby villages. A severe 
drought had deprived them of their sole source of employment, and they had walk- 
ed all day from the village in the hope of finding some help. »Can we not be helped 
In our struggle to survive?-, they asked. Discussion revealed that the plight of rural 
women labourers during drought was particularly distressing. While the menfolk 
migrated to urban areas in search of work, the women remained behind in the 
famine-hit villages to look after the children and other family members. 



SEWA thus started a rural programme in villages in Dhoike taluk to address two 
serious problems facing the rural poor: unemployment and poverty. Along with the 
Agricultural Labour Association (TLA's agricultural wing) SEWA began a local 
level off-farm income generation programme to help villagers get more regular and 
secure earnings. The activities Included spinning, weaving, sewing, and women s 
milk cooperatives. Supportive services such as training, banking, legal aid, day- 
care centres, and a maternity protection scheme were included as crucial com- 
ponents of the income-generation programme. To equip agricultural labourers for 
employment during the slack seasons and during drought, SEWA provided 150 
charkhas (spinning wheels), ten weaving looms and sewing machines to village 
women. This equipment, along with training in its operation and maintenance, was 
given to 500 women. Sources of raw materials, and links with marketing outlets, 
were also provided by SEWA. 

Women have traditionally tended the cattle and engaged in dairying, yet they have 
been excluded from any training programme in dairying, and not registered as 
members of the dairy cooperatives. Atter concerted eflorts against the local power 
structure and vested interests SEWA registered the first dairy cooperative of 
women in 1980, followed by a further nine. The National Dairy Development Board 
assisted with training in vetineriry care, cattle breeding, and methods to produce 
higher priced milk. 

The Rical Wing also ran creches in three villages. »Women agricultural labourers, 
relieved of their burden of child-care, are able to increase their productive work on 
the farms and thus their earning. Elder brothers and sisters can now go to school.* 
[SEWA Goes Rural, SEWA. 1981 . p.41 A hundred and fifty mothers and children 
used these lirst creches, and the facility was to be extended to each of 30 villages, 
in order to combat the serious problem of infant and maternal mortality during 
childbirth, the miternity protection scheme had also covered 500 rural women by 
1981. 
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Some Distinctive Features of 8EWA 
Influence of Gandhian Ideology 

The ali-pervading Influence of Mahatma Gandhi has been an essential source of 
inspiration to SEWA organisers. Central to Gandhi's ideas for social action was his 
belief in the goodness of every man and woman. He believed totallv in man's 
potential to rise above himself — an essentially spiritual approach based on 
awakening the spirit or the God In oneself. This belief has been central to the func- 
tioning of TLA and of SEWA. ^Essentially SEWA Illustrates the effective use of 
Gandhian Instruments for social change. It emphasises the means by which its 
members strengthen themselves economically and socially — self-reliance and 
non-violence being two of the main pillars of this Ideology.** [DevakI Jain et.al., 
opxit., p.67] According to this ideology the poor can be helped to become In- 
dependent. Economic or social power emanating from their own efforts Is the more 
enduring. Gandhian thinking has even affected SEWA's thinking towards women. 
»As Gandhi's perception of society was not confined to class categories. It was not 
confined by sex stereotypes either. SEWA looks upon women as economic agents 
whose work and Income are as vital to society as Is their home-bound life. It also at- 
tempts to draw them Into the mainstream of public life by encouraging them to par** 
ticlpate In Institutions outside the family such as the union and the bank.« [ibid. 
P.68J 



Mobilisation at All Levels 

in Its efforts to reach out to the poor, SEWA has had to struggle against the existing 
public agencies, the banks, government departments, municipal authorities, 
police officials etc., which cater to the needs of everybody except the poor, par- 
ticularly the self-employed poor. Each time SEWA had to fall back on Its own 
resources and demonstrate to the agencies that such developmental efforts are 
viable, that It Is possible to extend services to the poor. The keyword is »moblllsa- 
tlon«<: of self-employed workers, of public support, of legal support, of all available 
services. SEWA has shown how vital this is at all levels. 



(a) The Use of Surveys 

SEWA's first activit; in the localities and with workers' groups identified for inclu- 
sion In the union was to conduct a survey. Since the organisers were not known to 
the community, and had no accurate understanding of its problems, surveys were 
used also as a means of communication. Basically demographic and social in 
nature, they also Included Information about the working conditions of women 
belonging to a particular trade, the nature of exploitation experienced, and how 
they coped with everyday life situations. During the course of the survey the field 
workers became acquainted with the women and began to understand their pro- 
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blems. The women meanwhile developed a reciprocal interest in the field workers 
and the organisation they represented. »»Not only Is their curiosity aroused but the 
questions make them aware of their situation. The process of conscientlsation 
begins here. The survey therefore serves simultaneously as an Information- 
gathering tool and a device for establishing contact.** [Devaki Jain et.al. op.cit. 
P.601 

Data thus gathered through the survey were analysed, providing SEWA 
organisers with the basic information to start a discussion with the women. SEWA 
organisers Joined the women in i»Katha«< (a social gathering at which an older per* 
son recites religious stories or verses) and ^^bhajan^^ (group singing of devotional 
songs). It was generally after these sessions that discussions were held about the 
needs and problems. The results of the survey were then shared and solutions 
worked out together. Experience showed the organisers that use of traditional 
cultural gatherings was more effective as an entry point than holding formal 
meetings. The organisers then tell the women about SEWA — of its work with 
other workers and make them realise the importance of coming together and 
consolidating their strength as a prerequisite for overcoming their problems. In 
other words efforts begin at grassroots level to mobilise women, and to make them 
aware of the advantages of solidarity and unionisation. 



(b) Use of Local Leadership 

Leaders of the community, as supported by the local women, are identified by 
SEWA organisers. These group leaders are natural leaders in their communities 
— women who have always identified with others' problems in the community, 
shown willingness to help, protested against unfair (practices, and proved capable 
In dealing with authority, both within and outside the community. They are general* 
ly middle-aged, with grown-up children. As such they can devote time to work with 
the group. Once these group leaders are convinced of the need to form a union, 
they become a crucial link between the community and the SEWA union 
organisers. The group leaders, who live and work with the members, articulate the 
needs and problems of the members and at the same time ensure that the 
resources and services mobilised by the organisers actually reach the members. 
Among the various functions they serve are: implementing SEWA programmes, 
for instance the credit schemes; providing feedback on the success of each 
scheme; ascertaining and communicating ideas for new programmes; extending 
SEWA membership in the community. Frequent meetings with these leaders prov* 
ed a low cost and highly efficient strategy for organising poor urban women who 
otherwise live out their lives in isolation and poverty. 



(c) Use of Public Meetings 

Public meetings are often held and processions organised with the participation of 
leading social and political figures, in order to give greater visibility to the problems 
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of the self*employed women. At these meetings various issues are raised and 
representations made. Public assurances from the political leaders are then 
followed up by the SEWA organisers until they are fulfilled. 



(d) U$B of Publicity Media 

At the same time SEWA organisers make a public issue of their members' 
demands, arousing interest in the society at large about the problems of these in- 
visible groups of workers. They regularly use the newspapers, and pamphlets are 
distributed to sensitise the public and encourage public debate on the stand taken 
by the workers and those who provide them with employment. Publicising informa- 
tion, as well as the conflict, is a Gandhian way of taking the public into confidence. 
It has invariably resulted in a better deal being negotiated for the workers. 



Some Key Issues 
Development of Purpose 

SEWA's stated aim was *»economic regeneration and social upliftment«« of self* 
employed and other working women of the poorest sections of Ahmedabad and 
surrounding areas. Thus alleviation M poverty by improving the standard of living 
of the self-employed poor was one of its principal concerns through the first 
decade of its work. Alongside economic development, however, the SEWA 
organisers realised the importance of social development in terms of cultivating 
women's self-confidence; encouraging more participation; and enabling them to 
assume responsibilities of leadership. Experience showed that while economic 
leverage is essential to raise women's status in terms of decision-making power 
within their families, it is equally vital to develop leadership among them so that 
they feel confident about their ability to control their environment. Within the broad 
parameters of economic and social development, SEWA expanded its activities to 
respond to the needs of the working women: providing credit facilities and health 
and creche services, upgrading existing skills, and providing market outlets. 



Leadership and Rapport 

SEWA sought constantly to develop leadership and participation from among the 
women themselves. Organisers worked largely to this end. Characteristic was 
their understanding of the women's vulnerability as women. Their work called for 
rapport with the members, encouraging and helping them, drawing them into 
SEWA. While SEWA organisers had to take the initiative and son^etimes be in the 
forefront of action, they also ensured that critical decisions were taken by the 
group leaders. Their struggle together created a mutual learning process. Often 
the organisers learned that some of their middle class prejudices and myths about 
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poor women, particularly rural women, were unwarranted. Consequently there 
was Increasing openness between t.,e organisers and the women, and a greater 
sensitivity developed towards the problems of self-employed women. 



Flexible Structure 

An Executive Committee consisting of the 8EWA President. General Secretary, 
and representatives of various trade groups, was SEWA's major decision-making 
body. By the nature of its composition, however, this apex body was aware of and 
responsive to the needs and interests of poor self-employed women. Activities 
grew in response to needs expressed by members. Despite its varied activities, 
coordination was not a major problem. Each SEWA member got the services of 
three organisations — the SEWA Union, the SEWA Bank, and the SEWA Mahila 
Trust. The Union provided the necessary set-up for organising the trade groups 
and for engaging in the struggle with various vested interests. The Bank provided 
banking and credit facilities, and the Mahila Trust extended facilities for legal aid, 
social security, productivity training and education. By the nature of its organisa- 
tional structure, SEWA was able to strike a balance between centralised control 
and decentralised initiative. 



Dealing With Vested Interests 

SEWA encountered resistance from traders, merchants and middlemen as the 
members of different trade groups started the struggle for fair and higher wages. 
But SEWA realised that the struggle for hiqher wages would fail in those cases 
where the women were caught between r..... chants supplying the raw materials 
and the middlemen selling their products (as in the case of the chlndi worker); and 
in the case of women who were displaced by mechanisation (eg. the hand-block 
printers)- and in the case of those who did not have a regular income (eg. the farm 
labourer's in the rural areas). To help these women SEWA set up Its own economic 
units that would later be organised into producers' cooperatives. These efforts 
began with a struggle against the existing public agencies — the banks, training 
institutes, insurance companies, government departments, municipal authorities, 
and the police. Each time SEWA had to fall back on its own resources and thus 
prove to these agencies that with suitable modifications their services could be 
made available to the self-employed poor. What Is unique about SEWA is that, 
guided by the Gandhlan principles of Satyagraha, non-violence and negotiation. It 
often confronted vested interests and challenged their authority, only to persuade 
them to negotiate and to accede to the demands of the self-employed. 

Another kind of vested interest was the husbands of some Of the self-employed 
women. In a male-dominated society women have low status in the family and are 
subjected to wife-beating and other forms of physical abuse. There were cases of 
women being deprived of any savings, due either to desertion by husbands or their 
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drinking and gambling habits. Through participation In 8EWA activities the 
women developed more self-confldence, particularly the group leaders, who won 
better status at home. The Incidence of wIfe-beatIng fell, and participation In 
decision-making in the household Increased. 



Self •-Reliance and Motivation 

The Qandhlan Ideal of initiating and sustaining a self-reliant movement went a 
long way in mobilising human and material resources for 8EWA. Initial support 
came sometimes from TLA, some from philanthropic organisations and from 
SEWA's well-wishers; but by and large most funds were self-generated. The 
operating principle was that while the seed capital might be provided by an outside 
agency or agencies, it is participation of the members which provides the 
necessary impetus to the activity or programme to make It self-sustaining. 
Likewise human resources were mobilised both within the community and without 
to ensure a more lasting Impact on the lives of self-employed women. 

8EWA*s strength has been based In expanding its activities in response to the 
needs and interests of a well-defined group of women. Consequently there was no 
problem over motivation. Group leaders experienced again In status among thoir 
own family members as well as among memb*^rs of the community. They seemed 
to strike a balance between SEWA work and private tradw, based on their percep- 
tion of the trade-off between status gain and earnings. 



Working With What Is There 

SEWA sided with the culture of the poor and tried to use all existing cultural forms 
and channels. In trying to penetrate various trade groups in order to make the 
members realise the importance of unionisation, the organisers participated In the 
traditional religious forms of ^kirtans« and »»bhajans«. Participation in such tradi 
tlonal activities helped considerably In breaking down barriers to communication 
between the middle class organisers and women belonging to poorer classes. At 
the same time the status of women was Itself another cultural area undergoing 
change as a result of SEWA efforts. 

SEWA has not favoured working in Isolation, rather It sought to activate and utilise 
existing services and facilities. i»8oclety and the government have created agen- 
cies for people's benefit and development. SEWA tries to utilise the sen/Ices of 
such agencies — Banks, the University. Institutes of Occupational Health. Design, 
Management. Housing, Research etc. individually for women It Is difficult to have 
access to such services or to use them to their fullest advantage. The Association 
enables each Individual member to feel more confident In dealing with an environ- 
ment which had earlier baffled them, making them feel helpless or overpowered.^ 
[Organising Self-Employed Women, 1981 , p.5] 
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Costs and Cost Effectiveness 



1 



By the very nature of the activities of SEWA it is difficult to work out Its true cost and 
cost-effectiveness. It has not operated on the basis of a fixed budget. Rather, the 
emergent needs and demands of its members have consistently determined 
priorities and the course of action. 

SEWA thus presents a problem that Is probably common to most programmes 
seriously intended to bring about social and economic change. With established 
credibility and eater recognition of its efforts, financial assistance has been 
forthcoming; not only from among the members but also from governmental and 
nongovernmental outside sources. Government assistance is not always from one 
source; nor has SEWA utilised funds earmarked specifically for its activities. Thus 
for example in the case of the rural programme, SEWA was able to get assistance 
from Khadi Gramodyog (a state government undertaking) to provide ^amber 
charkhas«< (improved spinning-wheels) and raw materials for training women to 
augment their income. In the case of dairying the National Dairy Development 
Board provided some financial assistance. In each case SEWA supplemented this 
expenditure by providing personnel for the programmes or advancing the deficit 
amount through its Bank or Trust. In some cases it took subsidised loans from 
state government or local agencies. Government funds generally came In in- 
stalments, or not at all; In such cases SEWA had to fall back on its own resources. 
It Is therefore difficult to calculate the true total budget and expenditure. 

Another problem peculiar to such programmes is that, unlike programmes in 
which cost effectiveness can be worked out on the basis of measurable inputs, it is 
not possible to determine the economic value of eliminating a middleman, or 
assign a cash value to the psychological gain achieved through increased self* 
confidence and sense of self-worth. While it is necessary for programmes such as 
SEWA to become more cost-conscious and cost- efficient, the yardstick for 
measuring the cost-effectiveness of such adult education programmes needs to 
be carefully worked out, considering the important yet somewhat intangible gains 
of such programmes. 



Evaluation and Appraisal 

Some quantitative data are available to testify to the impact of SEWA on the lives 
of poor women. A purely quantitative assessment would however present a very 
incomplete and unbalanced picture. Certain qualitative changes such as increas* 
ed self* confidence and better self-perception would be difficult to measure by nor- 
mal quantitative methods of evaluation. It is essential also to consider qualitative 
aspects in evaluating: SEWA's major aim has been to reduce poverty by improv* 
ing the quality of life of its members. 
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Membership of SEWA Union 



One primary concern was to form a union of self-employed women who, unlike 
those In the organised sector, were deprived of the protection of labour legislation. 
To bring this whole sector Into the fold of labour laws and protective measures, 
SEWA insisted on being registered as a trade union. Despite some resistance 
from the Labour Commissioner's Office. SEWA succeeded In becoming a 
registered trade union in 1972. The task it set itself v. as to organise the poor self* 
employed women of various trades who comprise 9A^^ of working women, and 
help them get a fair deal for their contribution to the economy. By February 1981 
SEWA had a membership of 13,000, of which 4,500 were active members. 
SEWA's relevance to adult education resides in the fact that It has shown how 
socially and economically deprived illiterate women can be motivated to join a 
union that will work for their interests. 

Banl(ing Services for Women 

Among the first development efforts initiated by SEWA was one to create banking 
and credit facilities for self-employed women. The Mahlla Sahakarl (Women's) 
Cooperative Bank, registered In 1974, was still by 1981 the only one of its kind In 
the country. It was able to explode all the myths nurtured by the organised banking 
system about extending credit to the poor, illiterate and self- employed women, for 
It became a viable financial unit with share capital and deposits from its members. 
It also showed how banking services, suitably modified, can be provided to suit the 
needs and problems of this particular client group. By the end of 1980 about 
Rs.500,000A had been advanced. The experience thus far was that about 50% of 
the funds advanced were repaid by the members and these had then become 
available for further advances. The yearly Interest rate was 12%; the loan had to 
be repaid In twenty monthly Instalments. Field staff and bank staff provided the 
necessary technical assistance to ensure that the money was used for economic 
activities; this facilitated repayment. The fact that loans were advanced to 
members of SEWA Union and that SEWA assisted Its members In becoming 
economically viable had a significant bearing on the repayment rate. A sample 
survey of 2,000 comparable borrowers of SEWA Bank and the Bank of India, a 
Commercial Bank, showed that the rate of repayment in the case of SEWA Bank 
was very impreisive. 



During the initial phase in which credit was provided through the nationalised 
banks. It was the moral responsibility of SEWA and SEWA Bank to assist the com- 
mercial banks In recovering loans from members. In these early years private 
money-lenders made calculate(^ and Insidious efforts to prevent SEWA borrowers 
from repaying loans to the commercial banks, with the Intention of defaming at < i 
discrediting the small borrowers, and ultimately undermining SEVM Bank's polk y 
of financing the poor. Such attempts did make recovery of loans a difficult task for 
the field staff. SEWA Bank survived these attacks because recovery of loans was- 
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Tabled 

Repayment Pattern in a Commercial Bank and SEWA Sank 

out of 20 required Instalments Commercial Bank S EWA Bank 

paid regularly 
missed 1-2 instalments 
missed 34 instalment 
missed 5-6 instalments 
missed more than 6 

Source: Banking with Poor Women, SEWA. 1981 

not considered an end in itself, but a means to promote self-help and inculcate a 
sense of responsibility 

As for the impact of SEWA Bank in alleviating problems of poverty: -The Bank has 
enabled members to come out of the clutches of private money lenders and 
develop the skills of dealing with formal organisations, 'i the process, their self- 
confidence has been enhanced. The vicious circle of indebtedness and 
dependence on middlemen and traders has been broken, and has changed the 
bargaining position of women. They can now organise themselves, bargain for 
higher wages, and if need be also form their own economic units. And most impor- 
tantly through their savings accounts the Bank provides them a secure and sure 
way to control their own income. It has also provided the badly needed Infrastruc- 
ture to the commercial banks to serve the self-employed and the small ones. The 
members become trained in the banking habit, inculcating a sense of thrift and 
making their money more productive.** 

»A large number of them now have their own hand cart, sewing machine, loom, 
tools of carpentry and smithy to work with. Many of them have upgraded their skills 
and developed more business such as vegetable vendors, who used to sell with 
baskets on their heads, have their own little street corner shops with a municipal 
licence. The SEWA Bank has thus contributed greatly in achieving to some extent 
the larger SEWA goals of organib.ng and creating visibility for self-employed 
women, enabling them to get higher wages, and to have control over their own in- 
come,« [Banking with poor Women, SEWA, 1981, p,?) 



Maternal Protection Scheme 

The success of the Maternal Protection Scheme has been ascertained partly by 
comparing the findings of a survey in 1975 with o.ie covering the period 1975-80 
under the scheme. The 1975 survey showed 15 maternal mortality deaths out of 
500; in the period 1975-80 there were 36 deaths, 15 due to childbirth, out of 2.600 
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cases. The records maintained on the causes of death among 2,600 women 

covered by the Scheme, 1975«80, show the following: 

causes other than childbirth (poisonous snakebite 1; tuberculosis 3; suicide 2; ac« 

cident 4; fever 3; weakness 7; Insanity 1) 

total 21 childbirth: 15. 

According to the organisers, even though the scheme brought about an overall Im* 
provement In maternal health, there were shortcomings. The major problem was 
Inadequate post^-natal follow^-up. Consequently, while the mothers have survived 
the infants have not always been safe. Among 2,600 infants born, the infant mortali- 
ty rate was very high at 356. A major problem was that mothers generally had to 
resume work within two weeks of delivery, and the Infants suffered greatly from lack 
of chlld-care facilities. Of the 356 infant deaths 314 were within the first year of birth 
and 208 within the first three months. Despite these problems the organisers con- 
sidered that much had been gained from the Maternal Protection Scheme. Materni- 
ty protection together with day^oare centres for children *»can help women to 
resolve the age-old conflict between their role as both workers and mothers and 
can support women's struggle to take their rightful place In the development of 
their communities*!. [SEWAs Maternity Protection Schen^e, pA] 



The Economic Programme 

SEWAs Economic Wing showed how women could gradually become self-reliant. 
Through participation In various economic activities they gained confidence to 
enter various non-tradltlonal occupations and activities. Women who had never 
dealt directly with the public before cama to work In SEWA shops; some went direct 
to the mills to buy chlndl, and to hospitals, gaols and other Institutions to take 
orders. These are small but Important steps In developing confidence In the ability 
to take more control of the work environment, and to strive for better conditions and 
higher Income. The greatest change however was In the women's attitudes. To 
home-based women In particular, self* managed production managing all the steps 
In the process, from acquiring raw materials to the final sale of the product, was a 
totally new Idea, for they were used only to the Idea of producing for one owner. At 
first they had dlf^ u 1^ defining themselves In relation to SEWA as anything but 
labourers. After >vo vir *] for a time, they would say »we are neither owners nor 
labourers, we are "eavhere In between. But now, after time and struggle they say 
Ht Is our own production unlt« [SEWAs Economic Wing, p.6] 

The next step was for the production unit to become a cooperative, with the women 
from the commmunlty Its shareholders, managers, directors and workers. The 
bamboo workers were maklttg plans to form their own cooperative, as also the 
block*prlnters and the vegetable vendors. Women felt that when they developed 
confidence In themselves and the skills to become owners, managers and workers, 
then they would truly have their own cooperative unit. 
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SEWA'i Rural wing 



The Rural Wing promoted Income-generating activities in rural areas. It en« 
countered several problems, which were aggravated by exploitation by loca! elites 
and vested Interests, and by the suppression of women In a male-dominated 
culture. Thus it was difficult to get wonen to travel outside their villages for training. 
Organising and managing women's milk cooperatives posed unforeseen 
challenges. As each hurdle was overcome, a change in the role and status of rural 
women was perceivable: as t! .ey gained economic leverage and took on Increasing 
leadership responsibilities within their communities. »»Families who several years 
ago slept on empty stomachs are now secure with direct supply of raw materials 
and links to markets; training in cattle care, access to loans to purchase cattle and 
organisation of milk cooperatives also have led to direct increases In household 
earnings for many families. But the results of our efforts go beyond purely 
economic gains. The flow of income through women's hands has raised thsir 
status and decision-making power within their families. Developing leadership 
among the women has built confidence in their ability to control their environment 
and to take initiative. With the development of women's economic power and 
leadership in the community, we see a golden line on the horizon. [SEWA Goes 
Rural, SEWA, 1981, p.51 



Status of Women 



One perceptible change brought about by SEWA was an Improvement In women's 
status. The constant discussion of various issues relating to their status made 
SEWA members more aware of them, including that of the declining sex ratio. 
There was a new urge among group leaders for education. SEWA members were 
able to command some respect in their families. SEWA meetings provided an op- 
portunity for women of various communities to forget their caste and class dif- 
ferences and to share one anothers' sufferings. As SEWA was recognised by 
banks, the press, and government, its members developed more self-esteem and 
their neighbourhood status was enhanced. No quantitative evaluation can ade- 
quately ascertain these inscrutable changes. 



SEWA showed that the agencies and services which had been inaccessible to 
poor women could be meaningfully utilised as soon as they felt more confident in 
dealing with their environment, less helpless and powerless. SEWA thus aimed at 
bringing about quantitative changes in the perceptions, attitudes and behaviour of 
its members. There was a conviction that women must be given opportunities to 
take part in socially and economically productive life, enhancing their economic 
and social utility in the eyes of their family and of society. SEWA has achieved con- 
siderable success towards this end . 
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General Impact 



SEWA's programmes produced a tangible Impact on the local population, and 
earned a reputation nationally and Internationally. Its membership was open to any 
working woman above the age of 15 resident In the State of Qujerat. SEWA worked 
not only to alleviate the symptoms of poverty. It tackled some basic political Issues 
as well. Thus it recognised the need to Influence government policies and decl* 
sions If the poor self-employed sector was to be made successfully part of the 
mainstream of the economy. One Issue related to the definition of *»worker<(, which 
had to be changed to Include the self«employed. Only then would the labour 
legislation protect this sector. The Qujerat Government finally set up an Unorganis* 
ed Labour Board In 1980, after continual lobbying by SEWA for five years. 

At the time the Sixth Five Year Plan was formulated, SEWA drew the attention of the 
Planning Commission to the need for a radical change In government attitudes and 
policies towards the self-employed and recommended changes In policy that 
would help the self<*employed in their struggle sgalnst poverty. Internationally 
SEWA was able to achieve visibility for the cause of the self-employed right up to 
the level of the International Labour Organization. The SEWA Bank has become a 
model for setting up a Women's World Banking system to provide credit and bank- 
ing facilities to poor women all over the world. »SEWA's struggle Is on for a long 
time to come, to tackle the Issues of non-recognltlon of work, low wages, and no 
control over their Income for the self-employed women.* {Organising Self* 
Employed Women, p.4] It was In recognition of the efforts of SEWA that its general 
secretary. I\^rs Ela Bhatt, won the Magasaysay award for community service for 
1977. Ela Bhatt provided dynamic leadership to SEWA from Its inception and con- 
tinued to work unstlntlngly, along with other women, in her crusade to promote the 
cause of the self- employed women. 



Possibilities for Replication 

SEWA was the first concerted effort In India to form a union of women workers in 
the unorganised sector This sector Is economically Important In the production of 
goods and services, constituting 40-45% of the labour force In the metropolitan 
cities. Yet this work Is not seen as legitimate by government, so government policy 
and public attitudes are biased against It. The task SEWA set Itself was to organise 
poor self-employed women of various trades to get a fair deal In return for their con- 
tribution. To secure their recognition SEWA had to make them and their work visi- 
ble; organising into a union was the means to ensure this. 

Beyond this the relevance of SEWA for adult education lies in the fact that, unlike 
most programmes for women, its organisers had a long-term vision of effecting 
women's economic and social development. Programmes for women tend to be 
short-sighted ad hoc efforts to ameliorate conditions affecting their lives. For SEWA 
the struggle for fair and higher wages was certainly the economic motivator that 
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helped to bring women of various trade groups together. But It was soon realised 
that an Integrated set of services was needed to help the various trade groups 
become self-sustaining and in control of their struggle. The ultimate aim, not Just 
alleviating poverty among self-employed women but making them self-reliant by 
improving their quality of life, provided the long-term perspective necessary for any 
such programme. 

It Is true on the one hand that ad hocism has not characterised 3EWA*s growth and 
development. It is also true that 8EWA has grown In response to the needs, In- 
terests and problems of self- employed women. The organisers made no attempt to 
prepare a blueprint for action on behalf of the self-employed women. Rather did 
programmes emerge through mutual consultation, mutual learning and exchange. 
SEWA went a step further. It showed how the existing government machinery and 
Infrastructure could be made to deliver services to the poor. Initially confrontation 
with various vested Interests might be necessary; thereafter the struggle for the 
poor can gradually be won through persuasion and negotiation. SEWA's opera- 
tional techniques, backed by Gandhlan Ideology, provide a suitable model for 
others working for the cause of the poor generally. 

Another feature of SEWA, and one which also owed its Inspiration to Mahatma 
Gandhi, was that of self-help and self-reliance. The concept of self-help permeated 
all the activities and services developed. Any adult education programme can 
draw Important lessons from the way this was fostered and promoted by SEWA. 

Finally, a question can be asked about repllcablllty. Granted the spirit of dedication 
and commltnfwnt to the cause of the poor self-employed women that characterised 
Ela Bhatt as General Secretary, and other SEWA organisers. If such commitment 
and dedication can be assumed in other organisers elsewhere then It should be 
possible to replicate SEWA at any rate In other parts of India. It has provided a 
viable model for organising self- employed women. Realising Its potential 
repllcablllty SEWA has organised training programmes for women from different 
parts of the country. These Included Internship programmes at SEWA and sending 
spearhead teams to Initiate similar work on other towns and cities. It was In 
recognition of this potential too that at the time of formulation of the Sixth Five Year 
Plan, the Planning Commission elicited the views of SEWA organisers and 
members on planning strategies that would help the self-employed In their struggle 
against poverty. 
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Chapter Six 



Learning and Action in Rajastiian — 
The Worl( of Seva l\/iandir 

Introduction 

In Combatting Poverty Through Adult Education: National Development Strategies 
Ramakrishnan shows how the Indian National Adult Education Programme 
(NAEP) was allowed to abandon its more ambitious, and politically sensitive, 
awareness-raising purposes. .Redlstributive Justice*, »a fair deal to those in 
greatest need«, gave way to the safer concentration on functional skills and 
especially pure literacy work. Ramakrishnan concluded that at least in the cir- 
cumstances of India a mass movement cannot be orchestrated and managed from 
above. His story also suggests a failure of will and nerve when it came to mobilising 
the poor. 

The study which follows provides a more optimistic view of NAEP from the other 
end of the telescope: as It appeared to those working in one of the mariy 
nongovernmental organisations (NGOs) which took part - Seva Mandir, in 
Udalpur, Ralasthan. Seva IWIandir was perhaps the best known of Indian adult 
education NQOs, a (WIecca for overseas adult educators eager to learn and be in- 
spired by the Qandhian tradition of service. Om and Ginny Shrivastava describe its 
work during its rapid growth and flowering. Since then Its founder, (Wlohan Sinha 
IWIehta has died, and the Shrivastavas and other Seva IWIandIr workers have moved 
on to found and work in other Indian NGOs. The voluntary sector is especially pro- 
ne to reliance on charismatic and dedicated Individuals, but generally spared the 
frustration of a cumbersome bureaucracy which Ramakrishnan found so ill-suited 
to handling NAEP 

This second Indian case study in this volume, like Anita Dighe's. has a sharp local 
focus although Seva IWIandir reflected national events, drew on outside expertise 
(notably from a Delhi-based Institute, for training), and belonged to an informal na- 
tional network of adult educators sharing a commitment to radical social change 
(there Is a passing reference to 8EWA at Ahmedabad in the text which follows). The 
underlying value system resembles that of SEWA: humane, socialist, participative, 
Qandhian. The study again reveals a sense of quiet purpose and considerable 
courage as well as a similar tactical sense: confronting authority yet seeking to 
work with and modify the established power structure in an effort to effect both 
short-term amelioration and longer term change. The authors are evidently 
politically aware and in a very practical way politically literate. At the same time the 
account suggests a consistency, a congruence, between purposes and processes, 
making it pragmatic only in a most positive sense. 
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This congruence shows Itself most clearl)/ In respect of the staff training and 
development which preceded and accompanied the work. The Shrivastavas' ac« 
count of their approach may be compared with what Stacy. Clark and DIghe have to 
say on the same subject and also, particularly, with Miller's and Wljetunga's ac- 
counts In National Development Strategies. Here too congruence between 
Ideology, or value-system, and practice, shines through. Seva Mandir. like Sar- 
vodaya in Sri Lanka and the Sandinistas on their Literacy Crusade, conveys the 
sense not only of a mission- oriented organisation but also of an organisation effec* 
tlvely committed to its own learning. IAD in Alice Springs. SEWA in Ahmedabad. 
Seva Mandir in Udaipur: eauh In its own way displayed an openness to experience, 
a capacity to adapt to new experiences in terms of objectives as well as means, 
which is a strength of the voluntary sector at its best. In other ways too the reader 
will find echoes of earlier themes in this story: the role of women, their exploitation 
and their capacity for uniting and challenging injustice In the most difficult cir- 
cumstances; the dedication and learning of middle class workers engaging with a 
tribal or other exploited community; and the shift of such work, and workers, from 
an urban to a rural setting — a pattern replicated in the third Indian study, by Felix 
Sugirtharaj. with which this volume concludes. 



Summary 

Seva Mandir is a voluntary non-governmental organisation engaged in adult 
education and rural development programmes in Udaipur district, Rajasthan. 
»Seva Mandir is for all mankind but. in particular for those who are victims of social, 
economic and political Injustice and oppression. It strives for a new social order 
based on equality, truthful and open means. Seva Mandir believes that the people, 
specially the poor, have the capacity and strength to take their destiny in their own 
hands and that a truly egalitarian and democratic social order can only be 
established through people's own efforts. In a spirit of humility and compassion. 
Seva Mandir seeks to exercise a catalyst role In bringing about this sense of libera- 
tion and self-confidence In Individuals and in communities.^' 

Seva Mandir promotes literacy for all-round development of the deprived and 
underprivileged, evolving new techniques for the training of animators and other 
workers to eliminate illiteracy and awaken in the illiterate a spirit of self-reliance and 
a consciousness of how much they suffer from the disadvantage of illiteracy. This 
particular project operated in Qirwa and Jhadol. two Development Blocks (a 
Development Block has a population of 150 — 200,000 people] of Udaipur district. 
Here literacy was an essential component, though work In two other Blocks con- 
centrated on people's education for development. The approach was to foster com- 
munity organisation and local leadership among community groups, generating 
skills in analysing situations, and supporting people to initiate action based on their 
analysis of the resources available. Most of these groups were formed while the 
literacy programme was going on. 
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There were thre^ hundred adult education centres in the two Biocks. Their ac- 
tivitleswereasfoiiows: 

• provision of iiteracy and numeracy skiiis; 

• provision of information on agriculture, animai husbandry, forestry, 
cooperatives, health, village industry and other government schemes; 

• where learner Initiative was high, helping develop projects such as minor irriga- 
t-un. building community centres, small-scale industry, animal husbandry 
camps, social forest plantations; 

• making learners aware of their civic rights and duties, and providing an 
understanding of laws and government policies affecting them; 

• wherever possible, promoting organised action to bring local people the 
benefits implied in the laws and policies of the government. 

These activities occurred in the project area. Another important activity of Seva 
Mandir was organising conferences, seminars and training, and workshops for 
workers, thinkers, and administrators in the field of ad"» f "^^'^J" '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wide, nationally and internationally. Se^a Mandir sough to combine conc^^^^^ 
clarity in adult education with human values of equality, justice and reedom 
among participants, and to provide them with skills to enable the people with whom 
they were working to transform their environment through an ""^erstand ing of the 
forces which had enslaved them in the past. Seva Mandir also contributed to 
developing national and state level plans for adult education, with the bias spelt out 
in Its philosophical stance. 



Seva Mandir: Philosophy and Evolution 
The Origins of Seva Mandir 

Seva Mandir originated in the social and educational concerns o<sta' warts of the 
independence (swarajya) movement of India. The seed Oerm nate<l in the mind of 
Df Mohan Sinha Mehta in 1925, when Udaipur was the capital of Mewar State a 
feudal kingdom where education for the poor was considered an act o rebellion. 
He came Into contact with the Servants of India Society and later wi h the Set- 
"emenTs of Englar^d Europe and the United States. At that time his wish was Mo 
oltec?a small group of closely knit, disciplined, enthusiastic f ^ f "^^f^^ y°""9 
oersons of character, who would devote their energy and tatent \o the cause o 
social progress and the task of national building-.' The o^Qan'satlon took Phys 
form in 1966 when Mehta was able \o muster the resources to star its activities, 
although he had bought a parcel of land in 1930. and the foundation stone had 
been laid by Pandit Hirday Nath Kunjru in 1931. 
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Ob|«otivM of Seva Mandir 



The objectives were: 

(I) to provide opportunities and to create an atmosphere for the understanding and 
promotion of human, sociai and cuiturai, values hy study of trends, events and 
problems of the country, and of human society in general, and then to help peo- 
ple's groups to make plans and programmes to overcome the problems; 

(II) to make efforts and undertake measures for promoting sociai, economic, educa- 
tional and intellectual development and social justice (covering both rural and 
urban society, specially groups of the rural poor) and to offer support and 
cooperation in general schemes of people's development, sociai reconstruction 
and relief attempted by other individuals, institutions and organisations. 



Credo of the Organisation 

Seva Mandir works for the poor and deprived, holding that the essential force for a 
radical transformation of society is the poor Only they will gain in moving towards 
the desired order; they alone embody tht values and impulses for this order They 
lack competence and organisation to br j about the new society on their own in- 
itiative. It is the role of Seva Mandir and kindred organisations to develop these in 
them. 

Development is primarily and essentially people's development: not only for the 
people but by and of the people. The importance of participative modes derives 
from this principle. People's development on an individualistic or self-serving basis 
Is neither viable nor just for the poor, who need an indigenous basis for cooperation 
and mutual aid which can be further rationalised, strengthened and updated. The 
primary concern and constituency are the people, but Seva Mandir cannot avoid 
dealing with the state and market forces. It is dependent on these for its existence 
and functioning, yet has an autonomy of role, helping people to create Institutions 
and modes of economy which will improve their standing vis-a-vis the state and 
market forces. Meanwhile they have to retain relations with the state and the market 
forces, to obtain resources as well as to exert pressure. 

Experience has shown that development projects tend to become bureaucratised; 
the onus of responsibility tends to remain at the institutional level, not involving the 
people. Seva Mandir strives for consciousness, capacity and will for change to be 
generated amongst the people themselves, beginning modestly in small pockets, 
but gaining In Intensity; bringing forth local leaders and spreading through their ef- 
forts in a larger area.* 



Background: the Area and Activities 

The northern part of Udaipur district is a broad plateau, while the eastern portion 
has fertile plains. The southern part is mostly rocks, hills and fairly dense jungles. 
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and the west comprises the Aravall ranges. Rainfall is erratic, and this has great im* 
pact on agriculture. Generally every third year Is a drought year, causing a shortage 
of food for humans and animals alike. Some areas have heavy rainfall during the 
rainy season; because of the destruction of the forest the rain takes away the top- 
soil, also creating a water-logging problem in low-lying areas. The main occupa- 
tions are agriculture and animal husbandry, for example goats and sheep. People 
also engage In daily wage labour In agriculture, road construction and building 
contract work. Many depend on the wooded areas for their income; forest products 
include beedl leaves, white radishes, gum, bamboo, mahua, charcoal, firewood 
and honey. 

There are three categories of land ownership: absentee landlords, middle 
peasants, and small and marginal farmers. These last comprise over 60% of the 
population, but have only about 20% of total holdings of private land. They are very 
poor and own mainly hilly land. The tribal people are among the poorest In the 
aroa. They depend on agriculture, manual labour and collection of forest products. 
Some have no job for more than five months of the year. Their annual Income 
averages Rs. 2,000/- to 2,500/- per family. Money-lenders and landlords are the 
richest people of the area, owning the best lands. The majority of the people are In 
debt to money-lenders, bigger farmers, contractors, cooperative societies and 
banks. 

Specific problems Include: lack of water In this hilly, rocky terrain; deforestation of 
the hillsides; small landholdlngs and dearth of supplementary Income-generating 
activities, leading to migration for work In the winter; lack of schools, roads, and 
community meeting places; diseases like guinea-worm, scabies, diarrhoea, 
malaria and tetanus that could be controlled and cured through public health 
knowledge and simple preventative medicinal practices; exploitation of labour by 
contractors working for small Irrigation schemes, mineowners. Food for Work 
Schemes, and village landlords; exorbitant rates of Interest charged by money- 
lenders; lack of leadership among women; Illiteracy, particularly among women 
and girls; widespread superstition; caste customs that adversely affect the state of 
women; the unequal distribution of resources and opportunities between the rich 
and the poor. Most crucial Is the lack of: a positive self-concept, and of self- 
confidence, amongst the communities of the poor; appropriate leadership and 
related organisation among the poor; skills and know-how for appropriate 
technological advancement; and resources for Investment In development.^ 

Since 1966 the organisation extended from voluntary workers In Udalpur city and 
some nearby villages to four Development Blocks of Udalpur district and the city. 
The major activities came to be In rural areas but with some activities also organis- 
ed In the city, particularly with women and Harijans. Initial activities were concen- 
trated In the city. There was always an urge to work In the rural areas, but lack of 
resouices made It Impossible at first. The approach was to Initiate small-scale ac- 
tivities, Identifying people who might later help in the development of Seva Mandir: 
the Discussion Group, Youth Group, Women's Association, Student Forum. 
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Publication, Adoption of a village for comprehensive development, and Amateur 
Dramatic Society. Seva Mandir also acted as a local unit of Amnesty International 
and Radical Humanism. 

In 1969, with the help of Literacy House, Lucknow, the first adult education project 
was started in one Block of Udaipur district. Objectives at that time were general in 
nature. The methodology used for training the worker usually provided information 
which could help people generally. Soon the State Government provided funds to 
organise the Farmers' Functional Literacy Programme (FFLP) and Seva Mandir 
started work in earnest. At that time the Green Revolution was the key to solving the 
food problem, and FFLP was used for educating the farmers. Seva Mandir engag- 
ed a progressive farmer along with supervisory staff. It also developed a primer 
based on high-yielding varieties of crops with the help of the Agriculture University 
at Udaipur The programme was successful for those who had land and water, 
could afford the inputs and so take advantage of them, but small and marginal 
farmers and the landless did not benefit. Around 1975 a severe drought in the 
Udaipur region prompted a review of the work. This made clear that the work was 
mainly with middle or small farmers. Other problems needed immediate attention, 
such as water, afforestation, animal care, and exploitation. The programme needed 
enlarging to help solve these. At this time Seva Mandir was also looking for ways 
and means to work with tribal communities more intensively. 

An Experimental Literacy Project was launched in the Kherwala Development 
Block with a population 90% tribal. (Also a unique project for neoliterate readers of 
the Udaipur District within twenty miles* radius using motor cycles to take books to 
the villages. Nearly 3,000 readers were enrolled in this programme.] Several pro- 
jects complemented the adult education programmes, in land improvement, minor 
irrigation, forestry, regeneration of rural crafts, rural school building construction, 
mobilisation of credit from the banks, etc. Another important project was nonformal 
education for out-of-school children, mostly from tribal or backward communities. 
This and other projects provided experience of the working of development with 
poor, tribal and backward communities, and of how an adult education can be in- 
strumental in educating the poor This brought us face to face with the problems of 
exploitation, unjust distribution of resources between the haves and the have-nots, 
the deficit situation of the poor, and socio-political and economic relationships in 
rural communities. It caused us to develop a new type of follow-up programme, the 
»Peer Group Rural Development Programme«, launched in Kherwala as an action 
research project, and based on people's development through people's participa* 
tion. The process involved a cycle of learning, experiencing, reflecting, analysing 
and new learning. Evaluation convinced us that one important method of work with 
the poor is education, organisation and action; this became the key idea in further 
adult education work. The concept of development was undergoing a transforma- 
tion nationally and internationally at this time, being seen as more than just 
material. In this context it seemed important to revise our approach in the adult 
education programme. 
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India's National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) was launched In October 
1978 Seva Mandir took part In a big way: helping organise 450 adult education 
centres; organising an International Training Seminar which prepared the training 
document for the workers; and working on several national committees to help 
create the operational plan. The policy document of NAER though national In ap- 
proach, spelt out clearly that it was meant for the economically and socially depriv- 
ed Our understanding of adult education, and the resultant philosophical position, 
emerged from continuous review and reflection upon our work. We may have said 
correct things, but It was fifteen years of experience which brought the action 
closer to the thought. 

Aims and Objectives 

"Literacy Is not just the process of learning the skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but a contribution to the liberation of man and to his full development. 
Thus conceived, literacy creates the conditions for the acquisition of a cnticai con- 
sciousness of the contradictions of society In which man lives and of its alms; It also 
stimulated initiative and his participation In the creation of projects capable of ac- 
ting upon the world, of transforming It, and of defining the alms of authentic human 
development./ Seva Mandlr's programme covers the larger purposes of social 
change, economic betterment, and broad awakening among the people, it seeks to 
follow the spirit of government policy which states: 

(a) that literacy Is a serious impediment to progress, both individual and social; 

(b) that adult education should go on in all situations in life, and all the time; 

(c) that leaning, working and living each acquire a meaning when correlated one 
with another; 

(d) that the means by which people are involved in the process are as Important as 
the ends; 

(e) finally, that the poor and the illiterate can rise to their own liberation, through 
literacy, dialogue and action. 

in harmony with this participants should be able to understand the social, cultural, 
economic and political environment In which they live, and to act accordingly. 
Literacy Is considered an essential skill In creating this understanding. The com- 
ponents of the programme are literacy, which Includes skill In reading, writing and 
numeracy at a functional level, functional skill development, and awareness- 
raising These programmes are seen as the medium whereby functional education 
— useful life-centred and oriented to development - Is Imparted. Such education, 
by Its very nature. Is Intended to lead to social, cultural and political change as weH 
as economic growth. Because Seva l^andlr has made a special effort to work with 
the poor and the oppressed most adult education centres opened under this pro- 
ject have the tribal and other poor men and women as learners. 
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Ftaturesofthe Project 



Planning the Project 

Earlier experience had convinced u$ of the need to organise and plan adult educa** 
tion with the participation of the people and the workers. Seva Mandir therefore 
startle work on a new basis. Several meetings with the old adult education 
teachers were organised, and experienced workers at all levels involved. The role 
of the adult education workers included preparation of materials and curriculum 
development, as well as motivation of the learners. The following description Is 
from the project outline. 

Ki) The Adult Education Wbrker 

He or she is the frontline person In this operation. On his or her performance 
depends the outcome. Their concerns have to be: development, organisation and 
literacy. He/^he has to be a literacy worker, as much as a functional leader. Given 
the uniqueness and specificity of each group, he^he has to be able to adapt. In- 
novate and Improvise materials and curriuular patterns within the framework of the 
overall objectives and basic principles of the programme. He/bhe has to have deep 
sympathy and a sense of worth and respect for the learners, ideally he^he has to 
be one of them, but outsiders with proper orientation can also be found suitable... 

(ii) Material Preparation and Curriculum Development 

In a programme where the emphasis is on adaptation, innovation and Improvlslon 
by the workers in relation to the specific needs of the particular groups of learners... 
there has to be a close working participation between the field level workers, super- 
visors and the support staff of the project... Training, materials preparation and cur* 
riculum development have to be carried on In a concurrent and Integrated manner 
with the Implementation of the programme, after the minimum basic preparations 
have been made and broad guidelines developed. 

(iii) Afof/v'af/Dn 

This can be enhanced through making the learning functionally useful and incor- 
porating literacy into it as a tool element. This learning cf the group can be linked 
with larger goals such as agricultural Improvement, higher incomes, better func* 
tioningof the cooperative movement, more effective role In local government, etc. 
A well«designed programme with consistent and regular contact between the pro- 
ject staff and the field workers usually helps to maintain a common sense of pur- 
pose, it is visualised that it will take 10 months to cover the basic literacy-cum- func- 
tional education work.« 



Participation of the People 

To involve those who would be participants in the programme Sasharta Chetna 
Yatra. or Awareness for Literacy Walk, a consciousness-raising walk by workers of 
Seva Mandir In eight teams, was evolved. The teams walked through villages 
holding discussion^ with people on the farms, at worksites and wells, in tea- shops 
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and village centres, talking with the people about the objectives of NAER Wherever 
they stayed for the night they organised meetings with the villagers, sometimes 
also cultural programmes and film shows. Cooperation was obtained from local 
bodies, eg. Panchayata. as well as from the Department of Agriculture, Family 
Welfare, and other organisations. The Block Development Officers also helped. 

This Walk created a new environment in the area; It also helped the workers to 
understand the problems of the villagers who would be taking part In the NAER 
The workers visited three hundred villages. As the NAEP was a mass programme It 
v^as necessary to Identify educated men and women who could become adult 
education teachers and who would also be acceptable to the village community. 
During the Walk the workers of Seva Mandir asked about such people. The last day 
of the Walk was 8 September 1978. On that day people from the surrounding 
villages assembled for a mass meeting, when the Importance of the programme 
was spelt out: it was a programme not merely to make people literate but also to In- 
volve them In understanding their own environment and organising projects which 
might help them In their development. 



Preparing Materials In a Local Dialect 

Material developed for the project Included Interesting basic learning materials In 
the local dialect. We had a primer In Hindi based on the learners' needs and pro- 
blems, but material In the local dialect was thought more useful, using the '•lead 
sentence discussion method^: the teacher Initiates discussion on the basis of a key 
sentence, which Is based In turn on a problem or an agricultural concept. Along 
with this sentence there Is a big charting depicting the Idea In the sentence. The 
picture and the sentence lead to discussion. Primers were prepared In Mewarl and 
WagadI, the two local dialects, with the help of Instructors and other literacy 
workers. 

A meeting was first held with Instructors In a Mewarl-speaklng area, and a proposal 
put for preparation of the primer. Most supported the Idea. A workshop was 
organised to prepare the first draft. When the Instructors and the learners realised 
that they had actually to be Involved In this task there was considerable uncertainty 
on their part. They had never done such a thing before. Neither, the organiser told 
them, had he. He pointed out that at least they had the advantage of having Mewari 
as their mother tongue, which he did not. 

Fourteen posters used In the FFLR conveying certain key concepts In Improved 
agricultural practices In this region and other social problems, provided a basis for 
primer preparation. The contents of each poster and problems, both economic and 
social, were discussed and a lead^sentence evolved In the two local dialects for 
each poster From this sentence a key word was selected by the group. Each key 
word was broken Into Its constituent consonants and vowels. From these letters 
new words were constructed in each case. The last step Involved the construction 
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of new problem- and concept-based sentences from the new words. Before a new 
word or sentence was accepted the question was asked whether It could be 
understood by the learners without the instructor's help. There was considerable 
excitement among the instructors and learners as each word and sentence was ex- 
amined and analysed for its relevance and meaning. It was often difficult to find a 
word acceptable to groups representing local variations In the dialect. The primers 
Included a portion facilitating transfer to learning to read and write Mlndl at a later 
stage. The drafts were revised following advice from a panel of experts with a 
background in linguistics and adult psychology, and again reviewed by the literacy 
Instructors and supervisors of each mother tongue. 



IVainIng Programmes for Adult Educators 

Proper Implementation of the NAER with its new thrust towards social awareness 
and functional improvement for the weaker sections of society, required workers at 
project level with a deep sense of responsibility to the poor In the community; a 
faith in adult education as an instrument of social change; and a high degree of 
self-reliance, initiative and capaclty^to innovate. Few workers embody th^ve 
qualities readymade. More often newly appointed workers are dependent, self* 
serving and lacking In enterprise, as a result of authoritarian upbringing In extend- 
ed families, reinforced by routlnised schooling and oppressive working conditions. 
IVadltional training dominated by prominent personalities, heavy inputs of 
academic information, and passive learning in comfortable living arrangements, 
tend to discourage active thinking and analysis, and to perpetuate dependence. 

Seva Mandir therefore tried new approaches to training adult education workers in 
place of the earlier Field Operational Seminar. In the Peer Group programme in 
Kherwala behavioural techniques were evolved to give skills In situation analysis, 
group organisation and self-reliant planning and action. Dr Rajesh l^ndon, then of 
the Public Enterprises Centre for Continuing Education In New Delhi, gave 
valuable help in this. Subsequently further new techniques were tried in prepara- 
tion for launching new projects. Salient features of the new training approach were 
as follows. 

(a) Opening and Introduction 

The formal opening with dignitary speeches was dispensed with. Instead par- 
ticipants were put in the forefront through exercises for self and mutual introduction 
which highlighted their own and others' attitudes, interests and qualities. The 
public address system was used with good erfect to enable participants to gain 
confidence in the use of this medium. A questionnaire exercise initiated thinking on 
one's own responsibility in religious, educational and ' ^mily contexts. 

(b) Familiarisation with the Objectives and Scope ofNAEP 

This was done through guided self-study assignments on an individual and group 
basis, followed by discussion and clarification in a common session. 
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(o)PBrceptlonoiOwnRolelntheNAEP 

Participants were next asked to define Individually their own perception of their role 
In the new adult education programme, starting them thinking about their own 
place, functions and responsibilities and articulating their ideas about these 
These were shared In small group sessions and a sample presented in a general 
session. Even at this early stage perceptions began to go beyond the stereotypes 
and reveal new possibilities. 

(d) Exposure to Field Situations ,u„ 
With a tentative idea of their role in mind participants were exposed to the field 
situation to look afresh at the rural reality. This was done through direct field ex- 
perience, a simulation game called »Monsoon«, and open-ended case studies 
depicting real problems in the participants" communities. These exercises sought 
to give an objective understanding of natural conditions, the social structure, power 
groups, development efforts and agencies, opportunities and problems for the 
poor and the decision-making processes in the rural areas. Observations were 
checked and systematlsed in groups, and supplemented by data and case studies 
given for self-study assignments. 

(e) Matching Role Perceptions with Field Knowledge 

Participants' role perceptions were re-examined and refined in the light of new 
understanding gained from the field analysis individually, in groups and iri the 
general session. This brought the problem-solving, assistance and organisational 
role to the fore, and put literacy work in context. For the first time in Seva Mandir s 
adult education experience, the workers began to see themselves as leaders in 
development and change in the communities of their concern . 

(f) Identifying Capabilities and Skills tor New Roles 

Following the new role definition, participants were asked to identify the skills and 
capabilities needed to carry out the new tasks visualised. They also listed the 
various areas of development work about which information was needed. Apart 
from skills in literacy instruction, other capabilities identified were: Managing the 
adult education centre; communication skills: mobilising the learners: mobil sing 
help and resources from the community: establishing links with governrnent func- 
tionaries: demonstrating improved techniques in farming. Further training was 
planned to start developing these capabilities. 

(g) Developing Capabilities and Sl<ills ^ , ,., . , , 
The main responsibility for this was located with the participants: the initial training 
only began a process which had to be continued by participants on their own, and 
In subsequent training sessions. Literacy Instruction skills were Imparted through 
explanation and demonstration of techniques, using the charts and primers. 
Record-keeping and reporting were practised, and resource persons from 
agriculture, health, industries, home science and banking agencies apprised the 
participants of programmes for weaker sections, and how help could be obtained. 
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Simulation games and exercises were used to develop communication and 
cooperative functioning skills. 

(h) Instnutlonal Values and Principles of Work 

TWO sessions elucidated values and principles through Illustration, anecdote and 
dialogue. Seva Mandlr's focus on the weakest as the »»pole star«< for the direction of 
our work; workers* self- reliance and capacity for self-help; Institution as an Instru- 
ment serving the society; openness and freedom In planning and review, and 
discipline In execution; attitude of perpetual learning; limiting personal needs and 
Interests for social betterment, and voluntariness of spirit: these were highlighted 
as guiding principles. 

(I) Planning for the Next Phase 

Finally participants prepared plans for their work in the field during the month after 
the training. These were discussed in groups and some were presented In the 
general session. 

(j) Concluding Function 

This consisted of reports by the participants and some words of advice and en- 
couragement. The training was experienced as a nursery In which some tender 
seedlings of Ideas, desires and capabilities had sprouted. They had to be careful In 
the selection of friends and supporters for the new work. They could expect more 
response and help among the poor who were also the primary concern of their 
work. They had to be vigilant about the direction and basic principles of their work, 
and seek help from Seva Mandlr workers when In doubt. 

This realisation led to this kind of learning being renamed »Ankuran#. (germination) 
Instead of »»Prashikshan« {Ti-alnlng).® The training preceded actual teaching, but 
orientation training was also organised during the project year. Monthly meetings 
with the instructors were treated as learning experiences; simulation games, role- 
plays etc. were used as a form of experiential learning. There were also five-day 
orientation training sessions every three months, mostly used as an opportunity to 
foster conceptual learning on the basis of case studies drawn from field situations. 
The case study became a useful method of training. 



Literacy Games and Proshika (Project Journal) 

During the project period, with the help of literacy instructors and people from the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training in New Delhi, some in- 
teresting games were developed for the three NAEP components — literacy, func- 
tionality, and awareness-raising. They proved useful and easy to handle; Seva 
Mandlr then produced them for the use of other agencies too. The games were us- 
ed to evaluate literacy and numeracy skills as well as functional knowledge in such 
areas as agriculture, animal husbandry and health. Another Interesting experiment 
was the news- sheet »Proshlka«. a short form of Adult Education Programme, pro- 
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duced with the help of learners, instructors and other workers who wrote about 
their experiences. Small letters written by new learners were published just as they 
were, although they contained many mistakes. The idea was to create a feeling of 
confideiiv<^ to express themselves among people. 



Adult Education and Development Programme 

Several development programmes, taken up on the basis of need, succeede J In 
helping the people as well as the area. They included afforestation, agriculture, 
and soli conservation. Learners were taken to attend the annual farmers* fair, 
organised by the Agriculture University of Udalpur. Several camps were organised 
with the help of the animal husbandry hospital in the field area, where animals 
were taken when In need of attention. ^ 



Cost Effectiveness 

There are definite figures for amounts spent on project officers and supervision, on 
training and lanterns, books and kerosene, on instructor stipends, etc. There Is also 
an accurate figure of the number of persons enrolled, and the number who suc- 
cessfully passed the testing and evaluation procedures to determine literacy skills 
and functional knowledge. 

For 1981*82 the total expenditure on the programme was Rs.463,533.03 (about $ 
58,000). 309 centres were opened with 9,051 men and women enrolled; of these 
7,787 passed the tests at the end of the ten month course of Instruction. This puts 
the cost per participant at Rs.51.00 ($ 6.30) and the cost per -functional llterate^t at 
Rs.59.00 ($ 7.30). For comparison. In 1975 the Farmers' Functional Literal Pro- 
gramme In Seva Mandir cost Rs.31.50 ($ 4.00) per participant, and Rs.72.00 ($ 9.00) 
per graduate. The narrowing of the difference between participants and graduates 
indicates a lower dropout rate; the adults who Joined the centre were bettor 
motivated than those In 1975. From the Institution's point of view, with less ex- 
perience In running programmes the cost per graduate Is higher, and with more ex- 
perlence In training, motivating, supervising, etc., the cost per person falls. Stopp* 
Ing and starting literacy campaigns ultimately costs the government more to reach 
the same standard of functional education. International comparisons for func- 
tional literacy showed the lowest cost per graduate for Tanzania with $ 32, the 
highest for Iran at $ 442. Seva Mandir, after twelve years* experience, had a per 
graduate cost of $ 7.30.^ 

Seva Mandir continued to run about 300 centres under the government's func- 
tional literacy programme, but was In addition able to support some centres In- 
itiated and run by hamlet level groups themselves. There were certain constraints 
in the government scheme: 30 adults per centre, meeting nightly for 10 months, be- 
ing visited by a District Education Officer who has his own sets of criteria for «8uc- 
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cess«, etc. in many tribal hamlets the houses are spread over the hills as people 
live on their farms, not clustered together In compact villages, so It is difficult to get 
thirty people together regularly, or even enrolled. Some such communities ran 
their own adult education centres, contributing money to a group fund and then, as 
a group, deciding that some of that money would go towards a stipend for the in- 
structor, and/or for kerosene. Seva Mandir loaned such centres, at no cost, old 
lanterns, cotton mats to sit on, charts and learning materials, also providing train- 
ing for the instructors. Timing and frequency of meetings were decided by the com- 
munities, usually in hamlets In which an adult education centre had been run 
earlier. The numbers of learners varied upwards from eight per centre. Seva Mandir 
matched the group fund contributions each month on a 50:50 basis, up to R&MOOA 
per month, and provided the training and supportive supervision. It is however not 
possible to calculate the cost per centre for this area. 

One final comparison is perhaps relevant: the cost of adult education compared 
with primary schooling. Recognising that costs more than doubled since 1968 
when the cost per pupil in the primary school system in India was Rs.49A ($ 6.S3), 
and that per »successful« adult participant In the adult education centres In 1982 
was Rs.59/- ($ 7.30), it can be seen how cost-effective Is non-formal adult educa- 
tion. The ten-month adult education programme Imparted functional and general 
knowledge, and brought literacy and numeracy skills up to the level of class 4 or 5. 
Four or five years of schooling, even at 1968 rates, would cost roughly $ 26. If rates 
doubled, that is $ 50, compared with $ 7.30. 



Issues for Consideration 
Clarity of Purpose 

it is easy to mobilise policy-makers In the realm of objectives once they are convinc- 
ed. When It comes to bureaucrats, particularly In the lower ranks of the hierarchy, it 
is more difficult. Sometimes there Is a time-lag In their understanding; often the 
understanding Is never there. For example, a national programme launched and of- 
fered by a voluntary organisation is treated by other development agencies not as 
part of a total development effort In nation-building but as a sectoral activity. The 
Important common national objective Is not recognised, nor the role of each agen- 
cy In supporting and achieving it. This happened many a time with Seva Mandir in 
implementing the NAEP. 

A nation-wide people's programme involving voluntary organisations In the im- 
plementation requires objectives to be spelt out clearly to all levels through all 
channels. There should be political will as well as people's will to achieve the objec- 
tives. With the NAEP neither the people's nor the political will was developed ade- 
quately. This made the NAEP a sectoral programme, like other physical program- 
mes such as Irrigation or public works, although the objectives were national and 
oriented towards people's development. 
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NAEP was suspended in 1980. Although the objectives were adopted after 
thorough discussion at the national level, the programme was suspended 
prematurely, demoralising those involved. In earlier programmes peoples 
development was approached thus: »we l<now best about their welfare, hence they 
should do as we say-; involvement was important to the extent that people benefit- 
ted from the programme. The new concept was that people should think, initiate, 
plan and Implement the programmes themselves. The former type of programme 
had a .we-versus-they- relationship; the latter was »we-altogether". This means 
major change in the attitudes of organisers at all levels, and raises questions about 
the behaviour of organisers towards the people. If the organisers at project level 
understand the objectives and act accordingly, this may challenge other develop- 
ment worl<ers who do not really understand people's development. This has been a 
problem part.cularly when the poor and oppressed start questioning and acting to 
change their own environment. These problems occurred with 8eva Mandir's own 
worl<ers as well as with government agencies • ith which Seva Mandir worl<ed. 



Participation as a Methodology In Adult Education 

If adult education programmes are people's development programmes, then par- 
ticipation of leamers, workers, administrators and policy-makers should be 
developed. Telling people to participate, or beckoning them to become part of a 
programme, may be considered participation, but an understanding of the idea 
must be created before real participation can occur, fostering an atmosphere in 
which those participating feel they are partners in the ev*>nt. Seva Mandir has 
organised training sessions and tried in many ways to develop skills in creating an 
atmosphere in which people can become partners, with some success. One in- 
teresting result was a change in our own institutional structure: workers became to 
a greater degree partners in decision-making. Our new strategy meant working 
with the neighbourhood groups of poor and backward communities, analysing 
their environment and resources, and helping to develop action programmes. We 
spent a lot of time organising village meetings before launching the programme, 
not just waiting for a village community to approach Seva Mandir. but not imposing 
on an unaware community either. Choosing an adequate teacher was the village s 
responsibility. The training of workers was planned using a participative 
methodology. Throughout this process we became more aware of the perceptions, 
attitudes and image of the poor people, despite frequently slipping back into our 
own former assumptions. 
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Women's Adult Education Programme 

We had encountered great difficulty in organising women's adult education pro- 
grammes, both from the social and cultural attitude of the people (including women 
themselves) towards women's education, and organisationally. One needs to per- 
suade community leaders of the importance of women's education, and also to 
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spend time with women in groups where the programme is to be implemented. A 
major hurdle was attracting women workers. Most of the educated urban women 
did not want to go to the villages and in most of the villages it was difficult to find a 
local woman literate enough to be an adult education instructor. Outside women 
could not be placed there because of the cost involved, so men were used who 
were acceptable both to the community and to the women learners. This was found 
by a research study to be suitable and satisfactory.^^ 

Leadership was not the only problem. The status of women was so low that it was 
hard to convince people to send the women to the centres. If they came they had to 
bring their children with them. This reduced learning as half the time the attention 
was shared by the child. The site of the centre was also a problem. It needed to be 
near the houses so that the women could come and go easily at night. In some 
cases the instructor had to escort the women to their homes, and in tribal areas the 
houses are not clustered together. 

The women's programme had to be organised somewhat differently from the 
men's, particularly in poor communities; the women mrk inside the house, and 
need to supplement household earnings. The programmes needed extra attontion 
and more money. For example intermediate technology can help; a bio«gas plant 
can save women hours of fetching firewood. The instructor's qualifications, the 
number of learners In each centre, and other administrative requirements had to be 
varied; only thus could the women's adult education programme operate effec- 
tively. 



Problems of Implementation 

Preparation of the environment proved very important. It had to be such as to 
stimulate people's will. The programme needed to be seen as an instrument of 
social change. This meant Increasing people's understanding, as well as involve- 
ment with their problems. In many case this hits at vested interests in the area as 
well as at the power structure at village level. This can be difficult for vlllage^based 
worl<ers. both from the point of view of community support and from the point of 
view of other agencies and government departments. These see adult education 
only as malting people literate; in fact it extends far beyond literacy sidlls. This then 
poses a problem about the organisation of adult education centres for the poor and 
oppressed where exploitative systems prevail. India is a socialist country, so the 
laws and political rhetoric support mrk with the poor. Resources and programme 
however too often fall to reach their intended destination. Seva Mandir tried to keep 
worthing relations with the power structures, without compromising the essential 
tasl< with the poor. 

It proved hard to find good instructors. Most instructors used by the adult education 
centres were young, belonged to that community, and had no formal education 
beyond grade 8. They needed continuous support in teaching not only literacy 
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skills but also other functional education and consciousness-raising skills as well. 
This reduced the time available to the field supervisor and project officer for tasks 
other than training. Due to NAEP project constraints the supervisor had to visit thir* 
ty centres, and could not give effective support to all of them. Wherever such sup- 
port was given by a supervisor, some of the young instructors became real com** 
munlty animators and helped to get people thinking about their own development. 
Many went on in later years to work with groups in their areas, planning and im» 
plementing development programmes. 

Another issue was the language used. Generally it is thought that the local dialect 
should be used for initial learning, with a shift to the popular regional or national 
language later on. According to a recent research study^^ this method does not 
significantly affect achievement scores when compared with continuous instruc- 
tion in the regional or national language, but it does help to generate and sustain 
learners' interest in the programme. In many cases participants showed interest in 
learning the regional language because it is the language of power — all transac** 
tions in business, banks and government are in this language and not in the local 
dialect. 

The relationship with government development agencies proved very important. 
Sometimes it was possible to create a good personal working relationship with -i 
worker in a development agency, but once he was transferred it became a problem 
again. The programme explained to the people might be changed for some not 
always rational reason, creating a problem of trust and confidence. There was also 
the issue of coordination with other agencies. Finally, economic pressures on the 
learners affected their attendance. This problem could not be resolved. It caused 
high attrition, which reduced the cost-effectiveness of the programme. 



Evaluation and Appraisal 

Instead of evaluating the training, the materials used, the supervision, etc., we 
chose to evaluate the effect of the adult education work on those involved in both 
teaching and learning. Although in some villages nothing remarkable happened, 
on the whole the efforts made a difference to individuals, to village life, and to the 
workers of Seva Mandir. We all became stronger, more aware of our strength in- 
dividually and collectively. Both leaders and learners who benefitted from the pro- 
gramme efforts moved solidly into a life-style of continuous learning, action and 
reflection. 

We did not evaluate the programme by the number of people made literate, 
although such figures were available: 15,000 men and 3,500 women attended Seva 
Mandir adult education centres, and passed the functional literacy tests at the end 
of the ten month sessions. Nor did we evaluate on the basis of functional 
knowledge learned and put into practice, although more than 500 families in the 
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small and marginal category adopted improved agricultural practices through the 
efforts of SevaMandlr. 

We have seen Individuals take hold of their lives, growing In self<<:onfldence and 
feelings of self-worth. The feelings and Ideas communicated by Rajkumarl (see Ap- 
pendix 2], a young woman In a learning group, reveal elements of growth common 
to many touched by the work. The self-concepts of women attending the adult 
education centres Increased considerably. Before the centres were really under 
way women interviewed Indicated that they thought men were better at all things 
than women, that men and women did not have equal rights In India, that they did 
not love girl children and boy children equally, that the village panchayat did noi 
need to take the opinion of women before making a decision, and so forth. After the 
operation of the centres for about eight months, the same women had shifted by 
about 25% In the direction of perceiving women to be equally as important as men. 

Surveying the hamlets where groups were running, we found many groups conti- 
nuing to meet and expand their membership, and working on other development 
Issues. The Pal village group began with a functional literacy centre, moved to soil 
conservation work and, when last contacted, were collectively pooling their time, 
labour and resources to deepen a community well which would Irrigate the land of 
about 30 farmers. The women of village ChannI continued to meet. They formed a 
self-help loan society and fought successful struggles againt dally wage labour ex- 
ploitation. 

The adult education programme helped leaders to come forward at all levels. At 
hamlet level, most of the leaders of groups moving on to work on agricultural ex- 
ploitation, the development of cottage Industry skills, and credit started as adult 
education Instructors and initiated these programmes. lUlsl BahlngI, an instructor 
for two years, was leading the tribal people of her village In a fight for hand pumps 
in the hamlets, and against exploitation at the government ration shop In the 
village. Another Instructor, Amar Chand, continued to build up a group of village 
people, men and women, who met regularly to work on soli conservation and wage 
exploitation of labourers In the soapstone mines. Similarly Sattoo LInga was 
organising several villages around a reafforestavion programme. Shanta Devi had 
built a federation of the poor In her area, organising around self* employment skill 
training, community centre construction, small- scale credit, and abolition of bad 
social customs. All began their leadership work as adult education Instructors. 

As for leadership at the Institutional level, we all continued to grow In understan- 
ding of the task of organising people for rural development and fostering continu- 
ing education, both from outside contacts and from our own work. The »functionali- 
ty« of the adult education programme meant that we contacted forestry, agriculture, 
irrigation, medical, legal, nutrition, engineering and other resources. We continued 
to build on these many areas. We learned from our own experiences and used case 
studies from our own work In training programmes, cutting them up and putting 
them together again In analysis sessions. 
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Evaluating the programme as a whole, we judged that adult education was still the 
best way to open up an area for further development work, whatever Its size. No 
one development or educational effort will solve all the problems of an area, so the 
programme must be judged as a medium for beginning work that will continue In 
other ways. Adult education seems to work thus: a local leader Is identified and at« 
tends pre-^service and In-service training programmes in instructional techniques, 
functional knowledge, and awareness^bulldlng. Those constituting the learning 
group were by definition illiterate or neo-literate and, therefore, not likely to be the 
upper class people of the area. Improving the lot of the poor must ultimately Involve 
them in the struggle for liberation. 

Does such work reduce poverty*? First one must ask why people are poor. Discus- 
sions with the poor in this area of southern Rajasthan revealed several reasons: ex- 
ploitation; feelings of helplessness and fatalism; an unjust social system that 
perpetuates exploitation by the rich and powerful; internal fights that prevent unity; 
lack of income-generating skills and opportunities; not maximising income- 
generating possibilities; caste and social customs; and lack of education generally. 
If these are the causes of poverty, clearly starting with adult education work does 
contribute to the process of integrated rural development and ultimately reducing 
poverty. A meeting of self-employed women in Ahmedabad in 1981 (see chapter 5] 
agreed that production units were not very effective in providing a base for continu- 
ing and integrated work for development. The group cited health and adult educa- 
tion as the best media for development, and health meant, mainly, health educa- 
tion rather than curative programmes. 

In all the group activities mentioned above, including the work by old functional 
literacy Instructors, the adult learning component is still very high. People learn 
how to work together to resist exploitation; taking control of their lives through 
group action and group strength; trying to solve problems in the village and work 
together on commonly identified tasks; learning about govemment schemes of 
employment, about government laws related to dally wage labour rights, which will 
help them to create and maximise Income-generating possibilldes; learning how to 
reduce and abandon harmful social customs like drinking at marriage time, reverse 
dowry, death feasts, etc.; and remedying their own lack of education by gaining 
literacy skills, learning about agriculture, government schemes, development work 
in other areas, etc. Our experience has been that adult education Is a good way to 
begin work In an area, and an Integral part of the further work of groups of the poor 
to remove poverty from their own and other lives. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Seva Mandir opened adult education centres, ran agricultural extension program- 
mes, trained village health workers, began a mobile library scheme, and helped 
communities with digging wells, constructing community centres, establishing 
small credit unions, etc. This experience showed that adult education is the best 
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medium for opening up an areai and laying a foundation for further continuing 
Qoucation and action for development. 

Why did we find the adult education centre to be the best approach? Implementing 
a programme of ISO, 300 or 450 centres means that young people are identified, 
trained and supported in leadership roles in running a programme of which 
literacy, functional knowledge and awareness-building are the content. Many of 
these young people become involved with the problems of the poor locally; If even 
half show some interest and aptitude In providing continuing leadership among the 
poor in their area, there Is a not insignificant network of contact people for furttter 
action with and for the poor 

When the educational level of the population Is generally low, it Is necessary to 
start with a programme that Is specific enough In task for a local village person to 
understand, From there we can help people to grow, to lead, and to be part of 
groups with less definite but equally urgent objectives. The learner group that 
comes together to work on one or two problems of poverty (illiteracy, lack of 
agricultural knowledge) and experiences the value of working at '.hese things in 
groups, gains confidence and a desire to continue to work together. The first year of 
the adult education centre will not In itself make a significant change to the poor 
and in exploitative conditions In the area, but it proves to be a good beginning. Peo« 
pie gain confidence. They get into the habit of meeting together, come into contact 
with a voluntary orgrnisatlon prepared to help them, and lay a foundation for future 
action. 

Through leadership training and group training programmes people come In con- 
taiyt with government officers in charge of programmes that are supposed to be for 
the poor. They get some glimpse of schemes and resources that could be brought 
to their area. This exposure itself starts people thinking about further action. Not 
only do people see resources In government departments outside the village; they 
also begin to see resources In their own midst. Adult education centre groups have 
gone on, together, to build community centres, to start small credit unions, to clean 
up their villages and homes, without intervention from any government depart- 
ment. 

It has been our experience, too, that after a year or two, when the literacy compo- 
nent has been dealt with, groups continue to meet at least twice a month, often 
more frequently. Membership expands as others are attracted. These groups go on 
study tours, take advantage of short courses in agriculture or cottage Industry in- 
struction, work together to change caste and social customs, and fight outside 
forces of exploitation over dally wages, police or settlement officer bribes, etc. Lear* 
ning to solve problems together; gaining specific knowledge of laws and program- 
mes; skill development; collective agitational action for justice: all are part of »conti- 
nuing education** and »lifelong learning«< as we see it. 

We see the causes of poverty as: lack of economic skills for maximising produc- 
tion; lack of knowledge of sources and resources; exploitation by the rich and 
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powerful; lack of organisation of the poor; social customs and personal habits that 
impoverish the poor; and lack of self-confidence of the poor to stand up for their 
rights, and work together on plans to end poor conditions. Thus adult education 
centres are an important part of the process of overcoming poverty. The centres, by 
definition, are groups (the beginnings of organisations of the poor); have some 
leadership development (from the village or hamlet itself); expose the group 
members to knowledge and resources beyond their experience; and lay a founda- 
tion for further education and action. From such experience we firmly believe that 
adult education is the medium for launching and supporting the movement of the 
poor to end poverty and exploitation. 
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Appendix 1 



Seva Mandir — Basic Data 



I 1966^6$ 

Total staff 1 



Urban Activities 



(a) Discussion Group membership 30-40 

(b) Youth Group ^® 

(c) Student Forum 

(d) Women's Club 20-30 



Rural Activities 

(a) Adopted Village one nursery school: road construction 
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I. '^6 



2.1969*72 



Total staff 10 
Urban Activities 

(a) Discussion Group membership 35 

(b) Youth Group 18 

(c) Student Forum 60 

(d) Women's Club 30 

(e) Amateur Dramatic Society 30 

(f) Hari)anWorl< literacy centres 3 



Rural Activities 

(a) Badgaon Literacy Project centres 1 00 

(b) Farmers' Functional Literacy Project 60 



3 1977^80 

Total staff 92 
Urban Activities 

(a) Discussion Group members 18-25 

(b) Women's Club 35 

(c) Publication & Communication books 35 
Media Department film shows 60 

(d) Harijan Worl< creches 1 

nursery 1 



Rural Activities 



(a) NAEP Badgaon-Girwa Bloci^ 


centres 


300 


(b) NAEP Kherwara 




150 


(c) Non-formal Education Project 




30 


(d) Rural Mobile Library (to April 1977) 




100 


(e) Rural Devt. Project Badgaon 61ocl< 


agric. work 


1 50 families 




cooperative & banking 


156.. 




minor irrig. schemes 


7 




rural eng. works road 


40 km. 




schools 


3 




anicuts 


3 




rural industry 


190 families 


(f) Peer Group Development Project 


villages 


50 


(g) Community Education for Devt. 


Village clusters 


3 


(h) Rural Women's Devt. Unit 


block areas 


3 
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4. 1981 



Total staff 112 
Urban Activities 

(a) 1000 Household Industry 

(b) HarijanWork 

(c) Urban Women Devt. Project 

(d) Women's Club 



families 60 
communities 3 
wori< with families 1,000 
to develop programmes 30 

30 



Rural Activities 

(a) Integrated Rural Ed. & Devt. Badgaon village groups 47 

(b) Integrated Rural Ed. & Devt. Khenwala • 

(c) Rural Ad.Ed. Project Jhadol-Girwa centres Juu 

(d) Resource Support Units: Women's Devt. Unit 

Rural Industry Unit 
Rural Engineering Unit 
Agriculture Unit 
Non-formal Education Unit 

(e) Rural Marketing Centre Qirwa communities 3 
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Appendix 2 

Women's Development In Chhani Village: by Rajkumari 

[The following remarics were recorded by the supervisor of the women's adult education cen- 
tre in village Chhs^i, Kherwala Bloci(. The young women interviewed had made remarioble 
progress In many aspects, but was not atypical of changes that take place in women who had 
never been touched by development efforts earlier. The English translation of Rajkumari s 
own report of her growth and development is presented as an example of what can happen 
through adult education and women's development efforts.) 

The name of my village is Chhani. It is 10 km west of Kherwala. The population of this village is 
approx 2.500 which includes different castes of people. Only a few in my village are rich peo- 
ple and all the rest earn their livelihood through farming or manual labour, I too belong to a 
poor farming Rajput family and my father owns only one Bigha (half an acre) of land. My father 
works as messenger (Chaprasi) In the village panchayat. My younger brother works as a 
domestic help in Ahmedabad in a rich businessman's house. During most of the year, my 
mother and myself work as labourers, looking at our situation, we can say that without labour it 
would be difficult for us to make both ends meet. 

It has been a tradition in our area of not sending girls to school and also not allowing women to 
talk and mix with people. In the old days, the women had to remain veiled, and any kind of out- 
side influence on them was unthinkable. Gradually, with passage of time, the traditions are 
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slowly changing. Because of the traditions, even I was deprived of studies. Seeing my other 
friends going to school I often wondered at my fate that I was letting such a beautiful oppor- 
tunity go past. I used to blame my parents for this but after all they were also helpless In front 
of social circumstances. 

In this moment of regret, Seva Mandir opened an adult education centre In my village. I still 
feared an opposition from my parents and they did object. A teacher of the centre, Chandrkan- 
ta Devi, would everyday come to my house to persuade my father to let my study, telling him 
that there was no harm In doing so, but he would always say «what will the community think 
that I was sending a girl to study?**. In the meanwhile without the knowledge of my parents. I 
would go to the centre along with my friends. Whenever my father would cr me to know ol my 
going to the centre he would scold me; despite this, my interest in studies kept growing. Slowly 
and slowly my parents understood the importance of literacy. I learnt not only to write my name 
but other things too. I would meet the teacher of the centre in the afternoon at her shop and 
gradually learnt to sew there. My friends also faced the same problem as mine In the beginn- 
ing, but being together we gained a degree of confidence and courage in ourselves, and slow- 
ly even the parents agreed to send them to the literacy centre. At the centre we got the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and talking to other people and gained some knowledge of the outside 
world. Whenever an outsider came to the centre and asked us questions, we were very scared 
and apprehensive about answering. Even some people of the village did not stop at making 
fun of us and would say >*so you are this**, and I would answer back Whoever got an answer 
from me would not have the courage to tease me the next time. 

Seva Mandir often organised cultural programmes and with my colleagues I would en- 
thusiastically participate in them. Whenever I got the time I told my neighbourhood women to 
study too. But they being older than me would not give serious thought to it; still I was not 
discouraged. With the close cooperation of my friends I continued to study, sew and em- 
broider. With the help of Seva Mandir I went to Udaipur for training and learnt about the nutri- 
tional value of food. Going outside the village also gave me a chance to see the city, meet peo- 
ple and learn new things, and I reached a conclusion that without studies everything is mean- 
ingless. One advantage of being literate is that I gained a lot of confidence. Before this, I was 
scared and answered only questions I was asked, but now I could answer my parents on 
something that I thought to be right. 

There was a tradition in our society of all the family members sitting together and consuming 
liquor. I raised my voice against the custom and told my father that by his consuming liquor he 
was ruining our lives. Gradually my father understood my point of view and stopped consum- 
ing in front of us; and even if he did consume some, it was less, and he would go to sleep. 

There were about 15 other girls from my village who came to study at the centre with me. Be- 
ing with them and talking to them every oay. we exchanged our ideas, we listened to each 
other and respected each ones*s ideas and points of view. The village people did not like the 
formation of our group and often criticised us. We would sometimes give reply but often had to 
tolerate their griticism. I had full faith that we would have to be ready with an answer for the 
right cause. 

Last year in the neighbourhood village of Chitter. the work of road construction started, in 
which about 100 workers from Chhani also worked. Nowadays in every department and place 
corruption is growing. While listing the wages of the labourers, the supervisor and foreman 
keep an amount of Rs.2*4 from each labourer's salary in their own pockets. I felt like fighting 
against this corruption but I did not receive the cooperation of my co-workers and neither did I 
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have adequate knowledge of the law etc. I kept quiet and remained a silent spectator to all this. 
Qod knows how much money these corrupt people stole from the illiterate poor labourers, and 
how they Indulged themselves In luxuries. Although this work was a government department 
project their workers also had a hand In this malpractice and they too en|oyad themselves at 
the cost of the labourers. When the due money had to be paid to the labourers the foreman 
forged their thumb print and exploited them once again; and with that money they Indulged 
themselves in the -luxury, of wine and chicken. During the discussions at the literacy centre 
if) my village, we had learnt not to put our thumb print on false papers and to maintain a private 
copy of our attendance. So. when the turn came for me to put my thumb print on the false 
papers I refused to do so and told my colleagues to abstain from doing so. but they were 
scared that the foreman would strike out their names off the master roll, therefore, they con- 
tinued to put their thumb print wherever the foreman wanted them to. 

A Similar kind of roll call was made one day at 10.00 pm. because the department people knew 
that at night whatever wages would be given to the labourers they will accept without protest. 
This is what really happened. That night the 500 labourers accepted whatever was given to 
them as wages during the roll call. We discovered one or two days' salary less after reaching 
home and looking at our personal attendance register We wondered: is this what we get after 
carrying 20 kgs. of stones throughout the day? At the Adult Education Centre I told this inci- 
dent to all my fflends and the teacher In charge of the centre. When I discussed this with the 
incharge and the workers of Seva Mandir. they wrote a request letter. When we were busy 
Signing this request letter, the foreman came to know about it and Shri Ram Singh came to 
threaten me and said it was not the right thing that I was doing. He also said that he would not 
take me for work next time. To that I replied back that we are the people who work, while you 
are busy exploiting us. At this point my parents were very angry and asked whether I werit to 
the centre to study or fight with other people. The teacher in charge and myself tried to explain 
that this was reality. All my other friends got scared after listening to these things. But I was 
adamant that when we work, then why should anyone else receive the money! The request 
letter reached the department. However, because the departmental people were also respon- 
sible for all these things, the request letter had virtually no effect on them, and when the work 
of threatening started all over again, we 12 people who had put forward the request letter were 
not taken on the Job. We all decided that if they would not keep us on the job for a year, and 
would not give us the money that they owed us. we would still continue to keep contact with the 
department and press them. We saw the muster-roll three to four times in connection with the 
proceedings, and also met the Sessions Judge thrice, and sent back the request letter to 
Kherwara. Seeing that we were adamant about this and would not leave them, they gave back 
our money which they owed us. and took us back on the muster-roll. 

When these foreman were working in the forest department they refused to take us as 
labourers. This was a needed drought relief project in our area. We continued our efforts and 
gheraoed (surrounded) the sarpanch |the elected village leader), and the forest officia . Due 
to these incidents, the villagers grew quite angry, but I feel we took the right step, which Is why 
they had to bow down, I believe in continued joint effort, hence I am for ever working for it, and 
keeo explaining these courageous ideas to them. Gradually these Ideas are having an in- 
fluence on the rest of the women force of the village. While before only girls of the age group 
15-20 came to study at the centre, now this year women of an approximate age group of 30 
years who have children, are also coming to the centre. Besides, th is year they have opened a 
sewing centre in our village, where I am working as an assistant sewing teacher 

In all this work 1 have got continued cooperation and advice from the Seva Mandir workers, 
because of which my ideas and arguing power have been on the inciease. I am sure, m the 
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future, I will work for these developmental works and help in the upllftment of my village peo- 
ple. 

From the above incidents I have learnt the following: 

• to read and write; 

• realise the real position of women in society; 

• continued effort can undo the impossible; 

• indulging in developmental programmes assures continued increase in courage. 
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Chapter Seven 



From Health Care to Community Development: 
Broadening the Base of Qonoshasthaya Kendra 

Introduction 

The first case study In this volume Is by a trained nurse. This one Is by a qualified 
doctor. He was among the dedicated group who founded the People's Health Cen- 
tre In Bangladesh In the special circumstances following a War of Liberation, and 
stayed with It through and beyond the period reported upon here. Valerie Miller s 
account of the post-liberation Literacy Campaign In Nicaragua. In the earlier com- 
panlon volume to this, shows how popular will and energy can be mobilised, there 
on a national level, to serve educational and political purposes. Rezaul Haque s 
study, spanning a longer period, also explores problems of relating to a less-than- 
Ideal government, while sustaining the original sense of vision and purpose. The 
theme Is replayed, fascinatingly, at the microcosmic level within Qonoshasthaya 
Kendra (GK). Here those who created the Centre In the heroic days of 1972 had to 
come to terms with its growth, and with the »generatlon gap« encountered as 
younger and more recent recruits joined the organisation. On the one hand, then, 
this is a study of the evolving relationship between a small, energetic and nigh pro- 
file NQO and the State and society which It sought to serve and to change. On the 
other it constitutes a natural history of a new NGO as it learns and evolves. 

The sense of mission, or destiny, is reflected in QK's primary aim: nothing less than 
»to provide a plan to upgrade the national Public Standards and eventually to 
release our country from Its dependence upon foreign aid by becoming self- 
sufficient through community support.. One detects In the account a congruence 
between lofty Ideals and day by day living. Haque's account of the principles and 
practices for managing the GK community is almost painful in Its sense of Integrity 
- self-analysis combining discipline with democracy. Here is a self-consciously 
"learning organisation*, changing In the light of experience and mistakes while 
seeking to sustain an egalitarian and value-driven community. It had. perhaps 
painfully, to compromise on some Issues of staff selection, lifestyle and reward 
systems in order to attract and hold a membership still dedicated but perhaps 
rather less single-minded than the founding cadre. 

At the heart of the study is an account of how a medical volunteer group created a 
community institution which sustained medical education and services at the core: 
but which found It necessary, as It engaged with the particular locality and com- 
munities of Savar, to widen Its remit until It encompassed just about every aspect of 
work with the poor and the disadvantaged for amelioration and ultimately for struc- 
tural social change. At the core remained the remarkable achievements In training 
paramedical workers, traditional midwives, and then also medical students whose 
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regular courses gave them too little contact with the facts of life in rural Bangla- 
desh. To this was added work in agriculture and vocational training including 
»»para-agros*i on the analogy of the paramedicals modelled on China's barefoot 
doctors. The Centre also provided special training for women and a women's cen- 
tre; an experimental school for young illiterates which spilled over into wider com- 
munity education; support for cooperatives and a loans scheme to mal<e possible 
Independence from moneylenders during the annual hungry season; publications 
to inform both specialists and lay persons about drugs and related matters; and 
even a pharmaceuti'^als production unit to mal<e good drugs available. 

Although QK recv., /d significant funds from overseas aid agencies such that 
lack of human resources rather than funds was the problem — it also required its 
village clients to pay what they could afford: part of the long-term aim of removing 
dependency on any outside aid and thereby fostering self-reliance. Budgetary in* 
formation shows how cost-effective the operation was. It suggests that in principle 
GK could provide a model for health delivery and community development for the 
whole society, providing Govemment perceived it thus, and behaved accordingly. 
At the least however this would call for a clarity about priorities and target groups 
similar to that developed by GK, and perhaps barely conceivable at the State level. 

Other features of this study include the quite extraordinary achievements in terms 
of quality health care, including simple operations, on the part of semi-literate boys 
and girls; and the very tangible measures of success which were quantified. One 
asks how far the particular circumstances of Bangladeshi society made possible 
the impressive take-up of good health practices — contrast the failure to put health 
teaching into practice as documented in Chapter Two above. 

One is impressed also by the courageous and open recognition of the need for 
radical and indeed revolutionary change, alongside a capacity to survive and win 
support from Government. This support was expressed in such simple and home- 
ly, yet courageous, acts as the women's bicycle ride into Dhaka — to win the right to 
cycle to the villages and so work more efficiently. Not only was GK formally 
recognised; it won a Presidential Award, and was used by Government as a train- 
ing facility. On the other hand the murder of the health worker Nizam symbolised 
the realities of brute power and the danger in seeking to effect change. The Peo- 
ple's Health Centre study provokes further reflection upon abiding themes concer- 
ning adult education for development: the role of the educated urban elite; the 
delicate relationship with Govemment and lesser powerbrokers; the modes of net- 
working and exerting pressure to bring about substantial change without major 
destruction. 



Summary 

Savar. 22 miles from Dhaka, capital of Bangladesh, is the site of the non- 
governmental organisation Qonoshasthaya Kendra (GK). or People's Health Cen- 
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tre. Savar Thana (an administrative unit comprising 150*300,000 people), area 133 
square miles, had a 1974 population of 204.988 (106,534 male, 98.454 female) ac- 
cording to the census that year, in 309 villages. 14 unions, and 34,000 families. 



QK originated out of the Bangladeshi liberation war in 1971. Operating in a par- 
ticipative mode, it quickly moved into first one and then another area of training and 
development, as f iher needs were identified. Besides its training programmes 
for health personnel, the project came to offer: classes in literacy and 
consciousness-raising for villagers and staff members; an experimental primary 
school for children of landless farmers; and a vocational training programme for 
villagers in which both men and women were instructed and employed. These 
multifaceted educational opportunities were designed to increase the quality of life 
of the poor majority. 



The main activities included the following. 



A Health Programme encompassing 



• the training of paramedical workers, basic health workers, medical students, 
and doctors, in rural health care delivery 

• curative care through a system of sub-centres staffed by doctors, technicians, 
and paramedics, and offering operating theatre, sickroom, pathology. X-ray and 
dental care facilities 

• preventive care including immunization programmes, mother-child clinic, pre- 
and post-natal care, nutrition, hygiene, and basic health education, carried out 
through a regular programme of village visiting 

• family planning, providing contraceptives (pill, lUD). sterilisation, and abortions, 
while carrying out a programme of motivation and follow-up 

• an insurance scheme for users of the health care services 

• publication and distribution of literature to assist medical practitioners in effec- 
tive health care delivery in rural areas 

• a pharmaceutical plant manufacturing drugs under their generic names. 



Education in the form of : 



• classes in literacy and consciousness-raising for adult villagers and staff 
members 

• an experimental school for children of the 'andless, combining practical training 
with formal study. 
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A Vocational Training Programme for villagers Instructing and employing both men 
and women In: agriculture; jute handicraft manufacture for export; shoe manufac* 
ture for export and local markets; metalwork Including welding, bending etc; wood- 
working and finishing; management of a canteen which caters to a sizable public 
clientele. 

A Credit Union providing loans for marginal and landless farmers. 

By August 1980 GK had 136 staff including 16 at Bhatsala. Among these were 14 
village-based paramedics. The four sub-centres had 22 health workers. IWelve 
tube wells had been installed and eight experimental latrines. A quarter of all mar- 
ried couples were using modern family planning methods, and a further 10-12% 
traditional methods. In the previous year 67,000 patients had been treated in out- 
patient departments, and a further 21,000 at Bhatsala. Those trained included 120 
female IRDP cooperative health workers, 168 medical students, 12 post-graduate 
doctors, and 40 UNICEF health workers. 

The expanding programmes of Qonoshasthaya Kendra reflected its widening 
awareness of the needs of poor communities, the causes of poverty, and the prere* 
quisites of development. At the same time political and other interests represented 
real constraints on what could be attempted. 



Rezaul Haque 



The Origins of Qonoshasthaya Kendra (GK) 

It might seem unlikely that volunteers who set up a field hospital during a liberation 
struggle would take up rural development programmes at the end of the war. Yet 
such were the origins of GK. Soon after the start of the liberation war in Bangladesh 
on 25 March 1971« some young Bangladeshi c'octors in Great Britain established 
the Bangladesh Medical Association, mobilising the resources of nearly one thou- 
sand Bangladeshi doctors who were working in different parts of the world, and 
sending assistance to the freedom fighters in Bangladesh. This led to the formation 
of a field hospital In Bishramgonj, Agartala. India, named Bangladesh Hospital. 
From among the refugees, Bangadesh Hospital recruited medical college and 
university students, and other volunteers, and trained them in staff clinics in the 
camps to treat the usual diseases resulting from close confinement and insanitary 
conditions, as well as to care for wounded freedom fighters. 

The hospital was geographically isolated and lacked sophisticated medical 
facilities, so it had to be self-sufficient in all its pathological, surgical and other re- 
quirements. These conditions favoured a policy of emphasising outpatient depart- 
ments, preventive medicine programmes and general health education. Small out* 
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door clinics set up near the war front provided both preventive and curative ser- 
vices. 

This experience awoke the hospital workers to the socio- structural problems of the 
country, and convinced thenfi that any concrete effort to correct thenfi had to be in- 
itiated at the local rural level. After the war the Bangladesh Hospital started func- 
tioning at a local level in Dhaka. The workers confimitted thenfiselves together to 
post-liberation developnfient work. Since the initiators were a group of doctors, 
medicine seenfied to be the priority and a viable entry point, given the inadequacy 
of the existing nfiedical systenfi for the nfiajority in rural areas. How could their 
medical facility be taken to the villagers effectively? The achievements of the 
Chinese »»bare-footdoctors« were a source of inspiration, and also provided a basic 
framework for the project programme. A project proposal was submitted to the 
Prime Minister and the Health Ministry early in 1972, and finally approved on June 
8 1972. By November that year the People's Health Centre at Savar was staffed by: 
four doctors; six trainee nurses; two trainee pathology technicians; a trainee phar- 
macist; and 150 trainee volunteers including four »^quacks*« and some primary 
school teachers. 



Structure and Functioning 

GK operated as five projects. Each had several departments, some with more than 
one division, and each department, division or section had a number of ordinary 
workers. The first project consisted of health, agriculture, library and general ad- 
ministration. The general administration department included an accountant, 
cashier and other workers such as guards. The second project comprised the 
department of women*s vocational training and instruction, the third the depart- 
ments of education and publication. The Bhatsala project at Jamalpur District was 
the fourth project, and the pharmaceutical company the fifth. In the early eighties a 
management board of four members, heads of the different projects, was set up to 
run all the Savar projects except the pharmaceuticals. One member was selected 
as Chairman, and the position rotated every six months. 

The autonomous Board of Trustees of GK consisted of two representatives of the 
Bangladesh Medical Association and three eminent social workers. The project 
coordinator was a member of this Board, which overviewed annually the program- 
mes run under the project director and managers. The Board of Governors, with ex- 
ecutive responsibilities, comprised representatives of each of the major categories 
of project staff togethe" with a representative of the Bangladesh Medical Associa- 
tion, the Red Cross, and the faculty members and students of the local Jahangir- 
n agar University. 

A method of self-analysis combining discipline with democracy was introduced 
through the general monthly meeting, meetings among the departmental heads, 
and other Intradepartmental meetings. In the general monthly meetings it was also 
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possible to secure the participation of the lower level of workers, who for the first 
time in their lives became acquainted with the idea of expressing themselves in a 
gathering including higher ranking workers. The process was gradual and the level 
of articulation initially low. but the effort was definitely there. On the other hand the 
general meeting largely took over the constructive functions of a trade union. The 
chairman of a general meeting was elected by the meeting. Attendance was com« 
pulsory. Absence without proper explanation could attract disciplinary action. The 
project director could initiate such action in consultation with the chairman. 
Democratic practices at 6K were not confined to participation in decision-making 
by means of discussions at the general and other meetings. Many organisational 
rules and arrangements — eg. in matters of pay, food, accommodation, provident 
fund — strengthened the practice of democracy. 

Excluding pharmaceuticals, the project had three categories of workers, apart from 
the trainees. Those totally illiterate up to those with as much as ten years of educa* 
tion had a monthly salary of 300 — 1,500 taka (15-20 taka approximately equalled 
one US dollar through the period described, falling to 24:1 in the early eighties). 
The second category was professionals with a salary scale of 1.200 — 2,500 taka. 
The third included the project coordinator, director, etc.. in a 2,000 — 3,000 taka 
salary range. In 1976 provision was made for an annual increment of 50 taka per 
person, irrespective of category, so long as the person's work remained satisfac- 
tory. 

Everyone contributed 10% of salary to the Staff Welfare Fund. For workers with a 
salary up to 600 taka a month, the contribution was matched with 10% by the pro** 
ject. ^orthose upward from this to 1.200 salary a month the project contributed 5%. 
and for those above 1,200 taka. 2 per cent. This welfare was refundable to any 
worker who remained three years in the project service. Mess contributions were 
also scaled to salary, but everyone got the same food. Housing was according to 
need (single, married, with family) irrespective of salary. Health insurance benefits 
were the same for all. Literacy classes were available to illiterate workers. Training 
in various skills was available according to the abilities and interests of the workers, 
at the project's expense. Thus one boy was studying under the electrician, one 
man learning mechanics, and another driving. Similarly cashiers and storekeepers 
were trained for their present jobs. 

At QK centres the workers lived together to form a community. At the main Savar 
centre there were about 200 people. Initially most of the working members were 
young and unmarried. The number of people living within the QK compound was 
much smaller and the community much more compact. With the passage of time 
mer.*.bers got married, new people joined GK. and as QK expanded compact com- 
munal living was no longer possible. A canteen was established in 1973. owned by 
the QK workers and run on a cooperative basis available to everybody. A messing 
system was also established. All the workers ate together in the dining hail, but 
married couples and families could eat on their own. 
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General staffing Policy 



The idea behind recruiting unpaid voiunteers was that if volunteers were paid their 
sincerity in labour would diminish, and there would be created another class of ser- 
vants. However, experience taught the leadership that too much was being ex- 
pected. Unpaid volunteers can only devote so much time to training and 
paramedical work; and there were too few doctors to give the amount of supervi- 
sion needed. These circumstances drove GK to recruit full-time paid workers with 
more intensive training than the volunteers, and capable of working independently. 
The usual practice was to select as a trainee someone whom another GK worker 
knew, but newspaper advertisement was also used for recruitment. The trainees 
received free board, a modest living allowance, and subsidised food in the official 
mess. After the training was over they were recruited as full-time employees. Part- 
time workers, like vocational trainees and midwives, received pocket money during 
the training period. Midwives continued to work part-time, while the vocational 
trainees after completion of training worked on a piece-rate basis. There were no 
fees for the educational programmes, and all books, slates, pens and chalks were 
free. As an added incentive small lunches were provided in the primary school. 



IValning Programmes and Other Activities 

Gonoshasthaya Kendra offered education and training to a wide range of par- 
ticipants, with subject-matter varying from adult literacy to vocational training, from 
non-formal education for children to training programmes for health workers. 



Paramedical Workers 

The training of paramedical workers naturally assumed early and high priority. 
Ninety-two per cent of the population lived in rural areas: 50% were effectively 
landless, and trapped in poverty, disease and malnutrition. Ninety per cent of the 
total health budget of Bangladesh was going to medical colleges and urban 
hospitals; rural Bangladesh had one doctor per 30.000 people. This maldistribution 
of medical manpower affecting rural Bangladesh, it was assumed, could only be 
altered through developing a cadre of basic health workers, or paramedics. Con- 
ventionally, paramedics assist doctors. GK's concept was quite different. 
Paramedics were not merely assistants to the physician, but professional women 
and men in their own right, possessing special skills, methods and fields of activitiy 
in which the doctor was not trained to perform. Perhaps the most important dif- 
ference between the village health worker and the doctor was the health worker s 
background and training, as well as membership in and selection by the communi- 
ty, which helped reinforce the will to serve the people. 

After instruction the paramedics performed a wide range of activities. Each 
paramedic, in charge of the health service for approximately five square miles. 
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generally with a population of 3,000 in three to five villages, was called on to provide 
the following services: 

• family planning to approximately 600 couples; 

• Immunisation against tetanus (post partum and neonatal) for 600 women; 

• assistance at approximately 14 pregnancies per month with 3-4 requiring 
special attention and possibly referral; 

• BCG and immunisation against diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, and 
poliomylitis to 15-20% of the population, those under five years; 

• smallpox immunisation for the entire population (in total, 15*20 immunisations 
daily); 

• treatment for 40-50% of children under five years of age for diarrhoeal diseases, 
and teaching mothers to make rehydration fluid (a few serious cases may have 
to be treated at the sub- centre and given saline drips); 

• treatment of 97% of all children for helminth infestation, which if not cared for 
can undermine general health; 

• 30 adult cases of frank tuberculosis, periodically supervised; 

• one or two cases of leprosy, syphilid and gonorrhoea to be treated. 

Health workers had also to keep accurate records of births and deaths, which must 
be registered, and of their own activities. They had to be prepared to assist in the 
maintenance of tube wells, look after sewage disposal, offer health and nutrition 
education to the villagers, and work closely with rural development workers in the 
area. 

At the sub-centres the paramedic was prepared for the following: 

• 5-10 sterilisations (with or without abortion) per month; 

• boil and abscess draining; 

• dressings; 

• suturing of small cuts; 

• burn treatments; 

• fractures, mainly of feet, clavicle, wrist, and forearm; 

• foreign body removal from ears and eyes; 

• difficult labour 

The instruction was for a period of no longer than one year, three to six months If 
the candidate proved capable. The programme offered gross anatomy, physiology 
and pharmacology, sterilisation technique and simple surgical procedure in- 
cluding tubal ligation and vasectomy. Immunisation techniques (BDG, smallpox, 
tetanus etc.) were considered essential, as well as record-keeping of these The 
course of study, started in 1972, was set out to include: 

• IHealth Survey (statistical data collection etc.) 

• Basic IHuman Body and Gross Anatomy 

• Basic Physiology 

• IHealth Education (personal health and hygiene, community health, com- 
municable (local) diseases, immunisation, nutrition) 

• Environmental Hygiene and Sanitation (water-source and treatment, disposal of 
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refuse and excreta, air pollution, industrial and agricultural health problems, 
etc.) 

• Problems of Overpopulation and the Need for Family Planning Rural Communi- 
ty Development (including Cooperatives) 

• Practical Work (use of microscope, sterilisation, first aid, visits to paramedical 
centres etc.). 



Draining of »Dai8« 

Dais are women known to be skilled in assisting with deliveries, who are called 
when a birth is imminent. The role is usually inherited, and the skills passed on by a 
mother-in-law or other female relative. Such a village midwife may deliver one or 
two babies a year, or up to one or two a month, and her remuneration varies similar- 
ly, often according to how welcome the new baby is to its parents. Since the 1950s 
dais have played a role in a number of family planning programmes in different 
countries, helping for instance with the distribution of condoms, spermicidal 
agents and oral contraceptive pills. Dais linked to existing health centres are ex- 
tremely helping in spreading information about medical and family planning ser- 
vices offered to the villages, since they pay frequent visits to the centre to obtain 
supplies. They are also on close and friendly terms with many of their fellow 
villagers, some of whom may be relatives. 

Their role makes dais suitable motivators for female sterilisation. Their presence 
can be invaluable to the village client, as the dai provides comfort and reassurance 
during the inevitably frightening experience in an unusual environment. The dai 
can also play an important role in post-operative follow-up: removing stitches, pro- 
viding treatment in cases of infection or other complications, and helping with 
tetanus immunisation. She can offer pre- and post-natal care and promote breast- 
feeding. 

The training of dais capitalises on their traditional role and skills. Areas covered in 
classes include the following: 

side effects, advantages and disadvantages of various methods of contraception: 

• the value of immunisation, especially against tetanus; 

• prenatal care, especially signs of pre-eclampsia; 

• features of common ailments such as diarrhoea, skin diseases and simple treat- 
ment (eg. giving fluids to a child with diarrhoea rather than withholding it. which 
is traditionally believed to be the corrent treatment); 

• simple knowledge of nutrition: 

• Sterilisation of syringes and needles, and the dangers of unsterile procedures 
for intra-muscular injections; 

• correct antiseptic behaviour in the operating theatre when accompanying a 
sterilisation client. 
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Italnlng of Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
Cooperative Health Workers 

There were 303 thanas under the government's IRDP, 28 with women's 
cooperatives. One course at GK was designed to train 120 women of these 
cooperatives from 12 thanas. On completion of the course tney were to act as 
health workers In their respective villages. The first programme began in August 
1978: ten women came to Savar GK and ten to Bhatsala GK (see below) for an Initial 
one-month training period. Most were married women aged from 17 to 50 with a 
mean age of 31 years, and an average of three living children up to ten years old. In- 
struction Included general health, with emphasis on maternal and child health and 
the treatment of four diseases commonly found In Bangladesh's villages worms, 
scabies, diarrhoea and simple fever. After the month the women returned to their 
villages for five months to put Into practice what they had learned. During this time 
they were evaluated by a team of GK staff, usually two paramedics, or one doctor 
and one paramedic, to see how much they retained, to Identify the particular pro- 
blems they had to contend with, and to arrange subsequent training accordingly. 

When they returned to the centres for a further month's instruction there was a 
review of what had been taught previously, and an Introduction to two more com- 
mon diseases. This was again followed by five months In the villages. The third and 
final month of training was then given In the various sub-centres. It Included 
familiarisation with the vaccine programme, and dealing with another two common 
diseases. 



Medical Students' and Postgraduate Doctors* Field Programme 

Early on GK began to consider the possibility of using Its staff, buildings and health 
programme as a field practice training centre, to bring greater relevance to medical 
training In Bangladesh. On 6 May 1978 the Syndicate of the University of Dhal(a 
finally approved the programme. Training was offered to the undergraduates of 
three Medical Colleges in groups of 12 — IS. The programme was designed to give 
realistic exposure to the health situations of the students* own country: who 
receives treatment? Who cannot receive It, and why? Dc3S the bacl(ground of 
medical students make their effective Involvement in change Impossible? In the 
morning students made visits to the villages and Inten/lewed people regarding 
their health problems. Afternoons were spent discussing the visits and possible 
methods of treatment for common diseases. 

The field practice and dissertation section of a National Institute of Preventive and 
Social Medicine (NIPSOM) course leading to a Diploma In Community Medicine 
was also conducted by GK. Graduate physicians, health administrators and other 
clinical medical officers In hospitals attended the course In the Introductory week 
students were taken to the villages to become acquainted with the situations there, 
subsequently discussing their possible choice of thesis topic with people responsi* 
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ble for the QK section of their course. Mornings were spent collecting data from the 
survey areas and evenings discussing health needs of Bangladesh. Students pur- 
suing other NIPSOM courses came for variable periods to get experience In 
specific areas. 



Literacy Programme and the Experimental School 

The urban elite feel they l<now the correct path for development, and consider 
restructuring the »»lgnorant masses« for development as their civic duty. The 
masses are not seen as Individuals with dignity and Intelligence. Consequently the 
real problems of rural Bangladesh remain untouched. Nevertheless, basic in* 
telllgence and numeracy are necessary to reinforce and use natural Intelligence. 
The man who signs by thumbprint Is cheated easily, and there Is no hope for him to 
Improve his life simply by developing farming methods. He will not become ade- 
quately aware of the economic and political context of his oppression. 

A sample survey by GK In 1972 showed that 78% of males and 92% of females In 
the area could not read or write. Ten per cent of the population attended or had at- 
tended classes M V. Spot tests showed that 80% of these could not read functional- 
ly, and 50% could only just write their own names. Less than 5% of the population 
were truly literate. According to government statistics, 46% of school-age children 
In Bangladesh did not attend school. Only 41% of boys and 33% of girls completed 
five years of schooling, the minimum necessary for a person to maintain the ability 
to read, as was found In a QK survey of dropouts in 1976. 

Poor villagers did not send their children to school because they learned little, and 
what they learned was irrelevant to, or Indeed a disadvantage for, village life. 
Subscribing to the traditional view, the educated boy does not participate in 
manual labour In the fields. Having a secondary school certificate the boy cannot 
find a job which pays enough to feed the extended family. On the other hand the 
enormous cost associated with studies In the city-based university prevents the 
peasant boy from participating In higher education. To marry a girl who attended 
school up to class V, her father will not find anyone with less than ten years of 
schooling willing totake her. Such bridegrooms are expensive. Education therefore 
becomes a part of the conspicuous consumption of the better off, not a tool for or- 
dinary living. 

QK decided to establish a school for the children of poor peasants which would 
take Into account, as far as possible, and be able to address, the factors which keep 
poor children from coming to school. In 1976 It started an experimental school for 
children from villages near the project who were selected, with the help of the Cen- 
tre's survey, from landless families. None of them was attending school. 

Teaching of reading and writing was combined with discussion about village life. 
Health and nutrition education were emphasised, along with learning to grow 
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nutritious foods. Older children, Including girls, learned vocational skills. In the 
evening the older children organised classes for their brothers and sisters, as well 
as for the elderly people around their homes, Including their parents. The top class 
spent one day a week in the villages and fields, teaching their siblings and friends 
who did not come even to this school. Apart from the adult literacy classes con> 
ducted by the children In the evening, literacy and consciousness-raising classes 
were offered in the village cooperatives and vocational training sections, and for 
the staff members. The curriculum incorporated literacy and numeracy, discus- 
slons on health, nutrition and family planning, the general socio-economic context 
and political structures, reasons for poverty, disease and malnutrition. 



Vocational TValnlng 

»We have admitted to our sickroom, in the last 18 months, 11 cases of attempted 
suicide by married women. Sociologically, these cases are highly significant. They 
represent an unaccounted number of village wives whose position drives them to 
despair.^ (5th Progress Report 1975) Far from being unique, this is a common 
phenomenon throughout Bangladesh. If she has a considerate husband and a fair 
mother-in-law, a wife in a Bangladesh village may be no worse off that a housewife 
anywhere. A housewife in rural Bangladesh Is treated as a free servant by her hus- 
band and in-laws, and may find nobody to turn to. Any woman trying to resist the 
tyranny of her husband is likely to become an outcast. She is not received with 
pleasure at her father*s home. A woman separated from her husband is abhorred. 
Irrespective of her reasons for leaving him, and brings disgrace on her parents. 
Trapped between the cruelty of her husband and the lashing tongue of society, 
many a wife finds no way out but death. Such a society does not allow women to 
give of their best. Women, as mothers, are the prime educators in any community. 
Cultural and moral impoverishment, in addition to personal tragedy, result when 
society condemns women to a mute, subordinate role. 

At the root of the weak position of women in village society is their dependence on 
father or husband for their daily food. A degree of economic independence would 
greatly Improve their lot. This thought lay behind QK's vocational training pro- 
gramme. By providing village women with a money-earning skill. GK aimed to 
strengthen their position at home, give them some respite from exploitation, and 
enable them to enlarge their spiritual as well as economic contribution to the com- 
munity. Emancipation of women, and engagement in pursuits other than child- 
bearing and housework, may also result in a lowering of the birth-rate. 

Draining was initially confined to sewing and jute handicrafts. Expectations for long- 
term employment which were raised in the women trainees could not be fulfilled in 
this way: jute was seized upon by most of the charitable organisations and 
women*s cooperatives during the post-liberation period as a suitable occupation 
for women, quickly saturating the tiny internal market of resident foreigners and ci- 
ty people with westernised tastes; while export was difficult to organise and 
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unreliable, depending as It does on rapidly changing fashion. GK therefore 
rethought Its approach to women's employment. 

The unrestricted migration of skilled manpower to Middle Eastern countries caus- 
ed a shortage of carpenters, plumbers, blacksmiths and the like. Training women In 
some of these trades might open new employment possibilities for them, as well as 
meeting a need. QK therefore initiated a number of training programmes with 
primary emphasis on young women who were taught metalwork, carpentry, sew* 
ing. shoe-making and baking. Literacy classes were held alongside the vocational 
lessons, and matters of home economics, hygiene and family planning covered in- 
cidentally. 



Ihiining in Agriculture and Nutrition 

Poverty and underdevelopment, added to disease and illiteracy, create a vicious 
circle. Malnutrition is one sign of this syndrome of poverty. Not only do deficiency of 
certain elements and lack of knowledge of concomitant infestion cause malnutri- 
tion; non-availability of food itself Is the major cause of under- and malnutrition in 
rural Bangladesh. In a country where more than 20% of the population cannot af- 
ford two meals a day throughout the year, malnutrition resulting from starvation 
should be a major concern. 

QK's concern with the health of the community led inevitably, therefore, to concern 
with Its food and hence, since rural Bangladesh is predominantly an agricultural 
society, to the way food is grown and distributed. Recruitment was sought for a 
category of agricultural workers on a par with paramedics. These -para- agros- 
were local people, locally trained at an entirely practical level. They were available 
to advise and assist right in the villages. They provided a much-needed link bet- 
ween the thana agricultural officer and the peasant: helping farmers to form 
cooperatives and avail themselves of the services offered by the government; 
keeping tubewells In running order; and carrying out other small but necessary 
tasks. They used land at the project site, and gave demonstrations of what could be 
grown at the sub-centre. Certain introduced crops were exhibited in this way, also 
increased yield of existing crops by improved farming techniques. Participation in 
GK's own agricultural programmes was mandatory for all QK staff, to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the exploitation involved with agriculture. 



Loans and Cooperatives 

The number of landless and marginal farmers was increasing in rural areas of 
Bangladesh, to more than 50% of the population. Chronic insolvency placed poor 
peasants at the mercy of unscrupulous money-lenders. In the lean period between 
winter and spring harvests, small farmers are forced to borrow money for food and 
agricultural inputs. To cut through the downward spiral of debt. QK in 1976 started 
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giving loans to poor sharecroppers, on the following easy terms. For each 100 taka 
loan, the creditor had to pay bacl< the capital within four months, together with 10 kg 
of paddy, but he was free to cultivate whichever crop he wanted. Five kg of the n- 
ter0$t« was deposited as a saving on behalf of the creditor, who could borrow two kg 
of paddy for each one kg deposited in time of need. GK hoped that within a few 
years of this compulsory saving, the farmers would be able to tide themselves over 
the hunger periods of the year and become independent of QK's loans. The other 
five kg of paddy was used to set up a fund for giving further loans without such 
capital input from outside. The operation of the programme was organised through 
cooperatives; only a cooperative body could nominate new members, and repay- 
ment of the loan was also a responsibility of the cooperative. Literacy, numeracy 
and consciousness-raising classes were also organised for these village 
cooperatives. 



Publloatlons 

Publishing a monthly health bulletin, producing mass communication materials 
and books of related interest, developing curriculum and teaching*learning aids for 
the education programme, were the responsibilities of the publications depart- 
ment, which came into being in 1978. The persuasive marketing of drug companies 
sways the minds even of highly qualified medical personnel, and leads ultimately 
to unscientific and unethical medical practice. Their lead is followed by numerous 
unqualified village doctors, who are consulted for treatment by the vast majority of 
the rural population. 7b stop such exploitation the health profession needs con- 
tinued education, and consumers need access to the »restructured« information 
about drugs they are prescribed to take. 

The department's research programme included 66,000 Bangladeshi villages. In-^ 
formation was collected on how many qualified and unqualified persons were prac- 
tising medicine in the country, what their practice habits were, anci what informa- 
tion they would find of value in carrying out their work. Using this information QK 
started publishing the monthly health bulletin Qonoshasthaya, or People's Health, 
completely In Bengali. This described the major issues of ill-health in relation to the 
socio-economic condition of the people, and helped protect consumer interests, it 
also promoted the use of quality generic drugs. The bulletin, with a circulation of 
20,000 copies per issue, attracted an estimated 100,000 readership Qualified and 
non-qualified doctors, medical students, paramedical personnel and students in 
paramedical schools, as well as lay people, read the bulletin. The publications 
department also published books of related interest, and developed teaching aids 
and curricula for the Centre's education and medical training programmes. 



Bhatsala project 

»Bh^sala<s the ^daughter project^ of QK, came into operation in 1977. Originating 
as a health care programme, it too branched out into other areas of development to 
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help people raise their social, economic and educational status. The project, 120 
miles north of Savar Thana, was located In the village of Shapmarl, In Jamalpur 
District. It offered an Intensive coverage to 18,000 people, with services also 
available to an additional 10,000. With a staff of twelve female and four male 
workers, the main thrust was similar to that of Savar QK: preventive health care, 
nutrition education, and family planning. There was a theatre for minor operations, 
and a few beds for emergency patients; an out-patient clinic was conducted twice 
weekly at the Centre. The paramedics as Bhatsala offered health and nutrition 
education to the village mothers. The maternal death rate for Bangladesh was 8 
per 1 .000, but at Bhatsala it was down to 2.7 per thousand. Bhatsala also began an 
agricultural extension programme following Savar GK, to assist landless farmers. 
Within three years sixteen cooperatives had been formed, with 122 members. 



Priority Groups 

Experience In the field helped GK in shifting the emphasis within its objectives, as 
well as In defining the target population. In view of the increasing number of 
landless and marginal farmer families, officially fifty per cent of the population. 
QK's leaders aimed at social transformation. They therefore sought to pay attention 
mainly to the most exploited sector of rural society, the landless poor marginal 
farmers, and women at large. 

This shift of emphasis Is evident in GK's different programmes. For instance, dur- 
ing the first few years the health Insurance scheme levied a subscription of two taka 
per month and was open to all In the area. Later It was found that the rural rich and 
the middle class could easily pay this subscription, but not the poor and landless. 
In 1977 the health Insurance scheme was thoroughly altered. The new method 
divided the service population Into three groups by economic condition. The first 
priority was those families which could not afford, from any source, two meals a day 
throughout the year for their members. The second was those who had up to five 
acres of land (not necessarily arable), and the third group Included those with more 
than five acres. 

l\/lembers of the first group received registration cards free and paid 50 palsa 
(about US 3 cents) per patient visit. Other services such as pathology, operations. 
X-ray and admission were Included In the 50 palsa. For members of the second 
group the registration card was 12 taka, and 10 taka per year for renewal. They paid 
two taka per patient visit and also bore the subsidised cost of other services. For 
members of the third group registration charge and renewal was as for the second, 
but they paid 5 taka per patient visit as well as bearing the cost of the other services 
at a higher rate than did the second group. This system ensured that the poor 
would get health care at a minimal cost, which was QK's main concern. 

The agricultural programme and credit offered loans and assistance to the 
cooperatives of marginal farmers, sharecroppers, fisherman and women's groups. 
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The primary school also exemplified identifying the priority target population, ft 
was specifically for the children of landless and marginal farmers who otherwise 
had no opportunity for education. One count showed the following primary school 
families, including children, by land-holding: 



amount of land number of persons 

landless (not even a homestead) 80 

homestead only 50 

6-17 decimals* of land 98 

18-33 decimals of land 72 

34-66 decimals of land 104 

67-100 decimals of land 90 

101-166 decimals of land 35 

total 529 

* 100 decimals ^ I acre 



The Position of Women 



Family planning is an effective means to free village women who are poor, illiterate, 
sick and persecuted, from exploitation. QK's health and family planning pro- 
gramme promoted self- confidence among women, thus making an effective con- 
tribution in the long run to their emancipation. Women paramedics proved much 
more suitable than men for work among village women, especially when the 
paramedic has to engage in intimate and frank discussion of female diseases. 
Moreover a woman paramedic is a shining symbol of social transformation. In a 
situation where most village women suffer constantly from crippling panic born of 
general social backwardness, and physical and mental torture at home, female 
paramedics can signal emancipation and raise confidence among the down- 
trodden women. 



It may be impossible to make an effective contribution to social Transformation 
without raising women's self-confidence. This requires some measure of economic 
independence, which will make men somewhat respectful towards women. By pro- 
viding village women with a money-earning skill through vocational training, QK 
aimed to strengthen their position in the home, give them some respite from ex- 
ploitation, and enable them to enlarge their spiritual, as well as economic, contribu- 
tion to the community. 
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Some Distinctive Features of Gonosha'-.thaya Kendra 



Evolving Alms and Obiectives 

»Our primary aim is to provide a plan to upgrade the National Public Standards and 
eventually to release our country from its dependence upon roreign aid by becom- 
ing self-suHicient through community support." Thus proclaimed GK in 1972. The 
intention was to implement this through: preventive medicine; health education; 
paramedical training; family planning; curative medicine, with emphasis on educa- 
tion and community involvement. 

It became increasingly apparent with experience that health was not a problem to 
be dealt with in isolation, and QK began to expand, not to any pre-planned pattern 
but branching out at different points where it encountered opposition, in order to 
bring about necessary changes in response to this opposition. Thus the 7th Pro- 
gress Report, 1980, declared: 

• Gonoshasthaya Kendra came into being with the birth of Bangladesh and its 
development cannot be separated from the life struggle of the country itself. 

• Since independence. Bangladesh has been the recipient of an increasing 
amount of foreign aid. while at the same time the number of landless peasants 
has considerably increased. The price of food has risen sharply. In a country 
where 70-80% live below subsistence, this does not mean denying oneself 
some delicacy, it means that there are millions of families who go one or two 
days a week without anything to eat. In an agricultural country, a farmer without 
land is a discontented man. but a man whose wages no longer buy enough to 
feed himself and his family, is a dangerous man. 

• GK's ideas and ventures have often been a response to different problems in 
the country as they came to be perceived in the course of its work. 

• The structures of the country still oppress women and GK's programmes are 
weighted towards them. 

The objectives of QK might therefore be summarised as: to provide adequate 
health service in the rural area of Savar Thana; to increase the independence and 
bargaining power of women; to bring about a change in the infrastructure and 
thereby allow for the economic and social development of poor villagers, ie. 90% of 
the population of Bangladesh. 



Paramedical training 

The basic approach to paramedical training is supervised practical experience of 
trainees paired up with experienced paramedics as they perform their normal 
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duties in the clinics or on village rounds. The traine^;) paramedic, with an educa- 
tional background varying from uncompleted primary education to one or two 
years of college education, accompanied the experienced paramedic and, despite 
having no theoretical input, started receiving practical training through observing 
the procedures and actions of the senior colleague. After thorough exposure to the 
health problems of the people in the area and seeing how the general socio- 
economic situation affects the health and welfare of the rural population, the 
trainee attended a series of formal instructional sessions guided by either a physi- 
cian or an experienced paramedic, 

Evaluation took place throughout the training by means of several oral, practical 
and written tests, coupled with careful observation of performance. After general 
paramedical training participaras were selected according to their special interests 
and aptitudes for further specialised training. This included training in simple 
surgical procedures sjch as tubectomies, menstrual regulation, abortion, vasec- 
tomy, pathology. X-ray, out-patient, sick-room and administration. The training, 
mostly through demonstration, was ot variable length, upward from six weeks. The 
Lancet on September 27 1975 provided this account: 

# The tubectomy training itself begins with learning to sterilise linen and in- 
struments, followed by circulating assistance in the theatre. During this initial 
period the trainee learns the function of the different instruments and 
memorises their names. It is an advantage that the method requires only a few 
types of unfamiliar instruments: blades, scissors, and non- tooth forceps are 
already known to most trainees from their daMy lives. Later on she is instructed 
in scrubbing up and the correct handling of sterile garments and gloves. She 
asoists in several tubectomies before being allowed to handle the knife itself. As 
far as possible, explanations are given with otijects and actions already familiar 
to the trainees. For example, the necessity for catheterisation of the bladder is 
explained by describing the blad.:ier as a balloon-like organ which collapses 
when empty and can thus be rer oved from the field of operation. The ovary has 
to be identified on both sides vvithout fail (this is easy, owing to the distinct ap- 
pearance of the organ) and both the trainee and her assistant have to ascertain 
that the same tube runs* between ovary and uterus; this ensures that the fallo- 
pian tubes rather than the round ligaments are excised. The first 10 to 15 tubec- 
tomies of each trainee are performed under close supervision, which is relaxed 
only when she has gained sufficient self-confidence and skill. A qualified phy^^i- 
cian is always on call. 

Education was considered ongoing for both trainer and trainee. Recruitment of the 
paramedics also played an important role. QK required that candidates for 
paramedical training be proposed and selected by their own communities since, to 
be fully effective, they needed to possess the confidence and esteem of the people 
they were to serve. Unfortunately, in a situation where a few wealthy families control 
resources and public opinion, this probably leads to one of two extremes. If the job 
carried prestige and adequate remuneration the sons, daughters or other relatives 
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of the better-off families would be chosen; if the job was considered beneath their 
dignity, it would carry little authority for the duties to be performed. In practice 
therefore selection was left with the staff of the health centre, who were careful to 
apply criteria of intinnate communication with the common people of the village, 
and dedication to the projected task, rather than insisting on scholastic achieve- 
ment, although basic literacy was a definite necessity 



Other ^^alnlng 

The training of dais capitalised on their traditional role and skills, and was un- 
complicated. Since many were illiterate, illustrations and practical demonstrations 
played a large part. The dais usually came once a week to the main health centre or 
sub-centres for classes of about one hour, given by a paramedic or a physician. In- 
struction attempted to convey a basic understanding of how the various contracep- 
tives work. 

The Field Study Programme of medical students and postgraduate doctors began 
with exposure to the health situations of rural Bangladesh. It was organised 
through interviewing people regarding their health and related problems. This was 
followed by discussion of the findings from the field, and of relevant experience. 

GK's main emphasis with the experimental school and adult literacy work was on 
extirpating the factors which prevent the poor from attending school. Children were 
selected for the school with the help of GK's survey, from the families of landless 
and marginal farmers, so that they could form a homogeneous group. The school 
did not insist on uniforms or decent clothes. Slate, pencil and books were provided 
by the school. In a free government primary school children have to buy their own 
notebook, pencil and reader Children over six or seven years of age are useful to 
their parents: they can collect cowdung and firewood, go fishing, take their father's 
lunch out to the fields, look after the cow or goat. Tb accommodate these needs 
children were allowed to bring their animals to let them graze with the project herd. 
During busy farming seasons they were allowed time off to carry food to the men in 
the fields. Children of this age often find paid employment outside their homes, as 
servants, cow-boys, or restaurant helpers. Since QK could not provide them with a 
paid job, as compensation they were given one meal a day 

In the morning, after arriving from their villages, the children first looked after their 
vegetable plots and chickens. This was to avoid the traditional break between work 
on the soil and school education. Simple health measures were taught, like the im- 
portance of washing, with a dally bath, as scabis was endemic. Students learned 
how to deal with diarrhoea, restoring lost fluids with a simple mix of water, salt and 
local sugar. Reading and writing were taught by the look-and-say method, starting 
with the recognition of short whole words taken from daily village life. Wherever a 
local dialect diverged from standard Bengali, the dialect word was used. 
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How things are taught Is also important. The monitor system — children teaching 
other children — was used extensively. The most advanced older pupils helped 
other children to practise what the teacher had taught them. The children worked In 
selNchosen groups of about ten. Promotion to the next class up was not automatic, 
but had to be earned by the group as a whole. If there were one or two laggards 
everyone concentrated on helping them to reach the required standard. Discipline 
too was through social pressure from peers. There was no corporal punishment. 
Misbehaviour was discussed by the child's own group, and appropriate measures 
tal<en. 



Issues and Implications 
What Political Stance? 

Those building GK knew the limitations of vertical top-heavy development pro- 
grammes. An integrated approach to development was therefore assumed. Never- 
theless 

within the existing overall structural set-up, the work continues In an encap- 
sulated manner Gradually, the realization that It Is not possible for QK to pro- 
ceed further in this set-up has gained ground among the workers. According to 
the majority of the workers, the answer lies in a revolution. Now the question 
arises as to GK*s role In the process to this revolution. In this context a con- 
sideration of the QK's relationship with the existing political parties, especially 
the left-oriented ones, is necessary. There does not seem to exist any empathy 
between the two. The political parties are very suspicious of the work done by 
these foreign- funded projects, whereas these microexperlments have a con- 
temptuous regard for the rhetoric-based political parties. Under these condi- 
tions two trends of thought seem to be emerging at GK. One advocates waiting 
out the period, whereas the other suggests going In for greater concerted effort 
along with the other existing macro-experiments In the country. But the dilemma 
persists. (Jahangir, 1979) 



Internal Dynamics 

Through Its democratic processes the project sought to develop leadership and 
greater participation among the workers. In part this appears to have succeeded. 
Common girls and boys were running the programme, taking part In decision- 
making, managing complex situations and conflicts. They demonstrated, 
moreover, that organisations like GK are Indeed repllcable. Nevertheless, for GK 
also, despite all the pitfalls of the urbanlte education system, the Initial and sustain- 
ed leadership of self-sacrificing educated middle class people cannot be ruled out. 

QK started Its programme with a limited number of dedicated workers who really 
had to bear the pain of birth. Emotional attachment, therefore, dominated the 
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scene and won their selfless motivation, sacrifice of time and money. This created 
a ^generation gap^t. The first staff members were bound to one another by the 
shared experience of pioneering days of struggle, individual courage and insecuri- 
ty. They felt that this gave them the right to set the tone for conduct and work perfor- 
mance. New members saw the older ones as arrogant, and feared for their own 
chances of promotion and recognition. The growth of the project naturally limited 
personal contact between the project leaders and the large number of new staff, 
who felt powerless in a seemingly powerful organisation, in spite of the various 
departmental meetings. 

Rapid expansion of the project's activities required division of responsibilities. 
Thus the project was divided in 1976 into three: 

• health, family planning and nutrition in Savar; 

• education, women's vocational training and worl^shop; 

• Jamalpur family planning and mother and child health project. 

In 1977 Projects I and II were combined and the whole project divided into five sec- 
tions, each with a section chief: 

• Health and Family Planning; 

• Education; 

• Agriculture and Nutrition; 

• Vocational Training; 

• and Research and Evaluation. 

In 1978 the whole project was again reorganised into a new five-project form. These 
changes in the structure of the administration suggest dynamism as well as 
weal<nesses. Lack of coordination was supposed to be the primary cause behind 
repeated reorganisation of the projects. However QK was evidently aware of the 
situation and trying to resolve it by trial and error. 

QK also tried to strike a balance between over-centralisation and too little central 
direction and control. Flexibility and adaptability to new circumstances were con- 
sidered guiding principles of the project. 



External Resistance 

GK faced initial social resistance from the villagers who could not accept the com- 
munal living and free movement of the women workers of QK. especially female 
paramedics riding around on bicycles - a shocking sight. GK workers however 
succeeded in reorienting villagers' views, bringing them gradually to a point of ac- 
ceptance. 

Resistance came also from vested interests, when GK started organising the poor 
peasants and landless of the villages. An extreme example of this was the murder 
in 1976 of Nizam, a paramedic in charge of Shimulia Sub-Centre. His dedication, 
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selfless servicei inspired leadership and growing popularity were too much for cer- 
tain vested interests to tolerate. 

Sometimes opposition presented itself disguised in the form of participation, as 
was well illustrated with the establishment of another sub-centre. The land for the 
sub-centre was donated by one of the local landlords who, along with his brothers 
and other relatives, owned almost the whole village. As such he virtually controlled 
the whole community, since the landless depended on him for their livelihood. 
When GK started constructing mi.d houses for sub-centre staff quarters and a 
clinic area, the landowner attempted to force GK to purchase earth from his 
highland, though earth was being offered free of cost by another party. He then re- 
quested a tubewell free for the exclusive use of his family from QK's village 
cooperative tubewell programme. This was meant to be exclusively for the poor, 
with 20-25 families sharing one tubewell. He also wanted his children's tutor ap- 
pointed as a paramedic. When this failed he embarked on a course of harrassment. 
trying to obstruct the paramedic's work, being especially rude and aggressive 
towards the girls. He used the poor village men, telling them that unless they did as 
he told them they would have no land to work. One paramedic who was in charge of 
the sub-centre had to be transferred from the post, as he resisted this attempt to in- 
terfere with the sub- centre's work. 

Similar opposition was encountered with the Women's Centre, School and Bhat- 
sala programmes. This reflected the existing social system. It may not be possible 
to resolve it without social transformation, which is only possible after winning the 
confidence and creating awareness among the poor majority, through sustained 
activities. 

GK did not believe in working in isolation. It maintained a good relationship with 
government, non-governmental and other relevant organisations. For obvious 
reasons QK tried to understand the role of a particular organisation first and then 
take the decision whether to cooperate or not. One observer of QK commented that 
it was »yet another example where confrontation tactics have been skilfully 
deployed and yet selective cooperation from different agencies has not been 
dogmatically rejected. Bangladesh Government too, although initially not involved 
in this experimental venture, has started utilizing the services of GK.« 



Resources 

QK faced problems over human resources rather than over funds or materials It is 
not easy to get trained doctors to work in a project like GK. They either concentrate 
in the cities or fly to industrial Western or twiddle Eastern countries. As Ivan lllich 
points out, doctors concentrate »where the climate is healthy, water is dear and 
people '^an pay for their services^. It is difficult to recruit trainers for other 
discipli .:s as well. Either the traditional education system does not equip them 
with the knowlecigQ and skill to tram people in rural situations, or they find it (Mu<.u\\ 
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to cope with the lifestyle of GK. GK also faced problems in retaining its own trained 
people such as paramedics, handicraft workers and teachers who can easily find 
better paid jobs in the city, which GK cannot afford or does not consider. 



GK's problem in recruiting outside trained personnel, doctors, engineers, 
agronomists, accountants and the like, and retaining people trained in its own facili- 
ty, may have been due to different causes. For instance a person who joined the 
Centre with the intention of doing a nine to five job would find the lifestyle of GK 
quite frustrating, for worl^ers' involvement with the project activity was assumed to 
be continuous. Nor did GK want to pay a salary which was much higher than the 
prevalent government scale. There was also an attempt to reduce the gap between 
worl^ers in the higher and those in the lower echelons in terms of facilities and 
benefits offered by the institution. This acted as a disincentive to someone able to 
move to another organisation. 



Motives and Attitudes 

GK channelled its programmes towards well-defined groups; these grassroots pro- 
grammes enjoyed good motivation. Where GK could not employ its own criteria 
there was lacl< of motivation. For instance the Women's Centre vocational trainees 
dropped out of the adult education programme when GK could not provide them 
with worl<. Not infrequently dropout occurred in paramedical, school-teacher and 
other related training programmes basically from lack of motivation. The name and 
fame of the organisation initially attracted workers but the long working hours and 
lifestyle at GK, and their own preconceived values, disappointed those in particular 
from a middle or upper class background. 

QK sided with the culture of the poor, trying to utilise all existing cultural forms and 
channels. For instance it used years, months and dates in accordance with the 
Bengali calendar, having initially used the European calendar GK workers faced 
tremendous difficulties In communicating with the villagers, especially on such 
subjects as family planning and agriculture. In 1974 it corrected its mistake and 
switched to the Bengali calendar in all its dealings. In addition local arts and crafts 
were patronised. Folk songs and other cultural media were explored, to incorporate 
into GK*s own activities. 

QK designed its programmes to suit and solve the problems of real life, and it had 
the courage to admit its mistakes and accept challenges for rectification. Despite 
its firm belief in science and innovation, it did not ignore traditional ideas which had 
passed the test of time. Ironically it had at times to take decisions against expert 
opinion as when, following expert advice from Dhaka, it dug a tank which was too 
deep for fishing. Realising this one expert proposed bringing the fish to the service 
by stunning them with sublethal electric shocks. GK workers preferred to turn for 
advice and help to the local people. 
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The Achievements of Gonoshasthaya Kendra 



Researchers usually seek quantitative data when assessing rural development 
and adult education organisations. Reliance on quantitative data is perhaps 
unavoidable in the evaluation of more conventional organisations. Quantitative 
data may be inaccessible, or i> applicable. In the case of QK, in addition to quan- 
titative data it is essential to \ . ,^\^ a qualitative evaluation, since the major aim was 
to reduce poverty through social transformation. In order to attempt this GK 
adopted a variety of programmes concerning health, nutrition, family planning, 
education and agriculture. If hunger could give birth to social transformation, the 
famine in Britlsh-ruled Bengal in 1943 and in independent Bangladesh in 1974 
would surely have produced it. GK stressed that it might be impossible to bring 
about change until reformist measures significantly improved the health and nutri- 
tion of the masses, making them receptive to political education which was con- 
ducive to change. 
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Valuator Money? 

The income to GK came from donations from external philanthropic organisations; 
from local donations, both cash and kind; from service charges, a health insurance 
premium, and other receipts; from project activities such as earnings from the 
women's centre, agricultural produce and publications. The major external donors 
were Oxfam (UK). Oxfam (Canada), NOVIB in The Netherlands, the Canadian In- 
ternatlonal Development Agency, and Terre des Hommes, a Catholic relief agency. 
Smaller grants were made by the Ford Foundation, UNICEF, Concern, and 
Unitarian Services of Canada. 

Much of the project resources during the initial years was spent on capital items. 
Recurrent expenditure recovered through services, such as insurance payments 
and charges made directly for treatment and services, amounted to 65% of total ex^ 
penditure In 1974*75, and 44o/o and 470/b respectively in the two following years. Ex- 
penditure included drug bills, salaries, transport etc. Returns from vocational train- 
ing centres, agricultural produce and publications are not included. 

The cost of Basic Service Delivery in Health and Family Planning for the fiscal year 
April 1979-April 1980 was as follows (taka); 

salaries (43o/o) 398,637.80 

stationery and printing (2.5%) 22,773.00 

transport (including fuel, maintenance etc.) (6%) 56,497.89 

post and telegrams (0.2%) 1 ,276.46 

electricity, light and fuel (1.9%) 16,914.90 

drugs and reagents (29%) 268, 1 45.86 

maintenance of equipment & miscellaneous (2.4%) 21 .596.00 

expenditure on trainees (14%) 129>689.00 

914,430.91 
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Income included 150,000 taka from health insurance, clinic and dental fees; 171,000 
taka from outside training programmes; 53,000 taka in subscriptions for In^^patlent 
services; 22,000 taka for pathological services and 20,000 for operations; 9,000 
taka for family planning services; and 31,000 taka In local donations. The total 
(local) income for that year was 456.442.11 taka. 

The costs exclude cost of vaccines and family planning material. The per capita 
medical expenditure in the QK area amounted to 11.02 taka (approximately US SO 
cents). This covered the health and family planning services for 62,956 people 
under Intensive care, and the health insurance scheme. This was well below the 
national expenditure of 26.89 taka per capita for health and planning, including 
capital and non-*capital expenditure, as proposed In Bangladesh's Second Five 
Year Plan for 1980-85, not InciUding the 5.50 taka per capita Income as earned by 
QK. This demonstrates the feasibility and cost effectiveness of a national pro- 
gramme based on QK's model. 



The Health Programme 

The following extracts from Progress Reports in 1975, 1977 and 1980 Indicate the 
achievements of this programme. 

• Some successes of the primary services have been ascertained by surveys of 
the sample villagers and also by more random observation of disease In- 
cidence. Thus, there has been a dramatic fall In the Incidence of serious diar- 
rhoea and dehydration. This Is probably due to our Intensive teaching of oral 
fluid therapy to mothers of small children, who now give the »shorbot« to their In- 
fants as soon as they notice the first symptoms of diarrhoea. Since diarrhoea In 
children Is still the commonest cause of death in Bnagladesh as a whole, our 
success with preventing serious cases may well account for the lower overall 
death rate In our area which has been established by a sample survey (12 per 
thousand as compared with the national average of 17 per thousand). There has 
also been a marked decrease In scabis and other forms of skin diseases. Care 
of pre-eclampsia has resulted In no maternity death for the last year In the area 
fully covered by our services. 

• Of 600 tubectomles carried out In three centres. 366 were performed by female 
paraprofesslonal workers with an average of only two months* part-time training 
In tubectomy surgery. The rest were performed by qualified physicians. The In- 
fection rate In tubectomles done by paraprofesslonals was 5.5%; in those per- 
formed by physicians It was 6.4%. Comparison of other factors Indicates that the 
results of paraprofesslonals were In no way inferior. 

• Most villages in the project area have less than 60% coverage of BCQ. DPT and 
Tbtanus Immunization, but a small number of paramedics have reached 70% In 
their work area. 
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• From April 79-80 a total of 66,948 patients were seen In our outpatients' clinic 
(this is excluding treatment given by paramedics in their village work). 1,090 
were admitted to our sick room, giving a bed occupancy rate of 97.4% 

# In our Insurance area, 25.4% of married couples (population 100,000) are active 
users of modern family planning such as Depo-Provera Injection, pill, menstrual 
regulation and sterilization. Equally important are the traditional methods of 
withdrawal, abstinence and breast-feeding which account for another 10-12%. 
Consequently our population growth Is one of the lowest in the country. 



Women 

Many of QK's programmes are weighted towards women, as was staled in the 1977 
Progress Report: ^apart from nightguard duty, there Is no single task which women 
have not been engaged In on equal terms and on equal pay with their male col- 
leagues, be it the daily agricultural labour, health work, welding in the technical 
workshop, teaching or office work<«. A woman riding on a bicycle was not a common 
sight in villages, or Indeed In cities in Bangladesh. GK wanted to make a 
breakthrough, not for cosmetic reasons but from practical necessity, since riding to 
a village reduced unnecessary travelling time. To boost courage and create greater 
awareness, on 1 May 1977 23 women from the project cycled all the way to Dhaka to 
demonstrate solidarity with the women's movement all over the world. 

Another Indication of change resulting from QK's efforts was the disappearance of 
»burkas« (veils) among the female patients as well as among those women atten- 
ding the vocational training centre. It was stated that »... recruitment of female 
workers for those types of work and training which do not require much scho^.. 
education, no longer poses a problem; indeed, we have to send many home for 
lack of places and during our recent procession to Shlmulia sub-centre to com- 
memorate the death anniversary of Nizam, many village women, as well as men, 
joined the ranks of the project staff«. (Progress Report, 1977) Furthermore. GK's 
work with women contributed to government decisions to recruit women for village 
work in family planning, and female primary school leachers. 



Education 

In addition to the children in the experimental primary school, village cooperative 
members (529). vocational trainees, basic health workers and some staff members 
benefitted from the education programme. Siblings, parents and friends of the 
children coming to the GK school also benefitted, since the students organised 
evening classes and once a week, guided by the teachers from the centres, con- 
ducted outreach classes in the field. 

By 1980 the experimental primary school had had 218 admissions with 46 
dropouts: 14 boys (13 of them aged 9-12. one younger) and 32 girls (26 aged 9-12, 
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and six younger) dropped out. Of the boys dropping out two took up farm duties, 
eight became servants, three day labourers or assistants, and one worked as a 
cow-boy at GK. Of the girls. 17 cared for domestic animals, collected firewood and 
cowdung or looked after the home and small children, one became a servant, three 
took up paddy watering In the rice husking mill, three got married, one died, four 
worked In the Women's Centre, and three took up other activities. In fact seventeen 
of the dropouts (5 boys and 12 girls) continued occasional classes In the village and 
were In touch with the school. Another four girls working in Narikendra (Women's 
Centre) attended functional literacy classes conducted for the QK staff. 

Agriculture 

The agriculture programme Included demonstration and training In improved 
techniques for crops, cattle, and fish and poultry, as well as helping to seek 
assistance In terms of cash, chemicals etc. The basic Instruments for operation 
were the cooperatives. By 1980 there were 529 cooperative members in 47 
cooperative groups, 34 male and 13 female. Of these 21 had 5-9 members; 13 10- 
14; 10 15-19; and three had 20-24 members. Loan utilisation in relation to land- 
holding was as follows: 

number of loans taken: 
Land holftlngs 

up to 1 bigha * 
upto2bigha 

3 bigha 

4 bigha 

5 bigha 

• one bigha « 33 decimal, or one third of an acres 
Overall Impact 

Qonoshasthaya Kendra's programmes produced a tangible impact on the local 
population and earned a reputation nationally and beyond. The population of the 
entire region of Savar. and the adjoining thana to some extent, benefitted from the 
health care and family planning services offered by the project. Women, landless 
and marginal farmers and their children were also direct beneficiaries of the pro- 
ject QK's institutional facilities were being utilised for training IRDP workers, 
government officials. UNICEF health workers, medical students, postgraduate 
doctors and others. There was an increasing demand from governmem. voluntary 
and other organisations to send their workers to be trained at QK. Untrained and 
partially trained doctors and health workers were receiving educative Information 
through the health bulletin. 
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QK offered advisory and extension services to various organisations, an Indication 
of their appreciation of \'h experience gathered In the field. QK also received a 
Swedish Youth Peace Prize and Bangladesh Presidential Award for Its success in 
development activities. 

More specifically, QK started out as an experimental project Intending to viork for 
the basic health needs of rural communities In Bangladesh. Qradually, through ex- 
perience, It Investigated underlying factors which prevent proper application of 
health programmes and this tool^ It to the areas of education, agriculture, voca* 
tlonal training etc. Poverty was Identified as the root of the causes pertinent to 
underdevelopment, and its eradication received attention. Villagers came to ac* 
cept the programme and to participate In health, family planning, vocational train* 
Ing, education and cooperative activities. One attempt at robbery at one of the sub- 
centres was averted through cooperation from the neighbouring vlllagdrs. 

Despite all these encouraging events, the achievements cannot be described as a 
complete success. Vested Interests persisted: 

• the Nizam murder case could not be resolved; 

# the land donor episode continued to haunt the worl^rs. 

Unless subtle changes created In the mind of *he poor peasants can be translated 
Into artlculateness, confidence and action, tangible transformation will not tal<e 
place. 

The reduction of poverty was considered as an implicit objective of the project. 
Devices for Its evaluation were not Instituted and the validity of the results In this 
sense are therefore difficult to substantiate. QK however demonstrated commen- 
dable success In training paramedics, seml*llterate boys and girls performing ex- 
traordinary worlcs normally done only by the professionals. The school programme 
was designated by The Guardian In 1979 as *»one of the^oldest experiments In the 
worlds. Though not all the programmes were economically self-sufficient, the 
stated goals seemed to be attainable. 



General Conclusions 

it has been said that adult education and development programmes as a whole are 
»»merely ameliorative^, that they »»tal(6 the heat out of the system^ while falling to ad- 
dress the basic problems. A health programme may turn Into failure If It does not 
consider the dlarrhoea^malnutritlon-poverty cycle. An education programme may 
prove Ineffective If It puts more poor children out of school. The »»success« of the 
Qreen Revolution Is condemned since It widened the gap between the rich and the 
poor. Without considering socio-economic and political factors no such program- 
mes can be judged to have produced the desired effect. QK was conscious of Its 
role and ready to learn from its failures; this should lead It to be a real organisation 
for the people. Lacl( of motivated and properly trained manpower delays and 
hampers programmes. The organisational set-up, despite ceaseless effort, could 
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not ensure people's full participation at every level of activity. Willingness to admit 
faults and to learn from mistakes is however a key to future success. 

GK approached the task of developing villages on a basis of self-reliance, with pro- 
grammes projected towards poor peasants who are the majority. Its staff thought 
they were not in a position to succeed unless they began by learning Important 
lessons from the villagers themselves, poor and illiterate though they were. They 
thought it impossible to attain success in the intricate task of rural development 
without the flexibility to change predeterimined ideas and methods in the light of 
evolving experience. Realising the inextricable links between ill- health, illiteracy 
malnutrition, superstition, unemployment, agricultural backwardness and poverty 
helped them to design a comprehensive needs-oriented scheme. 

The Savar project demonstrated an eminently sensible approach to bringing basic 
health care and family planning services to rural people in a poor country. It used 
paraprofessionals for certain essential tasks conventionally performed only by 
highly trained and highly paid professionals. Contributions from individuals for 
health care removed the stigma of charity and created an awareness of the value of 
health In the mind of the beneficiaries. QK proved how a technical service such as 
health care could be conceived as part of a total package , in a country which is 
among the poorest in the world and with a conservative outlook among its people. 

Training and education, as well as general perception of the existing situation, were 
incorporated in all QK programmes. One important lesson concerns demystifying 
technical and professional knowledge, putting it in the hands of ordinary people. 
An egalitarian culture was sustained by attacking the distinction between labour 
and mental labour. Professional knowledge and skills** differentiation did not create 
a hierarchical system in QK: the politico-administrative structure as institutionalis- 
ed in the development system can therefore be challenged by the approach 
adopted by the Centre. 

Poverty is not a natural phenomenon. The causes lie in the structure of society. The 
poor are deprived of facilities vital for survival, including food, clothing, shelter, 
education and health. To have impact, an education programme must serve the 
poor majority. Adult education programmei designed for the reduction of poverty 
should not only consider social and econjmic rehabilitation of »»perlpheral man*^, 
but take care also of his psynhologicai and cultural revitalisation. If the existing 
system cannot accommodate thib, ine poor themselves will have to win power and 
make their own decisions. This can be gained through increasing awareness, in 
which education can play a vital role. 

Adult education programmes like that of QK which honestly intend to do good for 
the majority can disseminate experience and lessons through a concerned circle, 
exchange ideas and develop empathy with organisations having similar objectives. 
This may finally convince and guide the government in implementing program- 
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mes. Though GK's programme expanded and was replicated in another area of the 
country, its broader impact depends upon political will and national policy. The ex- 
isting political system did not seem to be helpful in promoting the concepts 
generated by GK. Finding the solution politically was beyond its capacity. 

In terms of social transformation it is difficult to judge the impact of the program- 
es. Quantitative data are inadequate to measure social change. It may take a long 
time to initiate certain changes* but the time comes when a situation conducive to 
change is created, and transformation takes place rapidly. The work was directed 
towards creating that critical situation which is conducive to change. Its partial 
failure demonstrated the need for the change, and so reinforced the process. Adult 
education programmes at QK earned the confidence of the local people, won the 
attention of national and international bodies, and produced tangible change in the 
knowledge, attitudes and practices of the population they served. 
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Chapter Eight 



Organising Agricultural Labourers in 
Southern India: Association for t»ie Rural Poor 

Introduction 

At the other end of the Indian subcontinent from Dhaka. Felix Suglrtharaj's account 
of the rationale for and approach to -development from below« of the Association 
for the Rural Poor (ARP) reads quite uncompromisingly, yet quite congruen ly with 
Hague's account of QK. There is no softness or sensitivity here about what might 
be the proper limits for education, no equivocation over the need for social change 
and the application of adult education to this end. Sugirtharaj is explicit about the 
Ideology underpinning his and his co-workers efforts, and the strategy which 
derives from this. Despite concern about what he calls over-ideology .ideologios 
can and do play a crucial role in promoting social change as well as in perpetuating 
the status quo. In other words they are key instruments in promoting and je'arding 
social change «The inclusion ol Alinsky along with Freire, Gandhi and Marxism as 
sources for ARP's -ideology for the transformation of unjust structures, suggests 
how naturally strategy and tactics flow out of the basic value mix drawn <rom Chris- 
tianity and Marxism which also characterises Freire. Disarmingly, the author also 
reports that -truth to tell, we succeeded in making out only a few lines of Freire s 
writings, finding the abstract terminology unintelligible.. The method as deschbed. 
however With 444 basic or key words, does appear closely to follow the Freirean 
approach to conscientisation. leading on to direct action. 

Sugirtharaj is quite dear that the problem of development is the problem of peo- 
ple's liberation: -groups have, therefore, to try to create revolutionary con- 
sciousness and a continuity of action that together change the oppressive struc- 
ture. As a -pragmatist with vision, he is convinced that there is a humanis ng and 
conscientising way to bring about radical change whtoh does not cause destructive 
social disruption through violence, but does not on the other hand result in 
Quietism and acceptance of the status quo. Real structural change is required, go- 
ing beyond what is seen as the norm of voluntary development aid age.^cies. 
namely seeking -to improve living conditions by taking away a small amount only 
from the superfluous excess of goods of rich people.. 

For Sugirtharaj the change agent, or aninator. seeks to awake the masses from 
their -culture of silence, to see the world anew -Animators do not be heve 1" 
work, in compromises that betray the poor.. Like Haque. he is sceptical about poh I- 
clans and political parties, which he finds suspicious of genuine grass-roots 
mobilisation although the question of political affiliation 'snot "!timateW dismiss^ 
ed. The articulation of -micro-group, projects into an effective force for change re- 
mains an unresolved problem in this paper Sugirtharaj is scathing about the empty 
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rhetoric of national inteiiectuai leaders: »»phrases borrowed from Marx, QhandlJI, 
Gramscl, Freire and others bring occasional applause but grass-root workers 
realise the emptiness of the show, and the first meeting to bring together different 
grass*roots workers becomes also the last**. The success of Sarvodaya 
Shramadana across the water In Sri Lanka Is all the more Impressive when cast In 
this light. There Is concern too about reliance on overseas aid, described as »»only a 
dream^, partly because of the compromises that this tends to Involve, but also 
because »»we have the right to use the resources of our own country^. 

Among other themes from earlier case studies which find an echo here, one of par- 
ticular interest, and almost global significance. Is the Identity and role of the middle 
class animator, which SuglrtharaJ and his colleagues clearly were. They set out 
quite deliberately, from working with slum-dwellers, to mobilise and organise the 
still more deprived rural poor. Reference to the i»House Church« recalls somewhat 
the spirit of Sarvodaya, as well as the determination In Gonoshasthaya Kendra to 
practise living congruently with the Centre's public purpose. The ARP workers 
pledged themselves to accept all hardships and difficulties in living with and work- 
ing alongside poor oppressed villagers. No ^^hlt and run« methods here: the 
animators stayed with the poor and shared their difficulties and dangers. It Is 
claimed, in contrast to irresponsible activists or agitators who come In and stir up 
the people, then leaving them to bear the brunt of reaction and live with the conse- 
quences. Interestingly, however, Suglrtharaj concludes that the change agents, In 
not wishing to foster dependency, moved on too soon and left some of the new 
groups too weak and unsure of themselves. Al the point where this particular nar- 
rative ends, It was decided to send one animator back to each old area to provide a 
continuing stiffening of resolve. The contrast with those educationists who deter- 
mine to disengage before the point that learners draw particular conclusions and 
commit themselves to one or another action could not be more stark. Not only is the 
extrinsic end, and the Ideology behind this, made explicit; the educator cum 
animator role Is seen as carrying ongoing responsibility with the groups thereby 
mobilised into. In this case, local political action. 



Summary 

The problems are discussed of organising for development from below, via a 
diverse multitude of small groups, In the context of great deprivation and exploita- 
tion of the rural poor and scepticism about political parties and intellectual 
loaders alike. 

Three phases of the work of the Association for the Rural Poor to organise 
agricultural labourers in l^mllnadu and Andra Pradesh, In Southern India, are 
described. They run from 1974 to 1977, from 1977 to 1979, and from 1980. There was 
a religious commitment to equality, and to working with people for their liberation . 
in circumstances of great economic disadvantage and exploitation, which had 
social and cultural as well as political and economic causes. The Christian basis 
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for the work is explained, along with the influence of Paulo Freire, Gandhi, Alinsky 
and of Marxism. The process of politicisation and the objectives beyond the educa- 
tional programmes are set out. The central purpose of conscientising for action 
was tackled through a system of key-words which Is explained and illustrated. The 
philosophy and methodology of Freire were thus applied to altering the oppression 
and sufferings of the poorest, especially landless labourers and Harijans. Mobilisa- 
tion and liberation from the local community level upwards were seen as the key to 
individual advancement through community organisation. 
A summary of achievements lists very specifically the different kinds of gains made 
during the period studied. Direct costs are set out, together with the estimated 
economic value of the change brought about in each case. Morebroadly, the case 
study concludes with reflections on the state of organisation of rural groups, the 
role of change agents, and the relationship to political parties, the Farmers* 
Association, and overseas aid. The study closes with some reflections upon the 
n^d for conscientisation, and the limitations of functional literacy as a means of 
seeking to effect ch ange. 

Felix N.Sugirthara) 



The Diversity of Micro-Group Projects 

There is no history. Life seems to stand still. The burden of misery, hunger and 
ancestral submission to Destiny crushes man by reducing him to the immediate 
tasks of animal survival, and shuts him off from any confrontation which exceeds 
the time limits of his vegetative concerns. Unhappily, this is how we must think of 
the fate of the majority of those people in India who are living below the 'poverty 
line*. They are still overpowered liy magic, superstition, fear and sorcery. 

In India the culture of silence is age-old and has taken the form of a caste hierarchy. 
This cultural oppression, product of the structural relation between dominated and 
dominators, must end. There are certain revolts against the dominating castes and 
classes, but these are sporadic. They indicate the emergence of popular con- 
sciousness but this is not enough. Symbolic action and temporary anger do not 
change society. Groups have, therefore, to try to create revolutionary con- 
sciousness and a continuity of action that together change the oppressive struc- 
ture. The political parties are not doing it. They are content with symbolic actions 
and temporary anger, having neither the will nor the capacity to create revolu- 
tionary critical consciousness among the ' ^oor Political leaders and revolutionary 
intellectuals try to create such consciousness through learned and not-so-learned 
articles. In a country like India where the majority of the poor are also illiterate these 
articles have little imract. 

A number of institutions have been trying to impart knowledge of new agricultural 
methods to the small and the poor farmers. Their efforts also appear to have 
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achieved little success, excepting cases where local people were involved in 
organising such programmes. They also suffer from the defects of government ef- 
forts: paternalism, control, and non-reciprocity between experts and laymen. A 
number of crisis theoreticians have come to the fore, creating social assistance in- 
stitutions and employing armies of social workers. These will never solve the pro- 
blem of development, which is really the problem of people's liberation. What is 
needed is not Just finance or physical inputs to the poor, but going to t ie people to 
create critical consciousness and help them enter the struggle to change the 
socio-economic reality. 

There are however various micro-level groups working with the people and 
organising them against oppression and exploitation. Some cover large areas of 
about 150 villages, while many limit their activities to about 10 villages. Some have 
been working for more than a decade, while a number of groups are very recent. 
Several such groups are formed every year. These groups have different 
ideologies. A few believe in the immediate annihilation of class enemies. Their at- 
tempts win immediate sympathy of the poor, but sympathisers soon become 
targets of police aggression. Some have a clear perception of the structural 
changes to be made, with a clear but broad leftist egalitarian perspective. Some 
are started by persons with rather romantic Ideas of work, while others began their 
work only on a broad humanitarian basis. 

Some groups organise people for implementation of progressive laws, like an 
employment guarantee scheme in Maharashtra, minimum wages acts for 
agricultural labour, laws giving land rights to the poor. Some have also taken up the 
harassment of the lower caste by the higher caste, while others avoid such social 
issues. Some groups engage in medical aid and education, others help people to 
obtain bank loans and government aid for different schemes. Many groups are tak- 
ing up the issues of exploitation by traders, money-lenders, landlords, police, and 
other village officials. 

Most of these groups have no direct links with any political party, although some in- 
dividual workers have leanings towards one party or another. Political parties in 
turn look at the groups with suspicion. Local leaders of all political parties see them 
as rivals; political parties try to woo them at election times. Some groups take a 
strong stand and denounce all political parties; the more reasonable know their 
limitations and admit the necessity of political parties in present circumstances. 



Problems of Organisation for Development from Below 

The groups tend to be separate and scattered. Even those working in close prox- 
imity lack contacts and common strategy. Several efforts are made to bring 
logethsr groups to form a common front, but most of these have failed. Intellectuals 
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try to convene meetings of group leaders to bring them together. Any attempt on an 
All-India scale Invariably fails. First the convenors know only of the large groups 
whose activities have received publicity. Secondly the absence of common ap- 
proach between the groups makes it impossible to create an all-India platform. All- 
India meetings end with revolutionary speeches, resolutions but no action. Even at 
state level attempts to bring different groups together have achieved little success. 
Here again differences in approach and the methods of work get in the way, but the 
real hurdle is that the inviting agency has nothing to offer. Organisers of different 
groups may initially attend such meetings, but the really active among them 
gradually drop out, and annual meetings become a ritual attended mostly by the 
nol-very-active. Some funding agencies also try to bring different groups together, 
also with no real result. Grassroot workers refuse guidance on perspective and 
method of work from the donor agencies, which are mostly foreign-based and 
unable to guide in respect of structural changes. Their meetings are mainly attend- 
ed by their clients. They are comfortable, and nothing more. 

Some universities and institutes of social work have also tried to build up a sort of 
co-ordinating organisation of micro-level groups, also with little success. Their 
meetings may start with an an elaborate and learned lecture by the chief of the In- 
stitute, or a professor who has never been at grass-roots for a single day in his life. 
Phrases borrowed from Marx, Gandhiji, Qramsco. Freire and others bring occa- 
sional applause but grass-root workers realise the emptiness of the show, and the 
first meeting to bring together different grass-roots workers becomes also the last. 
Several groups are led by Christian youths belonging to the different orders. At- 
tempts are made by the senior persons of these orders to bring together organisers 
belonging to their order, and such attempts do have limited results. However, these 
gatherings are attended not only by non-Christian organisers but also by 
organisers belonging to different Christian orders. 

All groups feel the necessity of having some contact with others, particularly in the 
present political context. The agency or the group which really desires to make an 
attempt to bring these groups together must have something to offer in return 
beyond finance. The agency must be ready to visit micro-level groups in the field, to 
organise tehsil or district-level meetings. A group which is not itself a grass-root 
organisation can do this work more effectively than any grass-root organisation. 
Small groups hesitate to attend meetings called by big grass-root organisations, as 
they are afraid that the latter will swallow them up rather than help them. 

Revolution from below appears to be the only solution to the problem of socio- 
economic stagnation. Different grass-roots groups can definitely help to accelerate 
this process. They need bringing together on an information basis, and also to help 
the creation of groups in areas where there is no such work, not an easy task. 
fVlicro-groups have their vanities and prejudices. However, the fear of repression 
prompts them to seek wider co-operation. 

It Is possible in the beginning to create informal fronts of different groups doing 
sifTiilar types of work. This requires tact and humility. A genuine sense of friendship 
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and lack of paternalism is necessary. Groups may develop new activities and 
perspectives in the process of coming tooether. This may take up a few years but 
will reaiiy help to build up people's power, without which there can be no develop* 
men! or liberation. This is not an easy task but knowing a number of grass-roots 
groups reveals rays of hope. 



Situation in the Project Area 

We found the following different lana-holding circumstances in Chinglepet and 
North Arcot District, when we began our work in 1977. 

(i) Feudal landlords, who do not physically participate in the major agricultural 

operations. Income from tenancy and feudal extractions is generally more than 

what one gets out of cultivating land. A feudal landlord might possess 200 to 

300 acres of wet and dry land, sometimes more, 
(il) Capitalist landlords, who do not physically participate in the major agricultural 

operations but exploit wage labour in agriculture to a great amount of surplus. 

50% of income may be derived through labour, the rest through rent. Typically 

100 to 200 acres of good cultivable land is owned, 
(ill) The rich peasant can be defined as one who physically participates in the ma^ 

jor agricultural operations and is not contem with supervision alone. 

Sometimes the rich peasant working on his own farm saves a considerable 

amount of money by his work. 

(iv) Progressive farmers are those called capitalistic. This new class of farmers 
have become powerful through the green revolution and the benefits offered by 
banks and credit societies. Most are either Panchayat Presidents or local party 
leaders; many are staunch supporters of the Farnr)ers' Association. 

(v) The small farmer possesses five to ten acres of cultivable land, does most of 
his work by himself and hires wage labourers whenever necessary. He might 
possess additional acres of dry land and might earn more income through cash 
crops. 

(vi) Marginal farmers might hold one or two acres of wet or dry land and live in 
perpetual debt. 




How does political power and social status relate to the caste structures of these 
areas? With this information to hand, and studying the different kinds of 
agricultural labourers and their wage patterns, it is not too difficult to find out about 
the oppressive situation and the level of exploitation. The facts of injustice, 
atrocities to Harijans, raping of women, burning huts, beating up of labourers, etc. 
are collected to decide whether this area should be chosen for conscientisation or 
not. 

In both the Panchayat Unions, the poorest of the poor consist of the agricultural 
class. They are regularly beaten up. Harijan villages have been burnt whenever 
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there has been resistance by the landless labourers. Landlords control five to six 
Harijan villages and nothing occurs without the approval of the so-called goondas 
landlords. Poor wages are given to the agricultural labourers irrespective of 
Government wage fixation. The labourers neither demand nor protest for higher 
wages. Many cases of caste discrimination go unnoticed. Each rich peasant has at 
least four to five families as bonded labourers. Harijan women have often been 
assaulted and raped. Most of the landless poor simply accept this situation. Hari- 
jan youth who speak against injustices are often beaten and threatened. Lands 
allotted to the poor by the Government have been forcibly and illegally taken by the 
landed class. The backward villages are kept in inhuman conditions. House pattas 
are denied to many Harijan villages, schools maintained only to very poor stan- 
dards. Intelligent children from the landless class are often discouraged from stu- 
dying further. Though the Panchayats have provision for making available lights, 
drinking water facilities, burial-ground, etc. for the untouchable villages, these are 
deliberately denied. In most of the villages the elders or headmen are dancing to 
the tunes of the Panchayat Presidents from the rich caste Hindu groups. Many 
landless join hands with the rich and squeeze the poor with high interest. Often 
tenants are not allowed to continue to cultivate for more than two years. Tenancy 
rates are exorbitant. The agricultural labourers are so afraid of the police that they 
ran away at the very sight of them. After Initiating an Agricultural Labourers* Move- 
ment in Tamilnadu the author moved on to the border area of Andhra Pradesh in 
March 1980. having found the worst problems existing there among the rural 
workers. When we offered to liberate them they welcomed us openly, offered food 
and shelter and began a dialogue, a sign of new commitment. 

This border area of Tamilnadu close to Satyavedu was very well developed, with in- 
tensive agricultural activities. More than a hundred progressive farmers in this area 
possessed all modern machinery and skills for cultivating paddy, and were able to 
get very cheap acrlcultural labour from the borders of Andhra Pradesh. In 
Tamilnadu the agricultural labourers demanded an average daily wage of Rs.5/- 
whereas In Andhra Pradesh it was only Rs.2/-. Therefore the coolies from Andhra 
Pradesh preferred crossing the borders, and were satisfied even if they were paid 
Rs.3/-per day. 

Out of the total population of 66,873. eight per cent of the people are small or 
marginal farmers, and agricultural labourers belonging to different backward caste 
groups. Most are employed for only 150 to 200 days a year. At other times half of 
them cut firewood from the nearby ests and sell it for a very cheap price. The others 
migrate to various parts of Tamilnadu. especially to the fertile parts of Chiglepet 
District, and earn much more than they are usually paid In Andhra Pradesh. Some 
engage in protecting mango orchards and collecting mangoes during March to 
June every year But it is estimated that over sixty-five per cent of the poor in the 
Block live below the poverty line, earning less than Rs.21/- per person per month. 
They are clustered in one hundred and fifty villages in the Block of Satyavedu. 

The extreme poverty of these people has been caused by the survival of feudallstic 
socio-economic structures, keeping them poor and ignorant of their rights. 
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Economic and political interest have manipulated the poor Harijans and other 
backward labourers according to their vested Interests, never allowing them to par- 
ticipate meaningfully In the political process. 

Most of the land in Satyavedu Block Is either forest or barren and uncultivable 
waste, but over five hundred hectares of mango or cashew nut orchards are mostly 
owned by absentee landlords, who live in big cities such as Madras, Hyderabad. 
TIrupatI and Chittoor Sometimes profits from other business and industry are used 
to buy cheap land for mango orchards. A few rich feudal land-owners live mostly 
near the river bed where there is an ample supply of ground water The other rich 
peasants are scattered all over the Block and are politically very powerful. Most of 
the small farmers possess dry land and a bit of wet land. They do cultivate bits and 
pieces, but always become the losers, and are fully controlled by the rich landed 
gentry. Land ceiling legislation during the emergency did affect Satyavedu as 
much as was possible. In many places landless Harijans received one to five acres 
of dry land, but not of a cultivable nature. Many big peasants also divided and sold 
some of their waste land. But those who own ten acres of land have not substantial- 
ly contributed to agricultural development in terms of raising any bumper crop. 
Though the ground water is not very deep down it has not been properly used in dry 
areas. Therefore the non-progressive middle class farmers who received free 
government land still lived in poverty and debt. The landless of course suffered 
worst. Thus the rural rich controlled the socio-economic machinery In the whole 
Taluk by keeping the poor masses submissive and squeezing all they could from 
the labour force for their own benefit. 



The Project of the Association tor the Rural Poor 

This case study explains the people's movement in terms of social and political 
transformation. More should be done to organise the unorganised rural masses 
before it is too late. Myself and a group of young people decided to leave the slums 
of Madras where we had been organising the urban poor, and work in the most 
backward rural areas of T^mllnadu because we felt that the slum-dwellers, though 
poor and powerless, were still more privileged than the rural poor. Secondly, most 
of the slum-dwellers were more interested in solving day-to-day problems such as 
getting water pipes, street lights and latrines for their slums, than in transforming 
their powerlessness into fruitful action to build up people's power 

Work among the agricultural labourers can be divided into three phases. In 1974. 
when five of us left the city, we were sure that the little experience we had had in 
Madras in the techniques of Community Organisation would help us to analyse the 
rural situation better and start an effective programme among landless agricultural 
labourers. From August 1974 to 1977, along with four other graduate animators. I 
organised landless Harijan agricultural labourers in one of the oppressive Blocks 
of Chinglepet District of Tamilnadu. By means of a regular conscientlsatlon pro* 
cess which included adult education based on issues and key words having 
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historical significance, study-circles to youth for politiclsation, mass cultural action 
or drama programmes for demythologising the myths, laboos and caste values, 
leadership training for village leaders, etc.. we were able to strengthen two thou- 
sand Harljan agricultural labourers into solidarity. There resulted a mass organisa- 
tion in the name of the Rural Harljan Agricultural Development Association 
(RHADA) completely governed and controlled by leaders who had no status or 
power previously. 

From 1977 to 1979 about ten animators went to another Panchayat Union of North 
Arcot District at the request of the agricultural labourers. During these three years 
we again conscientlsed three categories of powerless people in a class basis: 
landless agricultural labourers; marginal farmers; and the small farmers. The ma- 
jority of the labourers In this new place also happened to be Harljans. From our 
earlier experience, we learnt many lessons and avoided making the same 
mistakes. In the second place we were clear about our objectives. As a result the 
long cherished movement of agricultural labourers came Into being at the end of 
1980 In the form of an Agricultural Labourers' K/lovement or Union on Tamllnadu 
level, with three thousand subscribing members, and a Head Office In Vellore, 
North Arcot District. 

At the beginning of 1980. some of us left the old areas and scattered into interior 
parts of Tamllnadu and Andhra with the purpose of Intensifying the rural workers' 
movement. This Includes agricultural labourers, artisans, small farmers and other 
workers such as salt workers and quarry workers. I worked along with eight new 
animators In the border areas of Tamllnadu and Andhra, convinced that we would 
be able to make the same impact in Andhra and create a fervour among the rural 
workers to form a union of their own to fight for their basic rights. 

What are the convictions under which we have been motivating the agricultural 
labourers' movement? 

Faith & Ideology: Values and Objectives 

Anyone conscious of the growing and alarming disparity between the poor and rich 
locally and Internationally, and of the inhuman way the masses are marginalised 
and condemned to sub-human living conditions, cannot but look for alternative 
organisation of societies favouring greater justice and equality. This should not be 
the pre-occupatlon only of a few top politicians and International organisations; 
rather It should be the concern of every man and women who In everyday life sees 
and experiences exploitation and dehumanisatlon. 

There is a growing concern regarding over-Ideology among people concerned with 
existing social conditions. Ideology has become a very sensitive word. Both those 
who are afraid of Ideologies and so react negatively to the concept of Ideology, and 
those who speak positively, are well aware of the power of ideology in social 
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change. Ideologies can and do play a crucial role in promoting social change as 
well as In perpetuating the status quo. In other words they are key instruments in 
promoting and retarding social change. 

Ideologies promote social change by offering a system of social and economic 
analysis of the existing situation in a society, and by proposing objectives to be 
achieved, and programmes and methods of social action to be followed In achiev- 
ing the objectives. On the other hand an Ideology can defend and justify an existing 
social order. Everything in culture, in social and economic relations. In the state. In 
religion. In education, in mass and even in everyday life, has ideological dimen* 
sions. There simply is not anything that is non-Ideological. It is a fallacy to speak of 
a non-Ideological stand or a non-Ideological approach to social, economic and 
political questions. 

It is our own conviction that, as Christians, we can transform faith and suffering into 
a deeper knowledge of God's love as was the case with Jesus. Our struggle among 
the poor is to express the full meaning of the Gospel and to Identify ourselves with 
those for whom Christ dies daily on the cross. Theology according to our 
understanding cannot be used to justify political situations, but to criticise such 
justifications. We see politics and economics as decisive spheres for Christian 
praxis. 

As Christians with a concern for the establishment of a new world order, we accept 
that existence determines consciousness; if we do not create feelings of dishar- 
mony between existence and consciousness, social transformation within an 
ideological framework of love, justice, equality and freedom will be only superficial. 

We do not accept that people's faith must pass through an ecclesiastical structure 
where only the ordained have the authority to decide for the people. We sustain the 
ideas of the 'House Church', which rreets in insignificant places whenever 
necessary, accepting anyone who suffers, by the sins of society, to understand the 
cross of Christ in worldly spirituality and be liberated from submission to fate, 
apathy and exploitation. The concept of 'House Church' is to practise love and 
forgiveness in the context of inequality, dehumanisation, prejudice, envy and strife, 
and to create a new humanity as the foundation of the kingdom of God at hand. We 
pledge ourselves to work together with oppressed, both Harijans and Non- 
Harijans. and accept all hardships and difficulties to work with them for total 
change in their own environment. We seek no comfort, accepting simple village life 
according to the poor standard of the villagers, in the role of servants among the 
people. We would lead in the way of Christian discipline based on prayer, devotion 
and corporate worship and understand each other with love, trust and confidence. 

To create an awareness in the minds of a landless peasant that receiving Rs.3A per 
day for ten hours' work is due not to fate or the existence of poverty In India, but to 
the poor understanding of his own existence (which he believes has nothing to do 
with the present oppressive organisational structures) v e need a theory of social 
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transformation beyond the dogmatic beliefs of religion, culture and tradition. Non- 
Marxist chance agents may try to change the consciousness of the masses to be In 
harmony with their existence. The revolutionary K/larxIst who believes In a classless 
society, based on State sovereignity, wants to create socialist consciousness by Im- 
posing a socialistic historical approach to struggle, without consclentlsing the op- 
pressed through problematlsatlon. Thesa two approaches have been widely used 
on an International level to provoke the poorest of the poor for radical change. I^ost 
development agencies have become depressed because the first approach has 
not succeeded. The second approach has led to social disruption through 
violence. 

It Is In this context that I talk about creating and strengthening an awareness of 
social change among the voiceless through a pedagogical approach of consclen- 
tlsation. As a pragmatlst with a vision I am convinced of a humanising process 
enabling people to think rationally of existence without romanticism floating bet- 
ween consciousness and existence. Man, dehumanised by the rotten structures 
and system. Is able to feel free and engage himself mentally and physically In a 
forward-moving determination of consciousness which is the solid foundation of a 
humanistic faith. 



Four Sources of Ideology 

We are convinced that with a methodology based on the philosophy of education 
for liberation , the poorest of the poor can think and act Independently to change the 
consciousness of their existence, which has so far been based on distorted views 
of such capitalistic matters as: competition, divlde-and-rule, cut-throat job oppor- 
tunities, exploitation, myths, false views of caste degradation, discrimination accor- 
ding to skills, outmoded views of production, unequal distributive forces, nepotism, 
slavery, malpractices, repression, domination of private property, feudal values, 
animism, fate. 

Our Ideology for the social transformation of unjust structures has been developed 
from four sources. 

1 Paulo Frelre's approach to the liberation of the oppressed through a pedagogy 
that can make them feel they are not docile listening social animals but con- 
scious beings with enormous self-expression. This has recreating effects on 
their oppressed existence within an oppressive historical situation. This 
methodology makes them critically analyse the society, generating a new 
culture of change through participation. Freire was the most Important source of 
inspiration for the group although, truth to tell, we succeeded in making out only 
a few lines of Frelre's writings, finding the abstract terminology unlntelllgible. 
We have met other groups which faced the same initial difficulty. 

2 Qandhiji's philosophy of education based on the liberation of the rural masses. 
Purification of the self and totally committing oneself to the cause of the public. 
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refusing to comply to a system that perpetuates Injustices, learning to suffer and 
struggle together for the creation of a new community of freedom and equality, 
and establishing 'commune' types of people's organisations; these are the 
essence of GandhljI's precepts of liberation theory. 

3. Saul Allnsky's technique of disorganising an organised community to build 
power has been used as a tactic to help the powerless to build mass organisa- 
tions. The techniques of role plays, analysing case studies, group dynamics, 
creating new leadership, pressuring power structures through non-violent 
means, have all been used day-to-day for problem-solving and for the construc- 
tion of people's power. 

4. The Marxist tool of analysis Is often used critically to assess the given situation 
of oppression and exploitation. With the help and co-operation of the local peo- 
ple a new ideological framework is formulated. If a proper societal analysis Is 
made the vision of a new society will be very much socialistic, and these 
socialistic principles will not be a replica of any existing model. It Is In this con- 
text of Ideological socialistic principles that a revolution suitable to the given 
situation will emerge. 



Poiiticisation: Strategies and Objectives 

The situation of the Harijans, Adivasis and other backward caste labourers is no 
longer a local phenomenon, there are upheavals and uprisings all over the country, 
and signs that people are protesting against oppressive structures. By tackling 
deep-rooted caste and tribal problems, and organising the rural labourers on 
economic grounds, we are trying to create a mass class consciousness among the 
80% of rural labourers to increase their struggles and intensify their commitment to 
total change. 

If our goal is socialism, we must also transform the socio-cultural structures with all 
their values and norms. This means redefining people's culture and people's 
history, understanding the revolutionary potential already existing, and trying to 
establish a new society, demeriting the values and goals of capitalistic society 
among the voiceless in the rural areas. 



Objectives in politicising people are as follows: 

(i) To make agricultural labourers an integral part of society accepted as people 
with dignity and respect; 

(ii) To build labour power through mass organisations for effective political, social 
and economic participation at trie local. Block and District level; 

(ill) To consolidate farm labour (the only labour force in our area) around economic 
issues based on day-to-day problems, and Increase and solidify the bargaining 
power of those currently powerless; 
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(iv) To politicise and organise landless agricultural labourers other than Harljans, 
to consolidate and participate in struggles of a class nature; 

(V) To study, analyse and help to llberatD all five categories of landless lalwurers; 
agricultural landless labourers on daily wcges; agricultural landed labourers 
with small pieces of land but lack of malarial resources; permanent bonded 
labourers in the clutches of the big peasants and small farmers; semi-bonded 
and contract labourers and share croppers; marginal farmers and small 
farmers in perpetual debt. 



Specific objectives laid down for the phase of work starting in 1980 were as follows: 

(i) To continue with the programme of conscientisation to cover at least forty 
villages during the next two years and to make at least a thousand people con- 
scious of their situation. 

(il) To establish action committees in each village and initiate dialogue on develop- 
ment, conduct regular training programmes for promising youth , and build new 
leadership for effective local participation. 

(Hi) To study thoroughly the economic conditions of the rural poor and work out a 
viable scheme for providing land, employment, technical education and other 
skill training for the landless on a collective and co-operative basis. 

(IV) To acquire forest land wherever possible for the sake of the landless and 
reclaim the land on a collective basis for a 'Biological Farming System', with ap- 
propriate technological skills already available among the villages. 

(V) To seek the co-operation of the government and other agencies wherever 
necessary to help the poorest of the poor out of inhuman conditions. 

(vi) To concentrate on health education and women's liberation by appointing a few 
health workers, health education itself being a conscientisation process. 
Village women to be specially trained to take care of village health needs, with 
emphasis on prevention rather than cure, and top priority to child care. 

(vii) To help rural women to learn their rights and responsibilities by forming small 
women's groups in villages for various developmental activities; small sewing 
centres to be started. 

(viii) To eradicate mass illiteracy, superstitions, myths, taboos, witchcrafts and such 
dreadful diseases as leprosy and tuberculosis, and to foster new communities 
of active citizens. 

(ix) Ultimately to form a Landless Agricultural Labourer's Union and enable a few 
leaders to contest political elections at Block and Taluk level. 

(X) To start commune-type collective and community farming and enable the poor 
to live self-sufficiently by raising at least one meal through poultry, piggery or 
sheep breeding. To provide credit facilities to small farmers to enable them to 
cultivate their land and raise a sizable income. 

(xi) To equip the leaders of the agricultural union to participate in politics and local 
village Panchayat elections, replacing corrupt and oppressive caste- 
dominated leadership. 
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(xli)1b organise short training courses and Aii-india li'aining Courses for activists in 
various action groups and voluntary agencies throughout the country. 

(xiii) lb organise seminars (or intelligent social worters ard agricultural experts on 
blo«dynamlc agricuiturSi conservation of ^"r^sts and soil, rural appropriate 
technoiogyi etc. 

(xiv) To create a link between different action groups In Andhra and oiJer help and 
co-ordination whenever necessary. 



The Consclentitation Process 

These procedures differ greatly from those followed by voluntary agencies for 
development aid. Generally speaking, such agencies seek to improve living condi* 
tions by taking away a small amount only from the superfluous excess of goods of 
rich people. They avoid trying to bring about real structural changes. Such 
charitable enterprises fall short of what needs to be done. 1b go about doing good 
in such a manner, without knowing what one is really un-dolng. and to analyse the 
deeper causes and take stock of the consequences of one's action, can no longer 
be pardoned. 

There is also the practice of some welfare programmes and religious institutions — 
albeit well-intentioned — to organise, for instance, batches of students who ^re 
sent to bring solace and relief to villages and slums, yet behave like visitors in a zoo. 
Realistic analysis must precede lucid action, If it is intended to effect transforma* 
tion. This analysis should be radical and without compromise. It should be pro- 
tracted and cover all different steps, including the motivations and implications of 
the whole undertaking. 



Conscientisation 

as a Comntunication Process 

The work of the main animators has much to do with the processes of communtca* 
tion. It is of capital importance that, from the very beginning, they get sensitised to 
theories of comtYiunication and be made aware of some elementary concepts and 
basic probletYis. Subsequently, they will have to go on deepening this insight. They 
can never forget that it is through dialogue that one becomes more conscious of 
reality The animators should develop their skill and competence at two principal 
levels. The first Is their own relational behaviour within the group of animators, the 
first companions at hand. Direct and progressive experimentation is called for 
which has to be somewhat regular and methodical, using the techniques of group 
dynamics. They have to train and form thsmseives in a concrete manner, analysing 
the Interactions at work in their own circle. The quality and efficacy of the whole 
conscientisation project depends partly upon a high standard of healthy internal 
exchange within this group itself. 
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The second level Is know-how about the elementary problems and techniques of 
communication; from this knowledge will ensue the capacity to detect the real 
aspirations of the people, with appropriate methods of observation and investiga* 
tlon. Correct methods are always of a ncn*dlrectlve kind, based on dialogue and 
unbiased interrogation. One has to rely on tho words used by the partner In conver- 
sation and to follow closely the Internal development of his thought-flow* One has 
not to pronounce any judgement but on the contrary to respect the other person's 
own way of expressing himself, of construing his own logic. Aften/vards there will be 
ample scope to make the communication more explicit and render it conscious at a 
deeper level. Each society Is finally but a particular system of communications; the 
way In which the animator enters Into contact with the population pre-determlnes a 
certain type of social relationship. 

The practice of consclentlsatlon differs from the economic, ritual, financial or 
political practices. In that It is a full practice of communication. The very milieu In 
which consclentlsatlon is exercised and the place where It has Its desired effects Is 
in the broad field of communication. It intends to promote a reflexive and critical 
consciousness about the nature of relational system • that unite social partners at 
the different levels of their collective life. Consclentlsatlon seeks to question and 
then modify established models which tend to freeze the existing systems of social 
relation and communication. This effect is produced by an action which of itself in- 
troduces a whole mass of new information In the field of communication. 
This should not be done in a rush. Therefore animators should acquire the ability to 
analyse and to deal at all levels with the network of forces that permeate the dif- 
ferent symbolic layers of social relations. 



The KeV'^Word Approach 

A collection of 444 basic words revealed that the population was currently using a 
vocabulary concerned essentially with the social and economic order This helped 
the main animators to gain an awareness of the current vocabulary and, thereafter, 
together wltf. the village animators, to draw up a more thematic analysis of key- 
words and types of phrases. 

Analysis of the selected linguistic theme made explicit: 

— the obstacles opposing the solution of the problem 

— the effective means for solving it 

— the programme of corresponding actions; and 
the likely cost in money and time. 

Here are some key-words and key-phrases which the group catalogued, and an ex- 
ample of the scheme of treatment. 
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Keywords 

WATER 
LOAN 

ROAD 

PRICE RISE 

LIGHT 
FAMINE 
EMPLOYMENT 
RADIO 

RATION CARD 

ELECTION 

SICKNESS 

POPULATION 

UNTOUCHABILITY 

SCHOOL 



AGRICULTURAL 
WORKER LAND 



'In this bloody village, there is no drinkirg vvetfer. 

There's land, but no money to cultivate th.) land. Nobody 
will give a loan for digging of a well ' 

There's no road in this bloody village in the event of an 
emergency' 

'When the prices go up, it is impossible to buy anything. 
How are we going to live?' 

There are some electricity poles but no bulbs.' 

'Because of the drought last year people emigrated to town 

in search of work'. 

'People talk of everything and nothing. If we had the radio It 
would be better.' 

'It's impossible to buy outside the ration shops. We'd like to 
purchase in these shops but there aren't any here'. 

'It doesn't matter who wins the elections. We only eat accor- 
ding to the work of our hands. Each one lives for himself.' 

'What happens? For two days, I've had a head-ache. In the 
evening, I had a fever. Nobody bothers about me. The 
hospital's a long way off. 

'We made kids like pigs and there's not even room to sit 
down'. 

'Look. Sir — If we give thdn a rupee they take it. But if we 
touch them they say »We are Untouchables**.' 

'Even though our grandparents had no education, we want 
our children to go to school. But we can't send them .' 



Key Sentences 

'Even though we work like bullocks from morning to night our salary hardly pays for 
one mr^al.' 

They say »He who cultivates the land is owner of it«. Now since my grand-father, 
we've worked this land and it doesn't belong to us..... They say they're going to give 
the land to the landless peasants. There's no meeting about this. I've paid taxes for 
10 years and I've no right of ownership.' 
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Obstacles 

Lack of collaboration amongst workers. 

Workers from neighbouring villages are willing to work for less. 

Ignorance of the legislation relative to minimum salary. 

No other work possible. 

Ignorance of recent agrarian reforms laws. 

Loop-holes in the legislation and ways of getting round it. 

Corruption. 

Ignorance of administrative procedures relative to the claims to title and property. 
Objections on the part of village people. 
Ignorance of taxes paid but not registered. 



I^eetings in the village create understanding and co-operation. 

r^/leetings with neighbouring villages for agreement about salaries to be accepted. 

Visits to Associations of agricultural labourers in other districts to become informed 

about their aims and types of action. 

To meet the authorities concerned. 

To know laws and procedures. 

To know the Twenty Point Programme. 

To know the law on agrarian reform and the land ceiling. 



The Central Issue 

Real development is liberation of the oppressed from the cultural burden upon 
their minds. The oppressed must first be prepared to denounce oppression in all 
forms. There is no real annunciation without denunciation. While getting prepared 
to end oppression the oppressed must be ready to build an oppression-free socie- 
ty, not just change places with the oppressor. Critical self^insertion into real action 
by the oppressed will then ultimately transform the reality of oppression. 

The oppressed is made by the oppressor to believe that everything is in harmony 
with existence and in effect predestined. Unless a man believes that he can 
change his existence, he will never liberate himself. Since consciousness deter- 
mines the existence of each individual, we emphasise the disharmony between 
consciousness and existence. A free person is able to develop all the faculties and 
find satisfaction in whatever is creatively done. 

An animator is one who instigates the masses to wake up from their 'culture of 
silence* and see the world with new realities. He or she is a catalyser. designer of 
their destiny. Animators do not believe in relief work, in compromises that betray 
the poor. They Identify and side with the oppressed. They are radical and commit- 
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ted to social transformation through political struggles. They stay with the poorest 
of the poor instead of using 'hit and run' methods. They are people-oriented, not 
target- oriented. They believe in a steady, slow and painful process of social 
change which is effective and revolutionary. They treat people as subjects of 
humanisation, not objects of welfare and relief. They work with the people, accep- 
ting their decisions and conditions rather than impo^^ing their own intellectual 
ideas and goals. 

They do not wish to stick to one place of work. Believing in the idea of a movement, 
they prefer to move from place to place, mobilising the unorgan ised and powerless. 
Thus they will never become emotionally attached to an area, committing 
themselves only to establishing justice and truth wherever it is needed most. We 
therefore commit ourselves to work in any area only for a period of four to five years, 
and during this limited time, to prepare local leaders to take up the work. 



Results 

Some Examples of Achievements 

On entering the oppressed villages we faced severe problems. It was not easy to 
win the confidence of the poor villagers and begin a programme. In many instances 
we were suspected and forcefully rejected by the villagers. Landlords instigated 
landless Harijans to drive us away, branding us extremists. Despite this we began 
regular problem-oriented education after picking up key words frequently spoken 
by the poor. We lived in the Harijan villages and organised the people day and 
night. Popular theatres were held to highlight injustices. Men, women and youth 
were brought to understand the oppressive conditions, and as a result many 
changes took place. 

So far we have trained three groups of people at different levels. First we gave train- 
ing to nearly one hundred activists, community organisers and rural development 
workers from different parts of India, about half of them from church-related 
groups, using a well-defined syllabus relevant to transforming local situations. Par- 
ticipants came from Cross-Comprehensive Rural Operations Service Society, An- 
dhra Pradesh; Rural Development 

Advisory Service, Hyderabad; Rural Development Association, f^idnapur. West 
Bengal; Society for Rural Education and Development, Tamilnadu; Houng India 
Project, Karnataka. 

Secondly we trained village level animators or cadres and absorbed them into our 
groups for organising dramas, study circles and leadership training, for people at 
the grass roots. 

Thirdly we trained about three hundred village leaders representing various action 
committees in three different areas, and helped them to safeguard their mass- 
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based labour organisation. Discussions of case studies, role-plays, sensitivity 
training, leadership skills: these and other approaches were used to nfiake leaders 
more articulate and less oppressive. These leaders have now taken charge of the 
agricultural labourers* movement in Tamilnadu, and to some extent have a broader 
perspective on planning and legislating for the labour force at local and national 
level. We also trained eight theological students during their internship training. 



We organised some twenty strikes for raising wages, redeeming illegal land 
holdings, and demanding justice against the beating up of Harijans and raping of 
women. In each strike at least ten to fifteen villages participated with firm discipline 
and a well planned strategy. Land reforms enjoyed top priority. Any available ex^^ 
cess lands were either grabbed or asked for through legal means. Conciliation and 
negotiation during strikes occurred under the presidency of the police and the 
thashildar, so that the agreement was enforced. 



Instead of protesting against small caste atrocities we gave top priority to economic 
issues to benefit the majority of the people. A Bhoodan land of 100 acres was 
released for the benefit of the landless, after a prolonged struggle with the rich 
landed peasantry, who first gave the land but took it back again, although the 
Government had registered it as Bhoodan land donated for the poor. In six villages 
people, mostly Harijans, received house pattas after hunger strikes and picketing 
in front of the Collector's or Welfare Thasildar's Office. 



A Centre to train backward girls not only in embroidery but also in liberation and 
work skills was opened in 1976. Some twenty«five young women were trained in 
leadership skills, animation work, rural comprehensive health, etc. Most of them 
then worked in different organisations in Tamilnadu, promoting women's 
movements among the agricultural labourers. Nine non-formal schools were open* 
ed for children between the ages of six and fourteen where there were no schools. 
Two were declared to be exclusively for cow-boys. The syllabus was carefully 
prepared mainly to provide a vocational training which would enable them to re- 
main in their village and work for the development of ths rural areas. 



There resulted fourteen groups working in various parts of Tamilnadu with the 
same ideology, methodology and programmes, with the aim of organising rural 
labourers. Ten bonded labourers were released during the emergency, through 
rallies and the support of the State Bank of India, Polur, Tamilnadu, and the Indian 
Overseas Bank, Vellore, Tamilnadu. Four rallies were organised to stress and de- 
mand a charter of ten demands of the agricultural labourers' movement at the 
District Headquarters in North Arcot and Chinglepet Districts. In each rally about 
4,000 rural workers participated, showing their solidarity. 
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other Specific Achievements 



Wages were Increased after prolonged strikes in different villages. The wage used 
to be Rs.3/- for men and Rs.2.50/- for women for all kinds of agricultural work. After 
[f ree strikes wages went up to Rs.5/- for men and Rs.4/- for women. Through strikes 
the labourers learnt the techniques of bargaining, negotiating and demanding. 
People's organisation began to emerge as they learnt to suffer and also fight for 
their rights. A tew bonded labourers were permanently released. In each Harijan 
village the new action committee began to make decisions affecting total village 
development. Youth became more courageous and encouraged others to protest. 
Children began to go to school regularly Child labour was to some extent 
discouraged. People learnt procedures for solving their problems, meeting the 
Taluk IHead and the District l-lead when emergencies arose. 

Through the mass consientisation programme in two separate Panchayat Unions 
of Tamilnadu, we touched nearly 150 backward villages over six years. In each 
village roughly 50 — 70 adults, both men and women, benefited from problem* 
oriented adult education classes. They learnt at least to write their names and read 
a little and also how to solve problems themselves; their civic and political con- 
sciousness increased. They learnt to become more participative; to make deci- 
sions and stick to them; to protest and struggle to achieve social justice; and 
understood the process of forming Action Committees in order to go to the govern- 
ment offices and other places to demand what had been denied. 



Estimated Gains and Costs 

The total cost of the project was very small , with few visible costs beyond the time of 
the workers involved. The following is an estimate of expenditure on various forms 
of activity, and the economic value of the final gain. 



Problem Time Estimated Estimated 



1. Drinking Water 

The majority of villages have no 
drinking water (wells lacking or 
dried up. dilapidated, polluted). 
45 cases registered 
37 solved 

Spending. 6 months 98000 2500000 



Needed 

To 
Solve It 



Expenditure Economic 
Value of 
the Final Qp ' I 
Rs. Rs. 
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Problem 



Time 
Needed 



To 
Solve It 



Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure Economic 
Value of 
the Final Gain 



2. Cultivated Land 

The Harijans had received some 
land with title of ownership through 
government regulation or under in- 
fluence of the Bhoodan movement 
for redistribution of land; but the 
original owners had taken them 
back by falsifying the titles. Those 
plots had to be returned to the true 
owners. 

186 acres reclaimed in 9 villages. 

451 acres still to be recovered. 21/2 years 222000 37200000 

3. Land for Hut<*Settlements 

The Department of Harijan welfare 
had distributed rights of land- 
ownership to hundreds of homeless 
Harijans. 

109 acres thus given. 
26 acres appropriated. 

83 acres still pending. 21/2 years 350000 2600000 

4. Electricity 

220 attempts made at getting 
electrification of villages. 
150 installations. 

70 pending. 21/2 years 37000 455000 

5. Collective Radios 

Radios supplied to Harijan 
communities which are utilised 
by caste people. 
17 cases mentioned. 
5 settled. 

12 pending. 21/2 years 30000 200000 
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Problem 



Time 
Needed 

To 
Solve It 



Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure Economic 
Value of 
the Final Qain 
R$, Rs, 



6. School Buildings 

A school meant for the Harijans. 
which was left half-finished and 
badly constructed, has been Im- 
proved and completed. 
7 cases. 
4 realised. 
3 pending. 

7. School Children 

Programmes of cultural action have 
convinced parents to send 250 more 
children to school. 
Savings for education board. 



2 years 



20000 



2850000 



500000 



8. Loans 

Help provided for requests of loans 
e.g. to dig a well. 
80 requests were made. 
5 were granted. 2 years 

9. Means of Communication 

The president of the Panchayat had 
sanctioned 3 new roads of about 3 
kms to link the colony to the main 
road 

in 3 villages. 

2 villages waiting. 2 years 



25000 



500000 



18000 



800000 



10. Landworkers 

In various villages, strikes were 
organised to increase the pay-scale 
for both men and women. 
60 villages made claims. 
50 obtained increase. 



21/2 years 



180.00 55000000 
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Problem 



Time Estimated Estimated 
Needed Expenditure Economic 



To Value of 

Solve It the Final Qain 



Rs. fls. 



llUntouchability 

In 4 villages, Harijanswere not 

allowed to cultivate land next to a 

village of high caste people nor 

could they cross that village. 

In 2 villages the situation could not 

be remedied. 21/2 years 

12. Creation of the Harijan 
Assooiation 

65 villages have Joined to lay the 
foundation (700 members con- 
tribute). Their number Is increasing 
constantly 

13. Road to the Cremation Ground 

The Departments of Public Works 
and Social Assistance have sanc- 
tioned roads leading to the crema- 
tion ground for Harijans in five 



A Broader Appraisal 

(i) We left both areas immediately after the formation of the Harijan Labourer's 
Association and the Agricultural Worker's Movement. Despite our conviction 
not to dominate the people*s organisations we feel that we should have remain- 
ed somewhat longer The leaders of the movements requested us to stay longer 
and guide them but we refused and shifted to new areas. We felt subsequently 
that these new organisations lacked courage, discipline and perseverance. 
Some of the leaders became too parochial. Some were influenced by right- 
wing political forces. The Panchayat Union staff and the landlords in con- 
nivance with the Police used repressive measures. But the struggle goes on. 
We have now decided to send one animator each to the old areas to encourage 
people to stand firm and continue to struggle for their lost rights. 

(ii) We used donations from friends in India and abroad to promote the 
movements. Now the labourers are asked to manage with their subscriptions 
only This is the best way of making them self-sustained, but I wonder whether 
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etc., without financial support. It Is however only a dream to think that people's 
movements would grow only with foreign funds. We have the right to use 
resources In our own country; why should we not encourage these movements 
to do so? 

(Ill) In one area the Harljan Landless Labourers' Association Is strong, In another 
the class organisation of the agricultural workers Is stronger. But the Harljans 
do not want to join hands with the Agricultural Workers' Movement, though it Is 
on the State level, thinking that their Identity would be lost; they prefer to remain 
a caste organisation. In the Agricultural Labourers' Movement, It Is too difficult 
to prevent the other caste Hindus from taking the leadership. The majority of 
the members are Harljan coolies, but they are often overpowered by the caste 
Hindu labourers; It Is not possible to achieve an equal share In the governing 
body between non-Harljan and Harljan workers. 

(Iv) The Agricultural Labourers' Movement has to spread Its wings all over 
Tamllnadu. This needs committed full-time workers to go all over the State and 
convince other agricultural movements to join. In many parts the small and 
marginal farmers are not mobilised, remaining outside the movement of the 
working class. 

(v) The question of party affiliation often confronts the leaders. Both the left parties 
— the CPI and the CPM want to enlist the suppott of the workers, and 
dialogue has started. The Organising Secretary of the Agricultural Labourers' 
Movement was himself a CPM worker. Whether or not It Is too early to have this 
support Is a serious question. The CPI and the CPM have no strong basis In the 
rural areas, and are afraid of these mass movements among the working class. 
At the same time they would like to draw the organisations under their party 
banners. To engage in a serious discussion with the party, a group of labour 
leaders has first to be prepared. 

(vl) How to confront the Farmers' Association is another Important question that 
has to be discussed on a wider level. The farmers are now trying to incorporate 
the agricultural labourers in their associations, telling them to join the farmers' 
agitations and fight along with them. But the history of the past three years 
shows that the agricultural workers have been almost forced to participate in 
the agitations of the farmers since most of them work on their lands. 
Sometimes they have been hired on dally wages to participate in the agitations. 
The majority who died in the police firing during the agitations happened to be 
the poor landless labourers who were made to stand in the front line and fight 
against the police and the bureaucracy. In this process of politicking, 
we, the leaders of the agricultural labourers' movement are becoming very ner- 
vous, finding It difficult to counter the Farmers' Associations with a clear-cut 
Ideology. They cannot convince the small and marginal farmers in their move- 
ment to show loyalty to the movement rather than to the Farmers' Association. 
As animators we wonder whether we should Infiltrate the movement of the 
workers and remain with them for a longer time, to motivate them towards right 
decisions and towards confronting reactionary forces in the disguise of 
radicalism. 



(vil) So far we have not built up any kind of linkage among ail the action groups and 
voluntary agencies working In different parts of Tltmiinadu with Harijan and 
non-H^rtjan agricultural labourers. Some work on caste issues. Some work on 
class issues. Some use educational processes to organise tribals. Some are 
using a lot of economic input. But the problem Is whether they are all reai!y 
working for organising at the grass-roots, or for some other purpose. How to 
bring them together on a common platform and make them confront the reality 
of a People's Movement is still a question. 

(viil) We have not built any financial base to enable the workers to continue their 
struggle. Since trade unions are prohibited from receiving foreign donations it 
becomes difficult for the movement to continue important programmes on a 
State level. Let us not forget that the members are mostly non-permanent 
workers with meagre wages. To subscribe heavily is therefore a problem. 

(ix) Linkage with other workers' movements all over India has not yet been 
achieved. 



Conclusion 

Experience has proved that to confront India's conditions of extreme poverty, it Is 
necessary to abandon the kind of misguided prudence with which welfare Institu- 
tions carry out economic development projects, when at the very start they refuse 
to make a critical analysis of society. Development work must start by analysing 
deeply the clashes of interest, the social disparities, as well as the attitudes of peo- 
ple. One should not make do with humanitarian motivations or ready-made 
technical solutions, or stick to a party catechism. There Is need for a real appren- 
ticeship, which, in the first place, can be assured only by personal involvement in 
the struggle for social liberation. Secondly, this apprenticeship requires con- 
tinuous reassessment on the part of the aminators. guided by a set of elementary 
categories. The concrete contents of these categories can hardly be taught 
beforehand or formally; they are operative and heuristic concepts whose function 
is pedagogical. To use them as topics for teaching in isolation from their dialectical 
moorings (viz.. the permanent process of social action/critical reflection) amounts 
to falsifying the whole idea of conscientisation, which is a praxis, not a subject to be 
taught. 



A Note on Literacy 

Education through conscientisation cannot be ranged in the same order as a func- 
tional literacy campaign. The latter is not always a real criterion for development. 
Programmes of cultural action may include a minimum effort of literacy. The 
villagers* motivation for learning how to write the alphabet may not go further than 
acquiring the ability to spell and sign their names. A functional literacy campaign 
may indirectly facilitate the economic progress of the village — though with serious 
reservation about the usefulness of many programmes of functional literacy in the 
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Third Worid. especially If one considers the Input of capital. They may perhaps Im* 
prove workers' productivity or permit the Implementation of particular projects with 
a net Increase In profits, but It Is certain today that wide- scale literacy campaigns 
are not of great practical use: they are too costly and provoke a good deal of frustra- 
tion, If the programmes do not also entail new chances of employment. All this has 
already been said long ago 

What is the repercussion of literacy campaigns at village level? 

The landowners who utilise the labour force will naturally profit most from an im«> 
provement of the labour force itself. If we made the simplest presupposition that 
literacy In general Is but an acquisition of knowledge, and that development Is but 
the logical application of that newly acquired knowledge, then progress should 
automatically accompany all programmes of literacy and one could Imagine that 
the imparting of mere knowledge was a great power for progress. Reality Is quite 
different. Objective knowledge does not alter the collective mentality, nor change a 
person's attitude It does nut help reorganise the pattern of social relationships. It 
also does not make sense to speak about literacy as a promoter of development 
unless the person acquiring literacy also gains an awareness of his Increased 
responsibility and the ability to contribute to the building of his community. In view 
of the extreme poverty of the masses, literacy In India (where more than 400 million 
people are Illiterate) should mean, first of all, an Intense programme of liberation. 
Consclentlslng projects should therefore orientate programmes of literacy towards 
political education and use them as instruments to make the oppressed even more 
conscious about all soits of alienation. 



Appendix 

Agricultural Labourers Union -Tamilnadu demands 

1. To fix a minumum wage rate and to regulate the working hours as per wholesale price In- 
dex, lb facilitate the landless labourers and partisans to meet their basic expenses for 
their survival. The Government should take steps to implement the minimum wage rate 
and to see that men and women get the same wages without disparity. 

2. Though there is an existing law to protect the tenant from not being thrown from the land it 
is not being practised. This law should be implemented and the tenants should have the 
legal right to harvest. The courts should refrain from pronouncing an Intermediate stay on 
the tenant before the dispute is being settled 

3. If the workers die due to accidents during the work they should receive a compensation 
amount of R.10.000/- and in the case of losing any part of their body* an amount of 
Rs.5000/*. They should also receive money to meet the medical care charges in case of in- 
jury and a salary for the days when not at work should be in force. 

4. After proper implementation of the Land Ceiling Act the surplus land which has been ac- 
quired ano the forest and the government land should be made available to the landless 
labourers and the artisans. The Government should also give financial assistance to 
develop these acquired lands. 
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5. For the unemployed landless labourers and artisans the co-operatives should make provi- 
sion to employ Ihem In village development work. And also start a food for work scheme on 
days where there is no work. 

& House pattas should bo given to the homeless and also houses should be built for them. 

7, Education, hygenic conditions, hospitals, protected drinking water, electricity, road and 
transportation should be made available to the people. Children should be given healthy 
food. 

a The crop should be insured and when their crops die compensation should be paid out of 
which one third should be made available to the landless labourers. 

9. The landless labourers, artisans and the tenants who cannot work due to old age should 
be given pension. 

10. The nationalised banks should give financial support to the people to start small scale in« 
dustries and cottage industries which will in turn develop the rural economy. Allernalive ar- 
rangements should be made to discourage people from borrowing money from private 
parties. 

11. The landless labourers, the artisans and the tenants should be brought under one banner 
and their problems should be solved. A high level delegation should find a permanent 
solution to their problem and should be implemerued. 

12. There should be an implementing machinery to implement the minimum wage rate fixed 
by the government. ^. . . 

13. For every 2,000 people a doctor should be appointed in the villages and the medical relief 
should be available to the people. Every district headquarters should have a fully equip- 
ped hospital to give medical aid. 

14. The surplus land acquired under the Land Ceiling Act which is being distributed shou.d be 
developed and loan facilities to buy pumosets and to dig wells should be available on a low 
rale of Interest. ^ ^ ^ 

15 The essential commodities should reach the people direct through the Government and 
not through middlemen. This should be put into practice and properly supervised. 

16. The agricultural inputs like fertilizers, pesticides, agricultural implemenli^ and seeds 
should be made available to the tenants, marginal and small farmers at low cost, 

17. The produce should be given supporting price which will match the cost of cultivation 

18. In areas where people depend on ground water, dams should be built without any profit 
motive to promote cultivation. 

19. Lakes and ponds should be well maintained and it should also be seen that cultivation is 
not hindered. 

20. In order to develop the rural areas the village Panchayats should be given more powers. 

21. Untouchabllity. caste harassment, bonded labour, and oppressive structures prevailing in 
the villages should be eradicated from the very root. To this effect a binding law should be 
enforced. 
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Chapter Nine 

Grassroots Changes — And Some Implications 

What Was Achieved? 
And How To Measure It? 

Performance measurement has become a preoccupation of contemporary educa* 
tlonal administration in Britain. Some see the quest for quantitative output and effi- 
ciency measures as a threat to quality and effectiveness. Others find it remiss of 
those in the education business apparently to have left questions of efficiency to its 
critics. Educational objectives by their nature tend to be complex: hard to define, 
hard to convert to specific, especially short«term. outcome measures, even when 
the will is there. There is a danger that in order to protect systems and budgets from 
Immediate Treasury pressure, educational ends may get quite displaced by atten* 
tion to more tangible, and measurable, means. 

It is instructive to review these grassroots, development- oriented, case studies of 
adult nonformal education with these trends in mind. Participants in the research 
project were asl<ed to look at visible costs and where possible hidden contributions, 
and to identify what was achieved by whatever criteria seemed relevant to the par- 
ticular project. In the earlier set of large-scale, mainly government-led, projects, 
costs and benefits were superficially easier to identify, insofar as large ad- 
ministrative systems were available to collect and analyse such data. The 
measures may however be illusory: both oe^iause many of the costs were hidden in 
the form of unfunded, voluntary effort, and because the objectives and outcomes 
even in a literacy campaign may Include long term, transformational aspirations ir- 
reducible to specific literacy measures. 

The objectives of the main actors in the different micro-level projects described in 
this book were generally more radical and ambitious, and sometimes also perhaps 
less tangible. Several also share the characteristic (claimed as a strength) of set- 
ting broad and general objectives which lend themselves to focussing and 
refucussing over time — see for Instance Dighe's and the Shrivastavas' accounts. 
Of QK, Haque writes: >*it became increasingly apparent with experience that health 
was not a problem to be dealt with in isolation, and GK began to expand, not to any 
pre-planned pattern but branching out at different points where it encountered op- 
position, in order to bring about necessary changes in response to this opposi- 
tlon.« Stacy observes that »»in November 1973 the objectives changed^. Health 
»was no longer seen as the absence of disease^ but. ^involving the well- being of 
individuals in relation to their whole environment, would be improved only if that 
total relationship was improved^. Hence the shift, as in the Bangladeshi study, to a 
broader community development objective. 

For all that, the seven studies do present some quite specific attempts to measure 
both costs and outcomes — on an aggregate, per capita and comparative basis — 
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and also to suggest the nature or level of hidden contribution In some cases. Thus 
Stacy drew upon WHO Indices of Infant mortality and morbidity, linking results with 
government health records. Comparisons were made via hospital and other 
records with other Aboriginal communities elsewhere in the Centre. Thus evalua- 
tion was mainly of what people had acted on rather than principally of what they 
had retained; the disjunction tool< the researcher into a quite different, an- 
thropological, mode In an attempt to understand and so evaluate more comprehen* 
sively. 

For the Tototo Kilemba project, as Clark explains ^ongoing evaluation was deemed 
of critical importance to all concerned** and was a central consideration for each 
party. Statistical tools were deployed to measure the significance of changes In 
knowledge, attitude and especially behaviour, including for instance participation 
In community affairs as well as diet and other health-related behaviours. Indicators 
ranged from income to confidence. Controls and comparisons were attempted but 
proved »»a somewhat risky business-; »in small, closely-knit villages like those on 
the Kenyan coast... In a sense there Is no such thing as a nonparticipant«. 

Further south, in Swaziland, Nxumalo's account Is less sophisticated In terms of 
outcome measures, and Is based on discussion with the various kinds of par- 
ticipants, and on project documents. It conveys the same -spillover* effect through 
the word of mouth of extension officers and others. Nxumalo lists a number of very 
specific results, mainly In terms of vocational training and the products of the in- 
dividuals and groups trained, but refers also to broader purposes: promoting self- 
reliance and strengthening local capabilities. 

Dighe writes about the problems of evaluating SEWA and its cost- effectiveness. In 
a context where -emergent needs and demands of its members have consistently 
determined priorities and the course of action*. Not only are inputs diverse and 
sometimes invisible; it is also -not possible to determine the economic value of 
eliminating the middleman, or assign a cash value to the psychological gain 
achieved through increased self-confidence and a sense of self-worth«. Some 
quantitative data were available but these missed the -important yet somewhat in- 
tangible gains*. »A purely quantitative assessment would however present a very 
incomplete and unbalanced picture.« This said, Dighe then proceeds to give quan- 
titative measures for the SEWA Union. Banking Services, Economic Programme 
and other services, but returns to the perceptible, yet inscrutable, change In the 
status of women. In espect of which considerable success was claimed. 

In the project In adjacent Rajasthan, Seva Mandlr workers have specific measures 
of literacy attainment (15.000 men and 3,500 women) and functional knowledge 
learned and applied (over 500 families). The Shrivastavas however chose not to 
evaluate In this way, but In terms of the effect of the individuals and communities in- 
volved both In the villages and In Seva Mandlr. -We all became stronger, more 
aware of our strength Individually and collectively. « -We have seen individuals take 
hold of their lives, growing in self-confidence and feelings of self-worth«. women 



shifting their perception of their own Importance vis*a-vls men as Rajkumarl 
bears witness in her testimony appended to the study. Note that survey measures 
were used In an attempt to guage the gains in this elusive area. As to cost effec- 
tlvene&s, the Seva Mandir workers produce compelling evidence, using Interna* 
tlonal functional literacy as well as national school cost comparisons, of the effi- 
clency of their work In terms of literacy gains. 

Rezaul Haque, a qualified doctor, partly echoes the approach to evaluation In a 
health-centred programme of Stacy, a qualified nurse. His indicators include infant 
and overall mortality rates (with very significant differences) and Impressive 
statistics for the efficiency and effectiveness of para-medlcos' performance via 
operations, outpatient services, bed occupancy rates, adoption of family planning 
pracffces, and so on. Haque also gives numbers for children in the experimental 
primary school, and for loans for agriculture via cooperative groups. A per capita 
calculation of GK's medical expenditure at 11.02 taka is compared with the national 
expenditure of 26.89 taka. Haque however gives no less Importance to the libera** 
tion of women to ride bicycles, and the disappearance of burkas among the female 
patients. 

In the final study, Felix Sugirtharaj largely Ignores the subject of quantifiable perfor* 
mance Indicators, making clear that the values, purposes and ideology that drove 
the ARP workers were of a different order than most education, literacy or health 
education programmes would seek to operation alise via performance measures. It 
is in a context of gross exploitation and poor understanding by the peaf'ant of his 
own existence >»that I talk about creating and strengthening an awareness of social 
change among the voiceless through a pedagogical approach to conscientlsa- 
tlon«. Sugirtharaj does however tabulate a number of very specific attainments 
(and targets at that stage yet to be reached), establishing a claim for significant 
gains in estimated economic value for very low visible cash inputs. Reading his ac- 
count of work in Tamilnadu and across the border. It Is evident that neither lifestyle 
nor priorities lend themselves to the kind of measurement of outcomes now 
favoured for instance by managers of the formal education system in Britain. Mote 
Mote generally, though, this consideration of »how to measure it«< should ring alarm 
bells with many readers. There Is no excuse for retreating Into abstractions when 
asked about value for money. But there Is surely a danger that the more ambitious 
and more important purposes of aoult educators at least within social movements 
will be squeezed out if there Is insistence upon quantification of all outcomes. 



The Main Achievements 

Each reader may make a different judgement on which of these projects succeed*^ 
ed or failed, and to what extent. The individuality, and subjectivity, of each worker- 
contributor emerge through the accounts, to mesh with the judgements and feel- 
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Ings of each reader, as the latter draw on their own sense of values and priorities, 
their different experiences of their own Ss^clety and their own work. 



In a superficial sense the first account Is a story of failure. Stacy shows how Pltjant- 
jatjara participants In the Institute of Aboriginal Development's programmes did 
learn Mhe facts^i of nutrition, but failed to alter their behaviour. Behind this she un- 
covers a fundamental difference of perception on the part of black and white 
players as to what the game was about. Aborigines sought a means for relating to 
Sandra Stacy and others, whereas the Institute sought to Improve health among 
the PItjantjatjara, directly or. later, via a broader community development approach. 
There were no identifiable gains according to the providers' performance 
measures, though there may have been important spin-off In terms of white socie- 
ty's gradual learning that, and how. Aboriginal people were different. 

The NCCK-WEI project in Kenya was much more successful. It helped the pro- 
viding partners — the National Christian Council of Kenya and World Education — 
to learn how to implement and evaluate certain kinds of nonformal education pro- 
grammes. It also brought direct and tangible benefits to most of the village com- 
munities and groups Involved. Noreen Clark Is able to show quite clearly areas of 
gain In diet and other health matters as well as In knowledge, awareness and con- 
fidence, while Identifying some other areas where there were no significant 
changes, such as owning latrines and boiling water Income, and Incorne- 
generatlng potential, showed clear and measurable gains. Evidently the gains 
were not limited to the Individuals who took the role of student or learner, but spilled 
over Into their Immediate groups, and beyond that through emulation and con- 
tagion to others In their own villages and beyond. Not surprisingly. Clark herself 
therefore places much stress upon the group-bullding and participatory aspects of 
the project as major positive outcomes. She cor jdes with a discussion why such 
programmes are so rare, given the undoubted success. 

The next two studies, from Swaziland and Ahmedabad. both present a number of 
economic and social gains. Each had very lofty ambitions. In Swaziland »»by Im- 
proving conditions here It was hoped to reduce migration to urban areas*, thus 
reducing the social damage caused to SwazI families and communities by the 
economic migration of men seeking work In South Africa. Perhaps this sensitivity 
to dependency reflected in the concern not to allow the (successful) Revolving 
Loan Fund to become more than a short-term bridge to conventional financial 
resources. Nxumalo finds quite specific and tangible gains in skills and their 
economic application, and reports that the project was quickly Introduced into the 
other provinces of the country. On the other hand, ^although the project was a suc- 
cess. In that those who took part eamed Income, politically It has not given women 
much awareness of their problems*; »»lt was unsuccessful in reaching the real 
target group* of the poorest people; and M\ failed to Involve the community during 
both the planning and the project selection stages*. 

SEWA, an earlier established project, also recorded very specific gains In a 
number of economic areas, but the account conveys a much more encompassing 
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sense of movement, with political, social and cultural dimensions containing and 
giving larger meaning to the specific material successes. SEWA effected a 
>*cuitural revolution In economic and gender reiatlons«. The work of the Association 
included education and training in fairly traditional manses, as well as the overnight 
crash course in literacy so that a group of women could sign their names without er* 
ror for a bank account. Dighe Is also able to log specific successes In many other 
areas: Union membership numbers and attainments; banking services for women 
and the escape which these afforded from monoy lenders, middlemen and ex- 
pioitatlve traders; maternal protection with dramatic reductions In maternal mortal^ 
ty; cooperative economic enterprises through which women felt empowered as 
well as becoming a little less poor; and perceptible Improvement in women's 
status, with a tangible local Impact, and beneficial influence well beyond the city of 
Ahmedabad. 

Ti<e next two studies also read very positively In terms of what was achieved. The 
Seva Mandir account, like that of GK, stresses the organisation's own learning and 
growth In understanding, but always In an outward-looking rather than Indulgent, 
self* preoccupied way. Thus, referring to changes following training sessions to the 
Institutional structure, ^workers became to a greater degree partners in decision* 
making. Our new strategy meant working with the neighbourhood groups.... we 
spent a lot of time organising village meetings before organising a programme^. Of 
particular Interest In the Seva Mandir appraisal is less the specific attainments — 
mobile library scheme, wells dug, credit unions ostabllshed, village health workers 
trained — than the conclusion that »aduit education was still the best way to open 
up an area for further devdlopment work«. The Shri^astavas clearly placed par- 
ticular value on the ongoing results of Seva Mandlr's interventions in terms of the 
mobilisation of groups and individuals to pursue community development address- 
ed at poverty and exploitation. 

Qonoshasthaya Kendra, too, *»slded with the culture of the poor«. Hague presents 
systematically and carefully the achievements of QK on a number of ^.ealth and 
other Indicators of develooment but there Is no mistaking the large and liaogrative 
vision which continued inspire GK workers: of social transformation of the Im- 
mediate region and ultimately of the whole society of Bangladesh. The original 
focus of QK was on the basic health care needs of particular rural comn^unltles. 
l-laque does not back away from measuring achievements by this criterion, but his 
own evaluation also reflects the shift to focussing on poverty as "the root of the 
causes pertinent to underdevelopments, and so on Its eradication. Success w^is 
not complete. Some specific Issues of a local kind were unresolved, like the murder 
of Nizam. More broadly »the Savar project demonstrated an eminently sensible ap- 
proach to bringing basic health care and family planning services to rural people In 
a poor country«. Yet »\\s broader Impact depends upon political will and national 
policy^; finding solutions here was beyond the capacity of QK. 

The final study Is couched much more explicitly in terms of politics, ideology and 
the exercise of power. >Thls case study explains the people's movement ip terms of 
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social and political transformation. More shouid be done to organise the 
unorganised rurai masses before it is too iate.« Sugirtharaj, as «a pragmatist with 
visional, writes of »»a mass ciass consciousness... to increase their struggles and in- 
tensify their commitment to total change«. The spirit of this is well captured in the 
l<ey-phrases and l<ey sentences in his account. Achievements are measured in 
terms of groups trained and able to continue the struggle against exploitation after 
the animators have moved on; and secondly in terms of specific gains, for instance 
via organised stril<es, in release from bondage, raising of wages, winning of land, 
and so forth. 



Some Generalisations 

How do we summarise the achievements documented through these seven ac- 
counts? It would be misleading to order them on a single scale from low to high suc- 
cess. This review has demonstrated the diversity of criteria employed by the dif- 
ferent project leaders and members. The rueful learning of the Aboriginal account 
contrasts with the measured confidence of that from Kenya, but both can point to 
gains at one level or another; and none of the accounts claims to be an unqualified 
success. Hague's story is as open and self-aware as Stacy's, Despite a formidable 
basis for claiming quite remarl<able success through many health care and other 
indicators, he concludes on a note of reservation concerning the limitations of a 
small-scale nongovernmental operation in less than favourable political cir- 
cumstances. The ARP team in Southern India was in a sense too busy to worry with 
the kinds of measures used by Clarl<. Stacy and Haque. Their achievements must 
remain unmeasurable and unl<nowable. The further one moves away from specific 
behavioural outcomes of clearly marked off educational programmes, the harder 
does evaluation become. 

One way of reworking the studies from this perspective is to create a framework for 
review. This might distinguish immediate, short-term, and tangible, probably also 
measurable, aims and achievements, from long-term, indirect, largely im- 
measurable and unprovable, aspirations and outcomes. The values and purposes 
infusing the work of all the groups described here have the effect of locating much 
of their attention towards the latter, larger, end: community development if not full- 
blown social transformation. This is not to deny a commitment to the individuals im- 
mediately involved, or a thoroughly professional preoccupation with the nuts and 
bolts of participatory methods of teaching and organising, as several of the ac- 
counts clearly show. 

Running across this time dimension for review we might lay a second axis. This 
has to do with the range of objectives insofar as they pertain to the strictly educa- 
tional, or attend rather to broader development objectives. The former might be ex- 
pected to tend to cluster towards the more immediate end of the time- line, while 
larger development objectives couched in terms of the reduction and eradication of 
poverty, disease and exploitation would tend to sit at the other end. 
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There Is not In fact a close correlation In this set of studies, In tMs sense, for several 
display a commitment to very specific and Immediate »non«educatlonal«< changes 
— behavioural changes to do with Income-generation or healthy diet and practices, 
for example. Conversely, there are indications In several of the projects of hopes 
and expectations for quite long-term. Indirect and Immeasurable educational gains 
which will In turn trigger off gains in the wider development sense. Several of the 
accounts are thus effectively essays on the theme of continuing, lifelong. In- 
dividual, group and community learning, measured indirectly In terms of social, 
economic and political action rather than say by literacy rates. In this sense the 
dimension »education* development« begins to look less like a polarity, more IlKe a 
loop or spiral. 

Reviewing the set of studies in comparison with the earlier set of large-scale pro- 
grammes brought together as National Development Strategies, it Is self-evident 
that their geographical scope and impact is generally more limited. This represents 
a problem over which several project leaders, as well as authors of these accounts, 
worry: how to accelerate the replication and dissemination of local successes; and 
why Is It that local successes are not more quickly taken up, or linked up with other 
grassroots activities, to accelerate the assault on poverty and exploitation? Of the 
seven projects presented here, five appear to have reached the most needy, Mhe 
poorest of the poor«<, and to have achieved some clear gains. Though none is 
presented as an unqualified success, the majority appear to establish a firm claim 
to have directly addressed the problems of poverty and exploitation and to have 
made a direct and identifiable improvement among the key »target group«. The ex- 
ceptions are the Australian example, and also the Swazi study. In that the latter did 
not on the whole reach the poorest people, for whom It was especially intended, 
though it brought about specific improvements among those whom it did reach. 

Offsetting the limited numerical reach of these micro-projects is the greater depth 
and Intensity of impact where the energies were thus locally concentrated. The 
governmental programmes which reached many people in the main achieved little 
for them, given the relative conservatism of such government-controlled Initiatives 
(with the exception of that of the Nlcaraguan Sandinistas). Each account in this 
volume betrays at the least a commitment to wide-reaching community develop- 
ment. Even the relatively apolitical studies with which the set begins acknowledge 
issues of politic?.! will and interest, and Clark sees resistance to changing the 
economic status quo as a major block to programmes like Tototo-Kilemba. The 
story told by Slmanga Nxumalo is rather different, being quasi-governmental. Here 
the more intransigent political and economic reality concerned the country's 
powerful neighbour, South Africa. Within the tiny country of Swaziland the project 
was in fact taken up for extension to the other three provinces. 

The remaining accounts are all quite frankly and progressively »polltlcal«, anc^ 
radical, though their attitude and lactics to local and national political power varies. 
Sugirtharaj describes uncompromising confrontation — conscientisation and em- 
powerment through action. Haque describes the careful balancing act performed 
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by QK where »»conf rontatlon tactics have been skilfully deployea« along with selec- 
tive cooperailon, such that the Bangladeshi GoverniHent Itself used some of the 
services of GK. Thus the consclentlsaliun which dropped away from the original 
purposes of the Indian National Adult Education Programme (NAEP), for example, 
remained central to the work of these small, radical NGOs. The results for those In- 
volved and affected as teachers, organisers or »»target group« members were often 
transformational. We may conclude with confidence that the effects ran much 
deeper than those of the large-scale governmental programmes where they were 
directly felt. What remains uncertain Is how far the Indirect Influences may have 
spread. Stacy refers to some possible Influence on the development of other pro- 
grammes. Clark and Haque conclude that the efforts they describe could In princi- 
ple be repllcable and economical nation-wide. Suglrtharaj discusses how to link up 
and energise different Isolated micro- projects so that the process of change can be 
accelerated. How to amplify the Impact of minimally resourced voluntary efforts 
often of an antlgovernmental kind — whatever the formal harmony with national 
development alms — remains a puzzle and a challenge. 



By What Means? 
Values and Commitment 

Common to most of these accounts is a sense of commitment, often of dedication 
and self-sacrifice, on the part of the project workers. At times this took the form of 
sharing the lifestyle, hardships and risks of those with whom they were working - 
the women standing alongside the street traders who suffered harassment, the 
doctors who could have chosen the comfort of a city practice In Bangladesh, the 
animators who went out into the remote areas from Madras and lived simply with 
Harijans and other villagers. With Suglrtharaj this commitment takes on a clearly 
religious quality, and In other instances too, most notably GK, there is a conscious 
attempt at congruence between project workers* lifestyle and the causes promoted 
through their work — a form of communallty and sharing that some who thought to 
work there could not stomach, and which had in part to be compromised. This 
sense of citizenship, ranging from self-sacrifice and guts to dedicated and sustain- 
ed professionalism in often hard and un^'ewarding circumstances above all 
distinguishes these mainly nongovernmental efforts from the programmes of 
governments. Not surprisingly the large-scale project having the most similar 
flavour among those described in the earlier companion volume is of the Buddhist 
and Qandhlan-inspired nongovernmental Sarvodaya Movement in Sri Lanka. 



Strategies and Planning 

Most of the studies reveal a sharp strategic sense and a capacity for strategic plan- 
ning. Maybe the paucity of resources combined with the enormity of the task called 
forth this quality; maybe the sort of people attracted to such work tend to possess 
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this kind of practical Intelligence as well as sense of commitment. Whatever the ex« 
planatlon, one cannot but be struck by the awareness which the accounts suggest 
0' Urategic choices, and of the possible consequences of taking different paths, 
eg. In respect of working with government, or accepting overseas aid. Most ac- 
counts display a strong sense of the Interconnectedness of policies and activities. 
This is reflected in awareness of the problems of what Clark calls categorical ap** 
proaches to development: thinking and working In compartments. Generally the 
accounts display a keen sense of the Interconnectedness and interactivity between 
different initiatives to help the poor or alleviate poverty: see for Instance the note on 
literacy with which Suglrtharaj concludes his study. Along wi:h this appeared to go 
a higher than usual level of self-consciousness of the role of the agency, its mission 
and evolving sense of purposes and priorities. Admittedly the very process of ad* 
dressing these issues for the purpose of this research project may have exag- 
gerated the phenomenon; but it does read as a distinctive and largely common 
feature. 



Education in Context 

The several accounts share a frequently unstated assumption that education 
belongs In its social, economic, cultural and political context. While there are 
distinguishable moments when the »clientele« are being educated or trained — sit- 
ting in some kind of classroom situation — all of the educational endeavour Is 
presented as arising out of and responding to some felt, »>non- educational, n^. od. 
(Stacy's is a fascinating account in which the »students« attended and studied but 
the effort >»failed» in the sense that the need that was met was not that which the 
IAD had identified and set as its objective.) 

Some adult educator readers of these stories may have asked themselves from 
time to time whether these are accounts of adult education at all. Some stories, like 
Stacy's, IHaque's and the Shrivastavas', set out the pedagogy and supporting ar- 
rangements for teaching, or fostering learning. One can visualise classroom 
scenes, lamplit on rush matting. Interwoven with teacher- animator training, as il- 
lustrated by keyword, case study, role- play and other recognisable methods. DIghe 
and Suglrtharaj the other hand tell a tale of social, cultural, political and 
economic actior Afi ch the educational effort is woven into and often hidden by 
the organising, s^inh \j and so forth, although from to time a particular training or 
education event sta^da out. For these workers the whole programme or campaign 
is educational, and the whole of education is also political. Villagers and street 
traders moved in and out of more formal learning situations when a need presented 
itself for this. 

Where there was a problem as between the felt needs of the poor and the purposes 
of the educator animators it may have been from the more politicaK or professional, 
aspirations of the latter Stacy reveals this most clearly, but Sugirthiraj remarks that 
among reasons for moving out from the slums of Mad'^as to the most backward 
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rurdi areas was that >*most of the slum-dwellers were mo^e interested In solving 
day*to-day problems such as getting water pipes, street lights and latrines for their 
slums, than in transforming their powerlessness into fruitful action to build people's 
power«. In the rural areas, it seems, an easier marriage was struck between work* 
Ing for empowerment and winning some immediate gains to sustain hope and 
commitment among the poor. These exceptions should not hide from us the more 
salient fact that most of this nonformal education took place »in context^, in 
response to the clearly identified and felt needs of the poor It was a means, not an 
alternative, to action. The contrast with much Western adult education which seeks 
to tempt and persuade »hobby-type« students into taking more sustained and 
serious courses could not be clearer. The >»register mentality^ is conspicuous by its 
absence. 



Indigenous Resources 

Another common theme is the recognition of indigenous wisdom, knowledge and 
ability, and the attempt to build on this in the different development efforts. It takes 
the form, most commonly, of an account of the way middle class animators learnt 
from village people, and were forced to re-examine their own assumptions and pre- 
judices, for example about family planning. In the Savar project QK built on the 
traditional knowledge and standing of dais to reduce mortality at and around 
childbirth (as well as trusting formally little educated youngsters to become highly 
successful para-medicals on barefoot doctor lines). Noreen Clark shows how the 
harambee spirit was tapped in the NCCK-WEI project, recalling the -problem of 
success^ of adult education for women in Kenya described in the companion 
volume to this one. Sugirtharaj. looking at the same point from a different direction, 
attacks the »vi$itors in a zoo« phenomenon when (middle class) students come to 
look at villagers whom they are meant, but are ill-equipped, to learn to help. 

Stacy shows how the Institute in Alice Springs sought to build on the »information, 
feelings, interests and beliefs^ of Aboriginal people. The Tototo-Kilemba project 
tried to start with existing groups, and to ensure that those selected for training 
were chosen by the people themselves, and not selected from above. The workers 
at Savar did likewise. Writing about Appropriate Technology, Nxumalo shows the 
importance of designing in accord with traditional ways of cooking, and reports 
how local chiefs were used to facilitate adoption of change. She. like Clark, holds 
that failure to bring about change is a failure not of the people but of the adult 
educators and the project. Dighe, echoing Nxumalo, tells how organisers found the 
use of traditional cultural gatherings a more effective entry point than formal 
meetings. The combination of this culturally sensitive approach with real valuing 
and practice of participatory methods, at all stages from identification of needs and 
participants through to programmes of education-and-action, appears to be an im- 
portant factor in the success of these grassroots efforts. As was suggested in the 
earlier companion to this volume -perception of and respect for indigenous 
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knowledge appears a litmus test for the potency of adult education for develop** 
ment...« 



Organisation and Management 

It was suggested above that v orkers in these micro-projects displayed con* 
siderable strategic sense, and also a high level of self-awareness about their own 
organisational arrangements, and about the learning and development of their 
generally small nongovernmontal organisations. In the first study Stacy shows how 
interdepartmental tensions about priorities crept Into IAD as It grew. Hague relates 
the successive reorganisations which GK planned and underwent in an effort to re- 
main responsive and effective. Reorganisation sits alongside reconsideration of 
objectives and priorities: or rather, frequently does, or should, flow from It. Several 
of the studies document major reappraisal, leading to a shift In style or direction; 
Seva Mandir Is a good example, as well as GK and. In terms of the decision to shift 
from the slums to the remote countryside, the ARP workers of Tamllnadu. 
Reference has been made already to the quality of »congruence«, trying to practise 
what one preaches, notably In the stories told by Haque and Suglrtharaj. This 
together with the capacity to redesign and redirect the organisation and its ac* 
tivlties emerges as one of the strengths of these micro-projects. when set 
alongside larger governmental projects which are often so heavily departmentalism 
ed. compartmentalised, and hard to turn around. 



Relating to Government 

Nongovernmental organisations committed to adult education for development 
commonly experience delicate and strained relations with government, especially 
where their language runs to people's movements, conscientlsatlon, organisation 
and so on. Sometimes those leading adult education movements find themselves 
to be not only radical In their attitude to the status quo but revolutionary In the im* 
plications of their position for the socio-economic and political structure. An ob- 
vious example was the experience In Brazil of Paulo Freire, doyen of many adult 
educators In the South. On the other hand mosl NQOs acknowledge the power and 
resources of the State, and the desirability of giving people access to their rights as 
citizens. 

Less dramatic than confrontation and imprisonment, there is the problem of 
departmentalism or sectoralism which tends to characterise large formal organisa- 
tions. Even small NGOe wrestle with the problem of segmentation of effort and 
perhaps rivalry between different sections and groups, as Stacy and Haque In their 
different ways suggest. Generally however these accounts are characterised by an 
Integrative, relatively whoHstic. approach to development, and frequently by 
capacity for shift of effort as new needs and understandings emerge. Thus working 
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with government can be problematic even for the relatively apolitical, as Clark's 
and Nxumalo's studies reveal. 

None the less, taken as a set the stories suggest that NGOs can achieve much by 
working with government while retaining their distinct identity and freedom of ac* 
tlon. The tightrope is best Illustrated here by Hague's account of the ways that GK 
did collaborate for instance in some areas of training, while retaining a strong Iden- 
tity, freedom and sense of purpose. The Centre was recognised and honoured by 
the Government while Its members deliberated on the alternatives for radical or 
revolutionary reform of the State and society, recognising for their part, as Haque 
points out, that the causes of poverty lay in the structure of society. The same 
Issues appear and are acted out in several of the studies at the local level. Par* 
ticularly in a large country and administrative system like India, the maybe radical 
and Imaginative policies for development at the centre may be thwarted at regional 
or very local levels, where officials may be lazy, corrupt, incompetent, or simply 
conservative. Dighe and Sugirthara), for example, illustrate how organisation as a 
form of adult education can assist citizens to know and to claim their rights. 



Aid and Resources 

It may seem odd to leave to the end the matter of resources. Yet this accurately 
reflects what most of these studies suggest: that for the workers in these small, 
minimally resourced projects, money was not a major consideration — contrast for 
example the contemporary story of adult education in Britain. The efforts of socially 
committed voluntary workers, and similar dedication and effort by modestly paid 
workers as at QK, clearly represented a massive hidden resource. This In turn 
mobilised community effort among the poor in their roles as learners and as agents 
in their own enhanced self-reliance and development. Where case study authors 
are able to put together figures of visible costs, income from all sources is modest 
and output generally quite remarkable, looked at in comparative per capita terms. If 
only, it is said or Implied, government would support this kind of work nation- wide, 
development would accelerate dramatically and poverty and ill-health be reduced 
at costs which even the very poor nations — like Swaziland and Bangladesh — 
could afford. 

Several of these micro-projects attracted national government funds by one means 
or another: direct grants in the case of the Swazi study, indirectly for contracted 
work in Bangladesh. Most of them were also beneficiaries of overseas aid, whether 
from governmental sources or from nongovernmental aid agencies. In Swaziland 
the funding sources were mainly governmental and relatively speaking quite 
substantial. The Kenyan study is itself an account of partnership between a US* 
based NQO (WEI) and a national NQO, the NCCK. The 8EWA. GK and Seva Man- 
dir projects all benefitted from overseas aid as well as moral support. They share 
however a com mitment to self-reliance, a wish not to become dependent on charity 
and in turn to foster dependency in the people they work with. According to Dighe 
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there was initial union and philanthropic support of various kinds ^but by and large 
most funds were self^generated. The operating principle was that while the seed 
capital m ight be provided by an outside agency or agencies, it Is participation of the 
members wnich provides the necessary impetus... to mal<e it self«sustaining.«< 
Similarly the Revolving Fund In Swaziland was for short-term loans only, for fear of 
causing dependency. 

In the Savar project Hague stresses that ^contributions from individuals for health 
care removed the stigma of charity and created an awareness of the value of health 
in the mind of the beneficiaries.«( Haque shows proportions of recurrent expen- 
diture recovered through service charges to poor recipients — concepts and pro- 
portions which would gladden the heart of a British cabinet minister or institutional 
headi Sugirtharaj is yet more explicit on dependency and aid matters. Note that the 
ARP worl<ers felt they had left some areas too soon, so concerned were they not to 
create dependency on outside agents. Subsequently they created a visiting 
animator support system »»to encourage people to stand firm and continue the 
struggle for their lost rights^. He goes on to say that ARP used donations from 
friends in India and abroad, but »now the labourers are asl<ed to manage with their 
subscriptions only«. He wonders where they will manage all that is needed in a self- 
sustaining way without financial support. »lt is however only a dream to thinl< that 
people's movements would grow only with foreign funds. We have the right to use 
the resources in our own country; why should we not encourage these movements 
to do so?« This spirit of sturdy counterdependency surely constitutes a daunting 
challenge to those in British adult education, even allowing for the differences of 
tradition and circumstance. 



Some Recurring Issues 

We may now briefly recap upon several themes which are common to most of these 
grassroots »micro*projects«. 

Many share a claim to have made a quite deep and significant but very local im- 
pact. The problem of replication and diffusion therefore presents itself. The dif- 
ferent, part-govern mental, character of the project in the anyway very small country 
of Swaziland sets it apart. Clark and Haque each allude to the latent viability of the 
respective approaches nationally or still more widely, while recognising likely 
political reservations about going this way. The different Indian studies make 
reference to national networks, support and dissemination within the NGO sector. 
One gains an impression of an invisible college of grassroots workers maybe in- 
fluencing and permeating national thought and practice in the Qandhian tradition, 
though on the face of It the scale of the country, its bureaucracy and its develop- 
ment problems is totally daunting. Sugirtharaj's study is particularly interesting in 
this respect, for he considers at some length the need for and the problems 
bedevilling any attempt at linking up these diverse, often highly suspicious, micro- 
groups. He is scathing about national intellectual leaders, academics and politi- 
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clans, Including those working for overseas aid agencies. Each In their different 
ways lacks credibility. Yet other micro-groups are looked upon with jealousy as 
possibly seeking to take over. This account sharpens the differences between 
micro- and official, national development, projects: the commitment, dedication 
and effectiveness of the former to achieve powerful results, but the fragmentation 
which, unless something like Sri Lanka's Sarvodaya can draw them together, ap- 
pears to be a condition of life. 

The relationship with authority and the power of the State is another recurring 
theme, as we have already seen, both In respect of the tendency of the State to 
fragment development efforts In ways which do not accord with the needs and 
realities experienced by the poor, and In terms of a >»fear of infection*. Voluntary 
workers value their autonomy and separate identity, and are often very hostile to 
the corruption or mismanagement which they discern In government, especially 
perhaps at the local level. They are therefore loathe to be Identified and confused 
with agents of the State — an Identification which might prove fatal to any attempt to 
work with the more exploited and marginalised. On the other hand the State 
deploys resources needed for development, and which belong to citizens, In- 
cluding the marginalised, as a right. Many running such projects, in countries of 
the West as well as the South, have to learn to sup with a long spoon, and to 
balance cooperation and confrontation in their dealings with officialdom at 
whatever level. ScgirtharaJ again provides a particular additional note, with his 
discussion of the issues at stake in considering joining a (radical) political party; for 
the suspiciousness of the State as actually experienced at local level runs equally 
through the experience with politicians generally. In Britain, of course, adult educa- 
tion is an occupation rather than an organisation, although it shares some 
characteristics also of a »movement«. The question therefore really only arises in 
certain sectors such as the Workers' Educational Association, or different of its 
branches. 

Another theme identified above is that of dependency: whether on the State, on 
overseas or other voluntary or charitable aid; or on the educator/animator who is so 
often an intruder, invader or insurgent into a dispossessed community — which is 
often, and uncomfortably, called in the West a "target group**. There are good 
reasons for concern. It is not unusual for strong, radical, maybe indigenous, volun- 
tary groups and organisations to come to rely on the State grants which they win in 
times of relatively liberal government, then to become partly paralysed as acquired 
dependency makes them vulnerable to official bullying and blackmail. Grants may 
shrink; become project-specific; be tied to stringent audit requirements; and paid 
retrospectively. NQOs may come to depend on drip-feeding which is conditional on 
compliance. The experience of Aboriginal Health and Legal Aid Services in 
Australia illustrates the difficulties and dangers. In Britain reliance upon short-term 
»pump-priming« and similar forms of aid Is loosely similar. 

In Britain, with the ^rolling back of the State", including the Welfare State, a debate 
has developed about the proper role of charity and aid. This is not the place to con- 
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sider the role of International aid and deviilopment agencies, particularly bodies 
like the IMF and the World Bank, beyond asking who benefits and who pays in the 
long run from these International and Intergovernnnental arrangements. Nor w*ll we 
consider as such the role and impact of voluntary international aid on a mass, pop- 
folk basis, led notably by Bob Geldorf, Interesting and maybe significant as It Is In 
the »selfish elghtles^t. The charity debate turns on what It Is necessary and proper 
for the State to undertake, and what complementary role the voluntary sector and 
charitable efforts might play A liberal concern In Britain Is that voluntary citizen ef- 
forts, particularly In the way of charitable giving and voluntary welfare effort, are 
coming to fill a space Illegitimately left by the contracting State rather than com- 
plementing, filling out and Innovating around a core of State support which Is seen 
as a fundamental human and citizen right. The witnesses for radical adult educa* 
tlon I.I the South in this book use charitable aid with caution, and look rather more 
to Individuals paying their way than to State support as protection again dependen- 
cy Is there a moral for adult educators and kindred voluntary sector workers In Bri- 
tain? Should the fight to retain proper welfare support In the public sector be wedd- 
ed to a more sturdy attempt to re-anchor at least radical adult education, education 
for change and development, in private and voluntary effort? 

A fourth recurring issue is the style and values of a voluntary organisation often 
the basis of its strength and distinctive character This encompasses a capacity to 
reconsider objectives, priorities, structures and means, by reference to the essen- 
tial values and purposes of the association or group. This book Is full of examples of 
flexibility and adaptability: of the centrality of values, commitment and a sense of 
mission, and of the willingness to reconsider and change the means in the light of 
experience. Associations like Seva Mandir, IAD, QK and SEWA are patently »learn- 
ing organisations«<. Within them personal growth, learning and change appears 
almost a condition of survival. 

Alongside this there is a sensitivity to what might be called authenticity and con- 
gruence: practising what one preaches; living a lifestyle congruent with the pur- 
pose of alleviating poverty and confronting inequality As Rezaul Haque, for exam- 
ple, explains, participative democracy is practised in the management of the 
organisation alongside participatory methods In the training and teaching of QK. 
Noreen Clark suggests that congruence and integrity are virtually preconditions for 
success. In Identifying where among the village projects leadership selection was 
manipulated — and where the project was least successful. Allied to the subject of 
participation in that of learner motivation. Most of these studies reveal a high level 
of consultation, needs Identification, and indeed personal identification with the 
oppressed, on the part of the educator-'ariimators. Read together, and well il- 
lustrated for example by Clark and Nxumalo. they suggest that success correlated 
highly with amount and quality of »cllent« participation at all stages of the work. 
This needs* led and participatory approach meant that health or education projects 
were not presented or experienced thus: health and other educational activities 
came and went within a multlfaceted community development project as they prov- 
ed relevant and necessary The »bums on seats« register mentality and the con- 
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stralnts this Imposes on both providers and learners, well known to British workers, 
seldom features In these accounts. An exception Is where Seva Mandir worked 
Within the NAEP framework but had to go It alone In the more remote and needy 
areas. Here government requirements could not be met. Registers and audit re- 
quirements proved Incompatible with remote hamlet living. 

Another recurrent theme was referred to in the opening chapter of this book as the 
middle class dilemma, something which has been discerned as a weakness, or at 
least e paradox within his position, by some critics of Paulo Frelre. It is evident that 
the workers described in these studies are mostly well educated, loosely speaking 
middle class, generally »»self-appointed«, change agents or catalysts intervening In 
the lives of socially, economically and culturally very different, impoverished 
others. The stories echo with more or less explicit reference to the learning, sen- 
sitising processes undergone by these socially committed middle class workers; to 
the confrontation with their own prejudices and assumptions, the continuous 
reminding and relearning which was involved. In turn they echo this same theme 
from several of the large-scale studies in the earlier volume — notably from the 
Republic of Korea, Nicaragua and Sri Lanka, where '•the remaking of the middle 
classes" was in evidence. With few exceptions (perhaps for example the period of 
Red Guard ascendancy in China) this circumstance of »»middle class« leadership 
within society, including consclentisation and mobilisation for social, cultural and 
political change, appears unavoidable: some from among the already empowered 
assume part of the task of fostering the empowerment of others. 

Is this a problem? It may be, on the one hand, if such activists become paralysed by 
self-doubt about their legitimacy, or undermined on these grounds by those with an 
interest in resisting change. More obviously it can be a serious problem if it 
disables and continues to disempower the marginalised within their »culture of 
silence«. The case studies in this volume however point to ways of avoiding these 
dangers: valuing and building on indigenous wisdom: taking steps not to create 
dependency; and supporting local leadership chosen by and for local com- 
munities. 

Finally, many of these studies call attention to the crucial role of women in develop- 
ment in different countries of the South. Often this coincides or intersects with 
health care and health education pjpgrammes. In terms of distinctive women's 
roles this has to do with childbirth and early infant as well as maternal mortality, as 
in the QK and Seva Mandir projects. More broadly it concerns matters of diet, child 
welfare and health care of young children, for instance to deal with diarrhoea. More 
broadly still it concerns preventive health and hygiene practices affecting whole 
families and communities. Since women tend to be the carriers of water and fire- 
wood as well as the feeders and nurturers of families, they are directly involved in 
several senses. Thus we read here of boring tubewells, constructing more efficient 
cooking stoves, learning about a balanced diet, consuming more eggs and 
chickens. 
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Such a list, if completed there, should outrage adult educators ~ perhaps now 
men as well as women — in the South as well as the West, who object to women's 
education being restricted to women's domestic roles as functionaries of the social 
order for child- bearing, child-rearing and family nurturance. The studies in this 
volume generally run much further Several describe draining to equip women with 
vocational or income-generating sl^ills. Often these are explicitly intended to 
enhance their economic independence and self-reliance, individually or as 
members of a group or village community. In some instances there is the explicit 
purpose of raising women's status and bargaining power vis-a-vis men, especially 
their own husbands, as Haque maizes clear: »»at the root of the weak position of 
women In village society is their dependence on father or husband for their daily 
food. A degree of economic independence would greatly improve their lot... By pro- 
viding village women with a money-earning sl^ill, GK aimed to strengthen their 
position at home, give them some respite from exploitation, and enable them to 
enlarge their spiritual as well as economic contribution to the community.** Educa- 
tion for women's empowerment also distinguished the v^ork of SEWA in 
Ahmedabad, where women were helped to organise for economic and other ends 
by a wide range of means. For Seva Mandir the central purpose of the activities 
described here appeared to be the emp^^^ -orment, especially of women, for broad- 
based political and social action via grou^/r: Rajl^umarl's autobiographical account 
tells it all. 



What Are The Implications? 
For The South 

The causes of poverty lie in the structure of society. At its sharpest and most 
radical, grassroots adult education for development means supporting people's 
movements for social and political transformation. This is a role nongovernmental 
organisations uniquely, if sometimes hazardously, can and do play. As National 
Development Strategies showed, it is very unusual for governments to be willing 
and able to adopt such a role, or even willingly to tolerate it in the voluntary sector 
Movement-type programmes like some of those described here can play a very 
significant part, by way of developing models, attempting Innovation, serving as 
resource centres, goading and persuading those running the larger governmental 
programmes to take some risks, as well as <Jirectly conscientlsing. mobilising and 
partly empowering communities at a local level. In Tamilnadu ARP workers provide 
internship training for theological students; in Savar QK did the same for medical 
students. Thus can there be some linkage and spillover into the formal educational, 
government-supported, sector as well as, for instance, by running experimental 
primary schools on new lines which government may choose to emulate. 

Clearly adult education alone is not enough. However, defined and treated as it Is in 
some of these examples, it Is not necessarily just the dependent variable of 
Western sociological texts. The Shrivastavas conclude that it Is In fact the best in- 
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tervention or start-up point for locality-based development efforts. All of these 
studies reveal a mature awareness of the connectedness necessary for develop- 
ment programmes to succeed; and of the separatist departmentalism which 
bedevils and disables so many government-led development efforts. Adult educa- 
tion may thus *^e a sharp tool for development, wielded by grassroots organisa- 
tions, but whatever the definitional boundaries it can be only one tool among 
several in alargerl<it. 

If integration Is a l<eyword, so are some other well-worn terms like participation, 
conscientlsation or consciousness-raising, organising, mobilising, and empower- 
ing. Recognising and valuing local indigenous l<nawledge and experience, listen- 
ing to the community and following its lead, as in the choice of local leaders for 
animator training, proves essential. Imported models from abroad are unlikely to 
flourish, but this may also be true of models imported from elsewhere In the same 
country, across cultural, ethnic or other social divides. Interventions and attempted 
programmes not anchored in people's felt needs are unlikely to last long. Educa- 
tion and training as such succeed most powerfully when they are sought for a pur- 
pose: like Dighe's women in Ahmedabad who sat up all night to be able to pign for a 
bank account in the morning. As International Literacy Year approaches in 1990, 
there is a danger that the big battalions at national and international level, tempted 
by the international versions of register and league table mentalities, will (again) 
decide what literacy is good for whom and (again) ignore the lessons of the SEWAs 
and ARPs. 

We have noted the salience of »>integration« if adult education is to work as part of a 
development strategy; and noted too a tendency in the voluntary committed sector 
as represented in these studies to work strategically, flexibly and wholistically 
rather than in watertight compartments. Connect this with the theme of global In- 
terdependency in Chapter One. Until recently ecological concerns have tended to 
be defined in the South as a luxury of the North. More recently still disasters like 
thatatBhopal.andthe 1988 floods in Bangladesh linked with deforestation, as well 
as dumping of toxic wastes In poor countries of the South, have brought home to 
South and North the interdependency of the global community. It seems probable 
that adult educators in the South, who have already in India for instance supported 
the women's tree-hugging campaign, and sought compensation for Bhopal victims 
through international collaboration, will take a lead in promoting a global ecological 
perspective for intelligent development, both through classes and courses and by 
more direct action. 



For The West 

It was suggested in the earlier set of studies of adult education and the reduction of 
poverty (p.6) that »the bell tolls no less for the West than for the South«. There was 
reference to the emergence of a new unemployed underclass in post-industrial 
societies. Gelpi, Qaventa, Jackson. Lovett and others have addressed aspects of 
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this. The Croom Helm Radical Forum on Adult Education testifies to growing In- 
terest and concern In these Issues, as does the International Series to the growing 
Internationalism In adult education; see for example Tom Lovett et.al. . Adult Educs" 
tion and Community Action, published In this Forum In 1983, which concludes, 
apropos Northern Ireland, with the *»urgent need to create such an alternative adult 
education system or Institution, committed to the twin processes of uniting the 
working class and resolving the deep social, economic and political Inequalities 
and Injustices inherent In this society, through collective action...** 

The post-Industrial West Is of course vastly different from the countries represented 
In this bool<, Australia apart, but lessons as W3ll as comparisons can still be drawn. 
The more radically inclined adult educators In Britain tend to live uneasily on the 
fringes of regular educational institutions, or to move outside them. Unease with 
the »»reglster mentality^ Is sharpened by the grip of the Mron eighties* on perfor- 
mance of adult education sub-systems within the regular structures of university 
and local authority education. Quantitative measures and budget constraints 
wedded to the experience, threat or rumour of curriculum interference have tended 
to erode the fact or sense of free space, the cracks and crevices within which In- 
novative and *»non- hegemonic*( work can be carried on. Within departments and 
centres cautious managers may look more closely at their own radical fringes. 
Those who wish to play safe have additional arguments to cut back the more 
politicised work, which might attract unwelcome political attention. Self-censorship 
may make formal censorship unnecessary. 

The predicament of *»adult education for a change* In Britain thus appears delicate. 
A centralising State which uses power quite openly in the interest of those who are 
propertied and more affluent, and Is determined, while exercising close control and 
accountability, to reduce public expenditure, has little time for the »»liberal tradl- 
tlon«, at least at the taxpayer's expense, and less for radical adult education which 
alerts the dispossessed to the causes of their disadvantage and organises them to 
redress It. On the other hand development, understood as economic development, 
Is more acceptable. Phrased as self-reliance, local economic development or 
enterprise, linked perhaps to small and medium enterprises (SME). technological 
Innovation In backward sectors, or as the regeneration of the inner cities. It can 
unlock funds from many government sources In England and increasingly also In 
Brussels. 

One l6Sso|i from the South Is to cast out some of the sterile and paralysing 
dichotomies still found in the baggage of the liberal tradition. Notable among these, 
reflecting the light from these several case studies of adult education confronting 
great need and adversity, are the dichotomy between the »liberal«< and the »voca- 
tionaU, that between >»education« and »trainlng«, and that between »education<i 
and »actlon<«. The workers portrayed In this book would have little patience with 
such distinctions, since their work is characteristically needs-driven as well as an- 
chored In a set of values which tend to straddle and syntheslse each of these 
polarities. 
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Adult education in Britain has increasingly »»migrated in« towards the mainstream 
of educational provision , It has also won a new salience with the demography of the 
late eighties and early nineties: falling numbers of young people coming out of the 
school system into higher education and onto the labour market, with resulting 
under-supply in both these sectors. Suddenly the twin but often contrasted educa 
tional purposes of equity and economic growth appear to come together. The 
keyword is Access. 

Formal, and increasingly formalised, adult education is thus winning a place in the 
sun: warmed by the promotion of equity through access to post-secondary educa- 
tion for adults as well as by government favour for helping to meet employers' 
needs. Looked at »from the South«, this appears both good and bad. Good 
because at last the unhealthy, subtly class-conscious division between vocational 
(useful) and liberal (decorative) education is beginning to dissolve. Bad because 
the whole effort of publicly funded adult education may be sucked into a monolithic 
growth- oriented system of provision which does little or nothing about structural in- 
equality, little or nothing for the impoverished and marginalised. Nothing, that is. 
unless the tatters of »trickle-down theory« can be patched together. The evidence 
for this in contemporary Britain is unconvincing. 

An alternative approach for grassroots development-oriented adult education in 
the West is to look to social movements as adult education, and to ask how the 
educative dimensions of learning- through-action in the Women's, Peace. Green 
and other areas of community purpose and action may be enhanced. Adult educa- 
tion through these forces is unlikely to attract public subsidy, and may be denied 
the name of education by those In formal adult education. However the education 
for development which undoubtedly occurred in the stories told above seldom at- 
tracted direct State support; nor did its activists agonise long about whether it 
should be called education (or training). They did however undoubtedly cause to 
occur a lot of (immediately applicable) adult learning. Looked at thus, the »»liberal 
dilemma« begins to look more like whether to remain within the formal system, and 
promote access within the older, more individualistic, paradigm, or to move out «in- 
to the cold" and work for »transformational collectivities** of the kind found in these 
micro-projects of the South. 



ERIC 



For Internationalism in Adult Education 

The evidence of the seven stories in this book is that internationalism can be a 
significant force to support local, radical efforts. At the same time several of the ac- 
counts reveal far- sighted concern not to become dependent especially on 
overseas aid. If the sample here is any evidence It seems unlikely that grassroots 
workers in such projects will follow their governments into that international in- 
debtedness and dependency which has become a critical problem for South and 
North alike. Different authors are understandably proud of the recognition that the 
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work of their small agencies has won abroad, as well as elsewhere within their own 
countries. Several refer to visits to the project, international recognition, or visits out 
of the country by their own project workers. Some link with local universities, 
specifically for Internshlp-type training but also thus into the international world of 
scholarly and professional exchanges. The Kenya project was an example of Inter** 
national partnership. International aid was crucial to the partly governmental pro* 
jecf ;n Swaziland. GK arose out of aid from expatriates in the war of liberation anc! 
like the Indian projects came to rely upon help from friends abroad In the form of 
agencies like Oxfam, but sought always to set a limit and term to aid from outside. 
None of the accounts suggests that alien models or assumptions were imported 
(the special case of the Pitjantjatjara nation excepted), although the ideas and spirit 
of Freire, In particular, respect no frontiers. 

As the world becomes aware of barely comprehensible problems like the damaged 
ozone layer and the »green house effects, the destruction of and threat to the unex- 
plored natural laboratories and reservoirs of tropical forest, polar region and deep 
ocean, this intelligent internationalism provides a heartening note with which to 
end a set of stories of Iccal struggle In the face of apparently insuperable problems. 
The spirit of purpose and optimism which pervades most of these accounts tends 
also to characterise the international meetings of ICAE, Unesco and others refer- 
red to in Chapter One. The cost, and distraction, of »globe-trotting« and 
conference-going deserves the closer scrutiny which It now appears to attract. But 
these studies also suggest that if local communities are to be empowered In this 
new ^global viilage« (paradoxical term indeed) very effective international col- 
laboration IS essential, for adult education as more obviously for environmental 
groups. They also suggest that the Wes^t can learn from the South as the pendulum 
in the West swings back somewhat from the individual towards the collective end of 
the spectrum of educational endeavour. 
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would like to invite its readers to become authors of the journal. Possible themes of 
future issues are: 

• culture and communication 

• international cooperation, partnership and professionalism 

• evaluation and research 

• orality, literacy, print and electronic media 

• technology: innovations, transfer and alternatives 

• global and local concerns: environment and peace 

• teaching, training and learning 

• informal and traditional sector 

• production and income generating activities in and through education 

• non-governmental agencies in adult education and development 

• government: recognition of and responsibilities lor adult education 

• health and nutntion 

• innovations: concepts, strategies and projects 

• case studies and country reports 

• university adult education 

• agricultural extension and rural development 

and material for our regular Literacy Corner and North-Soulh-Forum 

For further communication, please contact the editor at the address on the inside 
front cover 
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